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CHAPTER   X 


DEPARTURE   FROM    BAVARIA  —  SOJOURN   IN   TRIEBSCHEN  — THE 
MEISTERSINGER   AT   MUNICH 
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HIS  twenty  year  old  monarch  had  conceived 
such  an  admiration  for  his  idol,  that,  not 
content  with  surrounding  himself,  be  it  at 
Munich  or  at  Starnberg,  with  prints  and 
engravings  representing  scenes  from  the 
works  of  Richard  Wagner,  he  took  delight 
in  arraying  himself  in  the  costumes  of  the 
different  heroes,  and  even  the  heroines,  of 
his  poems.  Later,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  a  little 
boat  constructed,  drawn  by  two  swans  very  cleverly  designed, 
and,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  Lohengrin,  he  sailed  about  on 
Starnberg  lake,  fancying  that  he  had  descended  from  the 
celestial  regions,  and  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  new 
Elsa.  This  admiration,  carried  as  may  be  seen,  to  a  point 
bordering  on  insanity,  —  symptoms  of  which  were  more  than 
once  detected  by  his  ministers,  —  soon  became  an  object  of 
political  and  religious  scandal  in  Bavaria;  for  the  counsellors 
of  the  young  king  were  not  ignorant  that  Wagner  in  his 
different  works  —  books  and  operas  —  had  shown  himself  by 
turns  atheist  with  Feuerbach,  pantheist  with  Hegel,  buddhist 
with  Schopenhauer. 

At  bottom,  he  was  nothing  more  than  an  artist,  in  philos- 
ophy as  in  politics,  and  those  who  are  indignant  that  "  a 
former  revolutionary  should  have  consented  to  live  thus  upon 

the  benefactions  of  a  sovereign,"  show  a  remarkable  scrupu- 
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lousness.  It  is  possible  that  the  influence  exerted  upon  him 
in  his  youth,  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  in  favor  at  the  univer- 
sities, had  caused  his  sympathies  to  incline  in  that  direction, 
but  in  taking  part  in  the  insurrection  at  Dresden,  he  had 
yielded  principally  to  disappointed  ambition,  and  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  exigencies  of  his  fortune.  He 
had  thought  to  find  on  that  side  the  immediate  realization  of 
his  ideas  in  matters  of  art,  and  consequently  the  supremacy 
which  he  longed  to  exercise  in  the  musical  world;  but  the 
instability  of  his  opinions,  political,  religious  and  philosophic, 
always  changing  with  his  artistic  imagination  or  with  his 
ambition,  shows  clearly  that  in  politics  as  well  as  in  philosophy, 
he  was  very  far  from  having  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
enthusiasm. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  enemies  found  in  his  previous 
palinodes,  pretext  for  attacking  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were 
numerous,  for  his  arrival  had  caused  much  commotion  in 
Bavaria,  so  conspicuous  from  the  very  first  were  his  extrava- 
gant tastes  and  his  domineering  nature.  Little  did  it  matter 
that  he  had  become  a  Bavarian  subject.  The  Catholics 
attacked  him  as  an  atheist,  the  autonomists  as  a  foreigner ; 
both  attacked  him  as  a  revolutionist ;  people  with  no  particular 
opinion  were  indignant  at  his  extravagances  which  drained 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  government  employees  were 
dissatisfied  at  seeing  him  receive  all  the  surplus  receipts 
which  had  hitherto  gone  to  them.  In  short,  all  opinions  and 
all  interests  found  themselves  one  fine  day  leagued  against 
him. 

Then  the  newspapers  joined  in  the  general  outcry,  and 
spent  their  efforts  in  exciting  the  people  against  the  "great 
composer  Hubbub."  They  called  to  mind  the  disturbance 
which  he  had  caused :  Hans  von  Biilow  summoned  from 
Berlin,  Peter  Cornelius  from  Vienna,  and  Frederich  Schmidt 
from  Leipsic  ;  so  many  professors  dismissed  at  the  Conserva- 
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tory  and  the  director  abruptly  sent  about  his  business  to 
make  room  for  the  friends  of  the  new  favorite ;  they  exag- 
gerated, if  it  were  possible,  his  ostentation  and  his  extrava- 
gance ;  they  reported  that  he  changed  his  furniture  every  six 
months;  they  described  minutely  his  wardrobe;  they  com- 
mented upon  his  famous  flat  cap  of  Old-Germany,  sometimes 
blue,  sometimes  red ;  he  was  everywhere  and  always  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils,  all  the  accidents ;  does  he  give  a 
military  concert  on  the  king's  birthday,  at  which  an  old 
musician  falls  stricken  with  apoplexy,  immediately  they  hold 
him  responsible  for  this  death. 

When  in  January,  1865,  the  architect  Semper,  friend  of 
the  old  war  days  at  Dresden,  was  sent  for  by  Wagner  and 
received  by  the  king,  who  desired  to  arrange  with  him  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  grand  theatre,  the  agitation  against  the 
spendthrift  knew  no  bounds.  Those  who  drew  their  income 
from  the  civil  lists,  feeling  themselves  menaced  by  these 
ruinous  projects,  endeavored  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the 
people  still  more,  and  were  unanimously  aided  by  the  news- 
papers. They  had  a  moment  of  false  joy  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  royal  box  remained  dark  and  empty  during  certain 
performances  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Tannhauser,  but 
this  did  not  last  long,  and  the  attacks  became  all  the  more 
violent  after  this  disappointed  hope. 

At  that  time  they  gave  circulation  to  the  most  outrageous 
reports  concerning  the  intruder,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
reproach  him  with  having  left  his  wife  to  perish  of  hunger  at 
Dresden,  while  he  was  living  a  life  of  luxury  at  Munich.  It 
was  necessary  that  she  should  publicly  exonerate  him  from 
so  grave  a  charge,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  calumnious 
journals.  They  had  announced  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
menial  office  of  scullion  ;  then,  Madame  Wagner,  feeble  as 
she  was  only  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  wrote  the  following 
protestation,  dated  at  Dresden,  January  9,  1866:   "The  mali- 
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cious  reports  which  certain  Vienna  and  Munich  papers  have 
been  publishing  for  some  time  concerning  my  husband,  com- 
pel me  to  declare  that  I  have  received  from  him  up  to  date, 
a  pension  which  amply  suffices  for  my  support.  I  seize  this 
opportunity  with  so  much  the  more  pleasure  since  it  enables 
me  to  destroy  at  least  one  of  the  many  calumnies  which  people 
are  pleased  to  launch  against  my  husband." 

This  death-bed  denial 
not  sufficing  to  calm  public 
opinion,  which  would  not 
listen  to  reason,  Hans  von 
Biilow,  and  then  Wagner 
himself,  had  the  simplicity 
to  interpose  and  reply  to 
the  charge.  "  I  have  seen," 
said  Wagner,  in  a  protes- 
tation published  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England, 
"  the  newspapers  pitilessly 
ridicule  my  labors  and  my 
tendencies.  I  have  seen 
my  work  dragged  in  the 
mud  and  hissed  at  the  the- 

1  •       1  •  ,  KING   LOHENGRIN. 

atre  ;    but   it  has   remained     D  ,  ..   ,  „    ..      ,  R        .   .. 

'  Portrait  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  in  the  costume  and  the 

for  me  to  see  my  person,  boat  of  Lohengrin. 
my  character,  my  private 
life,  defamed  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  even  in  the 
countries  where  my  works  were  admired,  and  where  people 
recognized  in  my  efforts  a  manly  energy  and  a  noble  signifi- 
cation." 

The  king,  faithful  to  his  friendship,  at  first  paid  no  heed  to 
all  this  talk.  But  so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  Wagner's 
political  role  in  Saxony  and  upon  his  exile ;  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy  were  so  urgent  in  their  protestations  ;  the  coun- 


{Der  Floh,  Vienna,  Aug.  30,  1885.) 
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sellors  of  the  young  prince  reproached  him  with  so  much 
bitterness  for  compromising  the  public  tranquility  in  defend- 
ing at  any  cost  a  man  repugnant  to  all,  that  he  finally  yielded, 
"  in  order  to  prove,"  said  he  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
his  ministers,  "  that  the  confidence  and  affection  of  my  well- 
loved  people  are  in  my  mind  the  first  consideration."  He 
asked  Wagner  to  leave  Munich  for  a  few  months,  and  im- 
mediately  the    delighted    populace    spread    the    report    of    a 

final  estrangement.  Wag- 
ner, however,  knowing 
well  that  this  disgrace  was 
more  apparent  than  real, 
had  tranquilly  taken  again 
the  road  to  exile.  In 
point  of  fact  the  favor  of 
the  king  never  failed  him, 
nor  was  the  hostility  of  the 
country  against  him  ever 
disarmed;  to  the  Bavarians 
he  was  already  "the  Prus- 
sian "   as  he  was  later   on 

The  old  Orpheus  animated  the  rocks;  the  new  one  makes     tO     tne     .TreilCn. 
the  money-bags  dance  —  and  that  to  an  "  infinite  melody." 

(Munich  Pimsch,  Dec.  10, 1865.)  1  he  king  came  to  this 

decision  in  the  month  of 
December,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  Munich  after  a  pro- 
longed stay  at  his  Hohenschwangau  Castle,  and  found  that 
public  dissatisfaction  had  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  threaten 
a  riot  against  him  and  his  favorite.  The  latter,  however,  did 
not  leave  without  protestations  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and 
immediately  after  his  departure,  the  Muchener  Tageblatter 
published  the  following  paragraph  in  response  to  the  king's 
proclamation:  "In  declaring  that  he  places  before  every- 
thing the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  beloved  people,  the 
king  has  just  decreed  the  departure  of  the  composer,  Rich- 
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ard  Wagner.  These  words  clearly  prove  that  the  king  has 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  Wagner  had  con- 
tributed to  the  agitation  of  the  people,  and  had  diminished  its 
love  for  and  confidence  in  the  sovereign.  Through  these  al- 
legations the  king  has  been  grossly  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  presence  of  Wagner  has 
in  no  wise  diminished  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  coun- 
try for  her  king,  nor  has  his 
departure  resulted  in  satisfying 
the  malcontents.  The  person 
of  Wagner  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
the  country  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  progressionist  party.1 

In  his  desire  to  isolate  him- 
self, to  forget  and  be  forgotten 
(particularly  by  his  creditors,  of 
whom  every  town  contained  a 
few)  Wagner  sought  peace  and 
solitude  in  Switzerland.  From 
Munich  he  went  first  to  Vevey, 
then  to  Geneva,  where  it  was 
his  purpose  to  establish  him- 
self; but  a  month  had  not 
passed  before  a  very  damaging 
fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  villa 


A   POOR  TRAVELLER ? 
OH    NO! 

Wagner,  a  sham  highway  beggar,  leaves  Mu- 
nich and  takes  the  road  to  Geneva.  He  holds  in 
his  hand  a  ticket  indicating  the  sum  per  year  which 
he  received  at  Munich,  8,000  florins. 

(Munich  Ptmsch,  Dec.  17,  1865.) 


In  order  to 


1  Musical  Guide,  June  17,  1886,  Article  on  King  Ludwig  II.  by  Maurice 
Kufferath.  —  According  to  the  reports  of  the  time,  overlooked  in  this  article,  the 
origin  of  this  departure  —  or  rather  the  pretext  agreed  upon  —  was  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  order  of  Maximilian  which  the  king  had  graciously  conferred  upon  him. 
This  was  said  to  result  in  a  conflict  between  the  minister  and  Wagner,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  king  expressed  to  the  composer  a  desire  to  see  him  leave  Bava- 
ria. And  the  latter  left  Munich  for  Geneva  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
The  king  was  made  the  object  of  an  enthusiastic  ovation,  at  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance after  the  declaration,  and  many  circles  and  clubs  of  the  capital  sent  him  ad- 
dresses of  thanksgiving. 
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escape  the  noise  and  confusion  attending  the  necessary  repairs, 
he  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  physician,  who  urged  him 
to  take  a  trip  into  the  south  of  France.  He  visited  Avignon, 
Toulon,  Marseilles,  etc.  ;  it  was  at  this  last  city  that  he  heard 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  at  Dresden,  on  January  25, 
1866. 

A  worthy  creature,  says  one  ;  a  brave  woman,  says 
another ;  a  truly  excellent  person,  and  very  devoted  to  her 
husband,  but  who  knew  not  how  to  put  herself  into  spiritual 
communion  with  him,  and  who  desired  concessions  to  the 
public  which  he  could  not  and  would  not  make.  Married  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  they  had  been  separated  only  five  years  ; 
for  she  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Tannhduser ;  and  it  was 
not  until  that  year  (1861)  that  she  went  to  live  at  Dresden; 
why,  then,  do  certain  books  tell  us  that  they  were  separated 
a  short  time  after  their  marriage,  and  that  Wagner,  at  the 
time  he  composed  Tannhduser ;  had  quarreled  with  his  wife, 
and  wished  to  symbolize  the  extinction  of  this  profane  love  in 
the  abandoning  of  Venus  by  Tannhauser  ?  ' 

In  the  month  of  February,  1866,  the  traveller  returned 
to  Switzerland.  He  established  himself  at  Triebschen,  near 
Lucerne,  and  was  very  soon  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  Hans 
von  Billow,  hunted  out  of  Munich  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
determined  to  be  rid,  if  possible,  of  all  Wagner's  friends.  But 
this  happy  reunion  was  of  short  duration  ;  Hans  von  Biilow 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Bale,  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  giving 

1  The  truth  is  that  there  was  never  any  trouble  between  Wagner  and  his  wife. 
When  the  composer,  dreaming  of  fortune,  of  glory,  of  an  endless  series  of  triumphs 
to  follow  the  acceptance  of  Tannhauser  at  the  Opera  of  Paris,  had  sent  for  his 
wife  to  join  him,  she  was  already  seriously  afflicted  with  the  heart  trouble  which 
was  finally  the  cause  of  her  death.  Their  reciprocal  attachment  was  almost  touch- 
ing ;  she  treated  him  like  the  great  child  that  he  was  all  his  life,  and  he  evinced  a 
tenderness  for  the  invalid  that  was  at  once  filial  and  paternal.  Afterwards,  when 
they  returned  to  Germany,  she  settled  down  at  Dresden  because  she  was  too  feeble 
to  accompany  her  husband  in  his  continual  travelling  about ;  but  her  relations  with 
him  while  separated,  were  always  the  most  affectionate. 
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piano  lessons.  Before  going,  however,  he  installed  with 
Wagner  in  the  quality  of  secretary,  a  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Hans  Richter,  who  was  to  become  one  of  the 
warmest  partisans  of   the  master. 

At  Munich  a  universal  satisfaction  reigned ;  the  people 
were  all  contentment  at  having  driven  out  their  unwelcome 
guest ;  but  what  was  the  general  consternation,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  it  was  learned  that  the  king,  notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  an  imminent  outbreak,  had  gone  to  wish  his 
favorite  musician  a  glorious  anniversary !  This  unexpected 
visit  had  the  double  effect  of  consoling  the  exile  and  of 
strengthening  the  king  in  his  Wagnerian  passion.  In  sending 
away  the  musician,  the  king  had  by  no  means  promised  to 
renounce  his  music,  and  Wagner,  more  confident  than  ever  of 
this  royal  support,  joyfully  resumed  the  composition  of  the 
Meistersinger,  which  called  for  another  long  year  of  assiduous 
labor. 

The  war  and  the  events  of  1866,  by  turning  public  atten- 
tion towards  politics,  contributed  to  make  a  calm  about  the 
person  of  Wagner  ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  arranged 
that  some  model  performances  of  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin 
should  be  given  at  Munich.  Not  believing  it  practicable  as 
yet  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Munich,  the  master  had  elected  for 
directing  the  studies,  Hans  von  Blilow,  whom  a  royal  decree 
of  December  30,  1866,  nominated  royal  capellmeister  ;  and  the 
latter  gave  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  his  new  task.  He  ex- 
acted numerous  rehearsals  for  the  different  groups  of  instru- 
ments ;  he  spent  fully  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  theatre  ;  some 
even  declared  that  he  slept  there,  for  he  was  always  the  first 
at  his  post,  and  the  last. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1867,  Wagner's  presence  was 
announced  in  Munich,  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  been 
received  by  the  king  the  very  next  day  after  his  arrival.  He 
remained  little   more    than    a  week,  which  time  he  spent  in 
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conferring  with  the  intendant  concerning  the  stage  settings 
of  the  two  old  operas,  and  the  future  Meister singer.  In  view 
of  these  model  performances,  not  only  had  they  re-enforced 
orchestra  and  choruses,  renewed  the  stage  equipments  and 
touched  up  the  decorations,  but  they  had  recruited  the  best 
singers  from  all  Germany.  For  the  part  of  Frederick,  they 
had  called  a  young  artist,  Franz  Betz,  from  Berlin,  where  he 
had  already  shone  for  some  time  ;  Elsa  was  played  by  Mile. 
Mathilde  Mallinger ;   for  Ortrude  and  Lohengrin,  the  master 

had  especially  designed  Mme. 
Bertram  Mayer,  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  his  old  friend 
Tichatschek. 

Wagner,  while  having  full 
confidence  in  Biilow,  resolved 
to  return  and  superintend  the 
last  rehearsals  himself;  but 
this  time,  in  order  to  alarm 
nobody,  he  put  up  at  the 
hotel,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  staying  only  a  short 
time  in  Munich.  On  May  22, 
1867,  the  occasion  of  his  anni- 
versary, a  first  manifestation 
took  place  in  his  honor,  and  a  concert  composed  exclusively 
of  his  works  passed  off  very  successfully.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  going  smoothly,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
proved  that  the  hostile  party  was  on  the  watch,  and  which 
decided  Wagner  to  leave  immediately. 

The  general  rehearsal  had  taken  place  June  1 1,  before  the 
king,  the  author,  and  a  number  of  invited  guests ;  it  had 
gone  off  splendidly,  without  a  single  cut,  and  Wagner,  amazed 
at  the  ever  young  and  brilliant  voice  of  Tichatschek,  could  not 
refrain  from    embracing  with    emotion  this  friend    of   former 


A   MERE   PASSING    CALL. 

Allusion  to  the  numerous  demands  of  Richard 
Wagner  on  the  royal  treasury. 

(Munich  Punsch,  March  17,  1867.) 
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years,  when  on  the  next  day,  the  king,  claiming  to  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  "faithful  subjects,  who  are  displeased  to  see 
foreign  artists  supplant  thus  the  singers  beloved  by  the 
public,"  dismissed  Mme.  Bertram-Mayer  and  Tichatschek,  and 
replaced  them  by  two  young  artists,  who  were  to  shine  a  little 
later  in  Tristan  and  Isolde, —  Heinrich  Vogl  and  his  future 
wife,  Therese  Thoma.  Wagner  then  began  to  suspect,  and 
exhibiting  a  lively  irritation  at  seeing  his  score  confided  to 
young  recruits,  he  abruptly  left  the  city  and  went  back  to 
Lucerne.  Possibly  this  precipitate  flight  may  have  been  the 
result  of  an  understanding  between  the  composer  and  the 
king,  to  provide  an  honorable  exit  for  the  one,  and  to  shelter 
the  other  from  violent  popular  complaints.  However  it  may 
be,  the  master  was  already  far  away  when  the  first  performance 
took  place,  on  Sunday,  June  16,  with  a  brilliant  success.1 

King  Ludwig  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  year  1868 
should  not  pass  without  his  hearing  the  Meistersinger  on  the 
stage,  and  everything  was  ordered  to  this  end.  Moreover,  a 
sudden  change  in  Wagner's  favor  took  place  in  the  public 
opinion,  so  that,  while  continuing  to  live  in  Switzerland,  he 
was  able  to  go  frequently  to  Munich,  and  stay  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  to  direct  the  studies  of  his  work.  Hans  von  Biilow 
aided  him  with  a  filial  devotion,  and  such  rapid  progress  was 
made  at  the  rehearsals  that  they  were  able  to  fix  the  repre- 
sentation for  the  month  of  June.  As  he  had  arrived  at  Mu- 
nich before  the  end  of  May,  the  king  wished  to  celebrate  the 
2 2d  of  that  month,  which  was  Richard    Wagner's    fifty-fifth 

1  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  a  union  projected  between  King 
Ludwig  II.  and  his  cousin  Sophie,  was  broken  off,  on  account  of  the  more  and 
more  evident  incompatibility  of  temperament  between  the  young  people ;  the 
father  of  the  princess  was  obliged  to  retract  his  promise,  and  the  king's  infatuation 
for  the  music  of  the  future,  then  so-called,  was  said  to  be  no  small  part  of  the 
cause  of  this  rupture  hi  extremis,  after  vows  exchanged  and  presents  sent.  Such 
are  the  reasons  officially  given  ;  but  rumors  are  whispered  of  an  extremely  scandal- 
ous adventure,  which  fully  justified  the  king  in  the  step  taken. 
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birthday,  by  spending  the  entire  day  with  the  master  at  the 
Berg  Castle.  This  new  mark  of  favor  was  of  course  suffi- 
cient to  bring  down  showers  of  jests  upon  the  composer. 
He  had  the  evil  eye,  said  some  one,  he  had  already  killed 
Edmond  Roche  by  making  him  translate  Tannh'duser ;  he 
had  killed  Ludwig  Schnorr  by  making  him  sing  Tristan; 
pray  whom  was  he  going  to  despatch  now  with  the  Meis- 
ter singer? 

After  much  hesitation  in  selecting  an  artist  for  Walther, 
Wagner  finally  chose,  in  the  place  of  the  regretted  Schnorr, 
the  tenor  Nachbaur,  from  the  Darmstadt  Opera,  a  singer  of 
exquisite  voice  and  elegant  figure.  For  the  other  parts  they 
had  brought  together  the  best  artists  from  the  different  Ger- 
man cities,  and  this  time  the  king  did  not  attempt  to  dismiss 
them  on  the  eve  of  the  performance  to  gratify  again  his 
"  faithful  subjects."  Betz,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself 
as  Frederick,  and  who  was  an  incomparable  Hans  Sachs,  be- 
longed at  the  Berlin  Opera  ;  Hoelzel,  excellent  in  Beckmes- 
ser,  came  from  Vienna ;  Mile.  Mallinger  was  from  Munich,  as 
was  also  Mme.  Dietz,  Madeline ;  the  light  tenor  charged  with 
the  role  of  David,  came  from  Augsburg,  but  from  a  bakery, 
not  a  theatre.  He  was  singing  in  that  city  with  success, 
when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  baker,  who  would 
not  consent  to  the  marriage  unless  his  future  son-in-law  should 
abandon  the  theatre  and  learn  the  baker's  trade.  The  love- 
sick tenor  consented  ;  but  when  Wagner  claimed  his  assis- 
tance he  hastened  to  Munich,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  afterwards  return  to  his  bakehouse.  Finally,  the 
minor  roles  were  held  by  singers  of  merit,  such  as  Bausewein, 
Heinrich,  Sigl,  Fischer,  etc. ;  and  Hans  von  Bulow  would  have 
yielded  to  no  one  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra. 
He  really  had  earned  this  honor,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  directed  the  performances  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

The  first  performance,  followed  consecutively  by  five  more, 
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took  place  on  June  21,  1868,  and  the  crowd  was  even  greater 
than  it  has  been  for  Tristan.  Wagner  had  assembled  at 
Munich  the  van  and  rear- van  of  his  admirers;  critics,  men  of 
letters,  artists  and  musicians  converted  to  the  Wagnerian 
cause  had  received  an  invitation  to  this  solemnity,  at  which 
only  three  Frenchmen  were  present,  MM.  Pasdeloup,  Victorin 
Joncieres,  and  Leon  Leroy.  The  spectacle  was  announced  for 
six  o'clock.  A  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour,  the 
king  entered  his  box,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  bearing  of  an 
ordinary  citizen.  A  little  after  the  overture,  Wagner  came  in 
and  seated  himself  beside  the  young  king,  who  seemed  thus 
to  protect  him  against  a  possible  storm  ;  useless  precaution, 
for  from  the  outset  success  was  assured,  and  after  each  act 
Wagner  was  obliged  to  salute  the  audience  from  the  royal 
box.  At  the  close  there  was  an  unprecedented  ovation,  both 
for  Wagner  and  for  his  protector  ;  bravos,  cheers,  wreathes, 
speeches,  nothing  was  wanting,  and,  moreover,  it  was  only 
justice  face  to  face  with  the  work  which  had  just  revealed 
itself  to  an  enthusiastic  public.1 

The  Meistersinger,  like  Tristan  and  Isolde,  was  written  by 
Wagner  as  a  sort  of  recreation.  Having  returned  to  Paris 
for  a  short  time  in  the  winter  of  1861-1862,  after  his  long  stay 
at  the  time  Tannhauser  was  played,  he  finished  there  the  poem 
of  the  Meistersinger,  which  he  had  sketched  out  in  1845,  anc^ 
then  abandoned  for  Lohengrin.  Messrs.  Schott  immediately 
acquired  the  ownership  of  the  new  work,  and  had  it  printed  in 

■After  Munich,  the  Meistersinger  was  represented  at  Carlsruhe,  Feb.  5,  1869  ; 
then  at  Dresden,  Dessau,  Mannheim  and  Weimar.  In  1870  it  was  played  at  Ber- 
lin, Konigsberg,  Stettin,  Vienna,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  the  one  of  Richard  Wagner's 
works  which  obtained  the  most  rapid  success,  in  spite  of  the  defective  executions, 
of  which  the  master  was  far  from  approving.  "  If  I  had  a  chance  to  put  on 
the  Meistersinger  with  an  intelligent  company  of  young  people,"  said  he,  to  Mr. 
Dannreuther  in  1877,  "  I  would  require  them  at  first  to  read  and  to  play  the  piece ; 
after  that,  I  would  make  them  study  the  music ;  and  in  that  way  I  should  be  sure 
of  very  quickly  obtaining  an  excellent  execution." 
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1862,  though  not  yet  offering  it  for  sale.  In  order  to  com- 
mence the  music,  Wagner  installed  himself  at  Biebrich  on  the 
Rhine,  opposite  Mayence,  and  in  the  month  of  November  of 
the  same  year,  he  appeared  at  a  concert  given  by  Wendelin 
Weissheimer  in  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic,  to  conduct  the 
overture  to  the  Meister singer.  The  room  was  half  empty,  not 
a  professional  musician  had  the  curiosity  to  come,  and  yet  the 
effect  was  so  striking  that  orchestra  and  audience  joined  in 
enthusiastic  applause.1  About  the  middle  of  the  year  1863, 
he  went  to  Penzing,  near  Vienna,  hoping  to  find  there  the 
necessary  calm  and  leisure  ;  in  short,  after  many  attempts  to 
complete  the  work,  always  interrupted  by  unexpected  acci- 
dents, the  Meistersinger  was  at  last  finished  at  Triebschen, 
October  20,  1867,  and  the  opera  was  played  immediately  at 
the  Munich  theatre. 

Once  released  from  this  long  labor,  Wagner  went  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Paris,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  last 
embers  of  the  Universal  Exposition.  As  soon  as  his  presence 
was  announced,  the  old  pleasantries  recommenced,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  remarkable  performances  of  Tannh'duscr .  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  nonsense  with  which  people  then  thought 
to  annoy  and  worry  him,  it  will  suffice  to  cite  the  following 
facetious  paragraph,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  Parisian 
press.  A  distinguished  critic,  M.  Otto  Kamp,  had  written 
an  article  in  which  he  claimed  that  Richard  Wagner,  in 
drawing  upon  his  own  intellect  for  both  poems  and  music, 
thereby  ranked  above  Schiller  and  Beethoven.  Great  emo- 
tion, tremendous  scandal,  followed  this  assertion  ;  the  jour- 
nalist was  overwhelmed  with  letters,  with  protestations,  with 
abuse.  Pamphlet  after  pamphlet  was  published.  Kamp 
kept  quiet  and  let  them  talk.  Then,  when  the  excitement 
had    reached    its    climax,  he  published  another  article  which 

1  Dannreuther's  personal  souvenirs  in  his  article  on  Wagner  (Grove's  Musical 
Dictionary} . 
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concluded  thus:  "People  have  not  fathomed  the  depth  of 
my  idea;  let  me  explain;  Yes,  Richard  Wagner  is  superior 
to  Beethoven  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  poet;  —  yes,  he  is  superior 
to  Schiller,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  musician  "  ;  twelve-year-old 
jokes,  which  date  back  to  the  time  of  Lohengrin,  when 
Wagner  himself  wrote  :  "  Musicians  have  no  objection  to  my 
dabbling  in  poetry,  and  poets  are  not  averse  to  confessing 
my  talent  for  music  .  .  ."  Nothing  new  under  the  sun,  nor 
under  the  pen  of   M.  Alberic  Second. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Wagner  had  at  first  intended 
to  make  of  his  Meistersinger  a  comic  counterpart  to  Tann- 
h'duser ;  but  he  modified  this  early  project,  and  sought  to 
reproduce  his  own  experience  by  making  the  chevalier 
Walther  of  Stolzing  symbolical  of  free  genius  at  loggerheads 
with  the  pedants  of  the  red-tape  school,  and,  by  mere  force  of 
inspiration,  rising  superior  to  criticism,  incarnate  in  Beck- 
messer.  This  is  his  own  statement  of  purpose  ;  some  corn- 
mentors  have  gone  farther,  and  thought  to  discover  in  the 
ingenuous  Eva,  immaculate  Poesy;  and  in  the  shoemaker 
Hans  Sachs,  who  protects  Walther,  the  King  Ludwig  II. 
Still  others,  without  stepping  out  of  the  musical  world,  have 
recognized  in  Hans  Sachs,  Franz  Liszt,  whom  Wagner  has 
often  hailed  as  his  good  genius,  and  in  Beckmesser,  the  most 
pedantic  of  clerks  and  the  least  inspired  of  men,  the  learned 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  a  composer  without  genius,  and  who  was 
always  most  bitter  against  Richard  Wagner.  Such  comments 
as  these,  which  amuse  lookers-on  for  the  time  being,  and 
excite  public  curiosity,  do  not  long  endure.  But  the  work 
itself  holds  its  own  against  exhausted  criticism,  —  and  that  is 
the  principal  thing.1 

1  This  opera  of  the  Meistersinger  is  the  fourth,  and,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  last  of  Richard  Wagner's  works  which  has  been  represented  entirely  in  the 
French  language.  Very  cleverly  translated  by  M.  Victor  Wilder,  who  has  under- 
taken the  same  task  for  Tristan,  for  the  Trilogy,  and  for  Parsifal,  the  Meistersinger 
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From  a  Photograph. 
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The  Meistersinger  and  Tristan  form  a  pair,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  two  short  operas  —  the  one  historic  and 
comic,  the  other  legendary  and  heroic  —  in  which  Richard 
Wagner,  impatient  to  produce  a  work  of  art  according  to  his 
ideal,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  Trilogy,  has 
realized  results  which  in  every  point,  dramatic  and  musical, 
conform  to  the  most  rigorous  laws  which  proceed  from  his 
theoretic  affirmations.  Musical  drama  drawn  from  the  legend, 
or  musical  comedy  borrowed  from  everyday  life,  it  is  all  one  ; 
it  is  always  the  work  of  art,  as  it  has  been  gradually  formed  in 
this  superior  intellect,  which  cut  loose  from  all  previously 
adopted  forms,  in  order  to  obtain  these  essential  conditions ; 
—  a  perfect  fusion  of  song  and  sentiment,  a  rigorous  con- 
sistency between  word  and  note,  equal  and  mutual  penetra- 
tion of  music  and  poetry.  And  what  the  author  says  of  Tris- 
tan in  his  Letter  on  Music,  is  likewise  true  of  the  Meistersin- 
ger—  that  in  composing  this  work  he  had  forgotten  all  theory, 
and  that  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  the  great  happiness 
which  results  from  the  complete  spontaneity  of  the  artist  in  his 
creation. 

Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  never  was  the  word  "  system" 
more  misapplied  than  to  Richard  Wagner,  since  he  wrote  his 
first  four  works  by  instinct,  leaning  towards  the  ideal  drama, 
of  which  the  conception  was  gradually  becoming  more  clear  in 
his  mind  ;  and  since  it  was  not  until  he  had  written  Tannhau- 
ser  and  Lohengrin  that  he  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the 
road  travelled  over;  that  he  endeavored,  pen  in  hand,  to 
explain  the  ideas  which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and 
which  had  led  him  to  the  point  attained,  that  is,  to  the  Nibe- 

was  represented  on  March  7,  1885,  at  Brussels,  at  the  theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  with 
a  very  marked  success.  The  roles  were  distributed  as  follows  :  —  Eva  and  Made- 
leine, Mmes.  Rose  Caron  and  Blanche  Deschamps ;  Walther  of  Stolzing,  M. 
Jourdain ;  Hans  Sachs,  M.  Seguin ;  Beckmesser,  M.  Soulacroix ;  Pogner,  M. 
Durat ;  David,  M.  Delaquerriere ;  Kothner,  M.  Renaud  ;  Vogelsang,  M.  Voulet ; 
Nachtigal,  M.  Vanderlinden  ;   Zorn,  M.  Desy ;   a  night  watchman,  M.  Frankin. 
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lungen  ?  Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  so  many  people,  his 
dramas  have  not  been  written  with  the  view  to  illustrating 
pre-established  theories,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
Lessing ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  theories  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  works,  after  the  master  had  freed  his 
genius  from  all  foreign  influence,  in  order  to  give  it  every 
opportunity  for  a  complete  unfolding.  He  conceived  and 
wrote  Tristan  when  he  had  already  composed  a  good  part 
of  the  Trilogy ;  and  as  for  the  Meister singer,  although  he 
had  written  the  poem  at  Paris  after  the  adventure  of  Tann- 
hauser,  he  did  not  finish  the  music, 
nor  give  the  work  to  the  public,  until 
after  Tristan  had  seen  the  day. 

These  two  works,  then,  so  dis- 
similar, matured  simultaneously  in  his 
brain ;  and  the  choice  of  a  subject 
so  different  from  those  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  treat,  indicated  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trines formulated  in  deduction  from 
his  preceding  works,  applied  to  opera- 

comique    as   well  as  to  grand    opera,     AT  THE  HEIGHT  0F  G00D 
and     that     they    were,   consequently,     ™  u  M  ^0RTUNE-  . 

J  i-  j  '         Ihe  bold  dream   is  realized:    the  1m- 

capable    of   resisting  all  attacks    from  f^t^Si&JS^'Si 

I  /•  .  1      .  misfortunes  are    forgotten.       The  good 

the  quarter  01   routine  and  parti  pris.  times  have  come.    The  middle  ages 

.  .  ,  and  the  absolute   sovereigns  are  still  of 

The    Meister singer   is    a    musical  80meu*L   ■  1.  *>     >  *   -. 

o  (Munich  Punsch,  April  30,  1S65. 

comedy,  with  some  snatches  of  bur- 
lesque, and  frequent  ascents  into  the  realms  of  real  poetry. 
This  poem,  assuredly,  took  definite  form  in  Richard  Wag- 
ner's mind,  only  after  he  had  found  the  masterly  figure 
of  Hans  Sachs,  the  familiar  poet,  to  act  as  his  principal 
personage ;  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  poet,  the  chevalier 
Walther  of  Stolzing,  representing  superior  poetry;  Hans 
Sachs,  the   friend  of   Luther  and  of  Albert  Diirer,  in  whom 
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Goethe  and  Wieland  had  already  saluted  an  ancestor,  and 
whose  literary  celebrity  has  for  its  supreme  consecration, 
the  work  of  Richard  Wagner.  In  transporting  himself  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  heart  of  the 
corporation  of  meistersingers;  in  exposing  to  ridicule  both 
their  senseless  pretensions,  and  their  servitude  to  the  narrow 
and  antiquated  rules  of  a  barbaric  code  called  tabidature,  he 
has  surely  aimed  to  join  satire  to  comedy,  and  it  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  one  reflects  upon  the  struggles 
which  he  had  to  undergo  in  his  own  country ;  when  one 
reflects  that  this  opera  was  written  a  short  time  after  the 
lamentable  failure  of  Tannhduser  at  Paris.  Over  against 
these  conservative  gentlemen,  attached  to  the  most  absurd 
ritual,  and  whose  solemn  meetings  offer  a  very  comical 
picture  of  the  old  established  school,  exclusive,  and  opposed 
to  all  free  inspiration,  he  personifies  in  Walther  a  poet  of 
gentle  birth,  full  of  youth  and  passion,  who  knows  no  other 
rule  than  his  own  genius.  This  antithesis  and  this  combat 
are  the  very  core  of  the  drama,  in  which  the  noble,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  finally  triumph  over  the  petty,  the  ridicu- 
lous, the  false,  by  their  power  of  expansion  alone.  This  idea 
has  been  put  in  action  with  a  variety  of  characters,  an  abun- 
dance of  episodes,  a  fertility  of  poetic  invention,  a  richness 
of  melody  and  instrumentation,  which  make  this  drama  a 
stupendous  work  of  its  kind.  This  is  what  M.  Schure 
declared  eighteen  years  ago,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Meistersinger  in  Munich,  and  this,  to-day,  is  the  verdict  of 
all  who  have  heard  the  opera,  wherever  it  has  been  given.' 
The  seances  of  the  Meistersinger  of  Nuremberg  are  held 
in  the  church,  after  the  close  of  divine  service  ;  it  is  in  this 
beautiful  scene  that  Wagner  presents  them  to   us,  and  the 

•The  poetic  study  of  M.  Edouard  Schure,  published  first  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  has  since  reappeared  in  his  two-volume  work :  The  Musical  Drama 
(1876  and  1885). 


JGER    OF    NUREMBERG. 
Walter  and  t  I. 
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first  act  opens  with  a  reunion  preparatory  to  the  grand 
competition  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  following  day, 
St.  John's  day.  The  chevalier  Walther  of  Stolzing  has  lost 
his  heart  to  the  charming  Eva,  daughter  of  the  rich  gold- 
smith, Pogner,  at  whose  house  he  lives  ;  and  as  this  latter, 
a  zealous  meistersinger,  has  promised  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  the  one  who  shall  come  off  victorious  at  the 
competition,  Walther  solicits  first  the  title  of  "  meister." 
But  he  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  tabulature,  and  the  words 
of  counsel  dropped  by  David,  the  young  and  turbulent  ap- 
prentice of  Hans  Sachs,  do  not  prevent  him  from  making 
a  complete  fiasco  before  the  assembled  meisters.  His  rival, 
the  clerk  Sixtus  Beckmesser,  a  coarse  and  vulgar  pedant, 
who  also  aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Eva,  wantonly 
attacks  him,  and  noisily  notes  down  on  the  blackboard  his 
slightest  sins  against  the  poetical  code  ;  then  all  the  meis- 
ters declare  him  unworthy  and  reject  him  ;  Hans  Sachs  alone 
divines  the  power  and  the  worth  of  such  a  poet. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  act,  it  is  nightfall, 
Eva,  returning  home  with  her  father,  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  going  to  consult  Hans  Sachs  upon  the  result 
of  the  trial,  under  pretext  of  having  her  shoes  mended. 
This  is  a  charming  scene  of  coquetry  on  the  part  of  the 
young  girl,  who  tries  all  her  arts  upon  the  wily  cobbler,  to 
draw  him  out.  The  latter,  who  has  himself  a  tender  feeling 
for  the  girl,  sees  through  the  artifice,  and  parries  her  efforts ; 
he  ends,  however,  by  telling  her  of  Walther's  failure,  and 
she  inveighs  impetuously  against  the  silliness  of  the  old 
pedants.  Walther,  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  winning, 
is  about  to  run  away  with  Eva;  but  Hans  Sachs,  who  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  young  people,  arrests  their  flight,  and  takes 
Walther  into  his  own  house.  Night  descends.  Scarcely 
has  the  night  watchman  passed,  chanting  his  refrain,  when 
the   brainless    Beckmesser    arrives    for  the  purpose  of   sere- 
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nading  Eva.  The  yells  which  he  is  obliged  to  utter  in 
order  to  drown  the  noise  made  by  the  cobbler  expressly  to 
disconcert  him,  awaken  all  the  neighbors,  who  proceed  to 
take  sides,  and  fight  it  out.  They  all  scamper  away  at  the 
sound  of  the  watchman's  trumpet  in  the  distance,  and  when 
the  latter  tranquilly  appears,  repeating  his  somnolent  call, 
the  whole  town  has  regained   its  habitual   calm. 

Night  brings  back  peace  to  these  troubled  souls.  In 
the  third  act,  Hans  Sachs,  carrying  out  his  role  of  protector 
towards  the  two  lovers,  and  sacrificing  his  own  love  to  the 
happiness  of  the  young  people,  initiates  Walther  into  the 
primary  secrets  of  the  meistersinger's  art.  At  last  the  day 
arrives  for  the  solemn  concours  before  all  the  people  assem- 
bled on  the  meadowed  banks  of  the  Pegnitz. 

The  crafty  Beckmesser,  who  had  thought  he  was  doing 
a  very  smart  thing  to  get  hold  of  the  dry  text  of  Walther's 
poem,  corrected  by  Hans  Sachs,  finds  himself  quite  helpless 
when  his  turn  arrives  to  sing,  and  he  is  hooted  by  the  crowd. 
Walther  is  easily  proclaimed  victor,  and  thus  gains  the  hand 
of  Eva.1 

Apropos  of  this  work,  essentially  historic,  a  question 
presents  itself.  Does  not  this  exclusion  of  history  in  favor 
of  legend,  preached  by  Richard  Wagner,  seem  too  arbitrary 
and  absolute,  even  when  applied  to  his  own  productions  ? 
Some  very  just  reflections  upon  this  point  have  been  uttered 
by  two  French  authors,  who  have  written  a  really  clear  and 
clever  book  about  Richard  Wagner,  —  a  rare  thing.  It 
seems  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  merit  of  a  dra- 
matic poem  lies  not  so  much  in  the  choice  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  action  moves,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  moves 
in  that  scene,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  the  fact  is  that  there 

1  M.  Joseph  Fluggen,  author  of  the  pretty  composition  on  the  opposite  page, 
had  charge  of  the  decorations  at  the  Munich  Opera  House,  and  it  is  he  who 
was  engaged  to  design  the  costumes  for  the  Bayreuth  representations  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde. 
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are  excellent  historical  libretti,  and  there  are  also  worthless 
legendary  ones.  "And  then,"  they  continue,  "what  is  the 
legend  ?  Is  it  not  usually  unverified  history,  the  counter- 
feit of  history,  a  different  reading,  more  or  less  embellished? 
Who  shall  decide  where  the  one  commences  and  the  other 
ends?  Wagner  seems  to  be  perfectly  able  to  establish  this 
distinction ;  he  declares  himself  boldly ;  he  rejects  history, 
he  must  have  the  legend,  always  the  legend.  But  his  work 
partly  contradicts  this  ambition.  .  .  .  Lohengrin  and  Tristan 
are  knights  living  at  an  epoch  and  in  a  country  which  the 
author  himself  is  careful  to  state  precisely,  and  the  acces- 
sories with  which  he  surrounds  them,  are  furnished  by  his- 
tory, not  by  legend.  Tannhauser,  the  younger  brother  of 
Robert  le  Diable,  unveils  to  us  a  scene  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  where  the  chevalier-singers  accomplish  exploits  which 
have  nothing  of  the  fabulous  about  them  ;  the  Venusberg  is 
only  a  picture,  serving  as  a  prologue.  As  to  the  Meister- 
singer,  was  there  ever  a  reproduction  of  the  past  more  pre- 
cise, more  strictly  in  unison  with  historical  facts?"1  Assur- 
edly not. 

This  poem,  then,  which  contains  charming  scenes,  and 
truly  comic  situations,  is  at  the  same  time  picturesque,  in 
calling  to  life  a  sixteenth  century  German  town  with  its 
manners  and  customs,  its  corporations  and  its  popular  fetes, 
and  interesting  in  its  rarely  precise  data  concerning  the 
ordeal  to  be  gone  through  before  becoming  a  meistersinger. 
Those  to  whom  the  details  might  seem  a  little  tedious, 
would  surely  find  rest  and  recreation  in  listening  to  the 
wonderful  orchestration,  which  discloses  fresh  treasures  at 
every  hearing.  This  marvellous  orchestral  work  has  struck 
admiration  into  the  heart  of  Wagner's  most  obstinate  de- 
tractors ;  but  they  add  maliciously  that  they  would  prefer 
the    symphony    without    the    vocal    parts,    which,    they    say, 

1  The  Dramatic  Work  of  Richard  Wagner,  by  MM.  Albert  Soubiesand  Charles 
Malherbe  (one  vol  ,  i8mo,  Messrs.  Fischbacher,  1886). 
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Wagner  has  treated  as  a  dry  and  monotonous  recitative. 
Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  mark  ;  every  phrase  written 
for  the  voice,  whether  short  or  long,  tender  or  grand,  has 
a  perfectly  appreciable  melodious  form,  and  is  distinct  from 
the  orchestral  polyphony.  Could  anything  be  more  deli- 
cious, for  example,  than  the  tender  words  exchanged  be 
tween  Walther  and  Eva  at  the  close  of  mass,  or  Pogner's 
declaration  that  his  daughter  shall  be  given  to  the  victori- 
ous singer,  or  Walther's  first  song,  or  the  dialogue  between 
Sachs  and  Eva  at   nightfall  ? 

But  this  orchestral  work,  to  which  all  render  homage, 
is  a  conception  so  novel  that  it  needs  to  be  explained  as 
clearly  as  possible.  This  entire  symphonic  discourse,  of 
which  each  act  forms  an  unbroken  whole,  is  mainly  built 
upon  certain  typical  phrases,  or  leading  motives  {Leit- 
motive).  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  old  form  of  opera,  in 
which  each  separate  part  confines  itself  to  interpreting 
something  like  the  sentiments  expressed  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, by  a  certain  stage  personage,  while  totally  neglecting 
its  general  character,  Wagner  aims  to  portray  the  nature 
and  the  character  of  these  personages  by  motives  which 
belong  to  them,  which  encompass  them,  and  which  end 
by  personifying    them. 

These  type  or  characteristic  motives,  as  one  may  choose 
to  call  them,  differ  from  each  other  both  in  their  essence, 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment.  Some  have  their 
full  development  the  first  time  they  are  heard ;  such  is 
that  of  the  meistersingers.  Others,  appearing  at  first  in 
a  fragmentary  form,  are  combined  and  developed,  accord- 
ing as  the  personage  to  whom  they  belong  unveils  a  little 
more  of  his  character,  and  finds  himself  influenced  by  out- 
ward circumstances.  Such  are  the  type  motives  of  Walther 
and  Eva,  which  portray  in  a  marvellous  manner  the  prog- 
ress of  their  love ;  at  first  the  incipient  tenderness,  then 
the    impatient   ardor,  finally  the    declared    passion. 
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There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  it  is  a  question  of 
an  entirely  new  art,  created  by  Richard  Wagner,  and  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  opera  properly  called,  such  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  conceived.  As  has  been  already  re- 
marked in  regard  to  Tristan,  one  must  come  under  the 
spell  of  this  new  creation,  and  find  an  extreme  pleasure 
in  it,  or  else  reject  it  altogether.  I  readily  acknowledge, 
that  a  work  of  art  so  entirely  original,  and  resting  upon  so 
complex  a  musical  basis,  requires  an  initiation,  like  every 
creation  of  genius ;  but  this  initiation  will  become  gradually 
less  laborious,  as  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  this  new 
form  of  art.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  all  those,  who, 
according  to  Wagner's  wish,  listen  to  his  work  with  a  mind 
free  from  prejudice,  permitting  themselves  to  be  led,  domi- 
nated, carried  away  by  his  genius,  feel  the  same  magic 
influence  which  drives  all  impressions  from  their  minds  save 
that  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  this  work. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  creation  which, 
besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  contains  such  merry 
episodes  as  the  round  of  the  apprentices,  or  Beckmesser's 
burlesque  serenade,  capped  by  the  prodigious  uproar  of 
the  whole  town  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep  ;  such  grand 
pages  as  those  which  close  the  first  act ;  the  revery  and 
monologue  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  quintet  of  the  last  act1  and 
the  whole  final  scene  o£  the  concours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
admirable  overture,  which  was  applauded  very  enthusias- 
tically even    in   Paris? 

1  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Wagner  could  have  composed  this  portion 
of  the  Meistet singer,  a  veritable  quintet,  having  a  determined  form,  ini  pezzo  con- 
certante,  as  the  Italians  say,  after  having  formulated  a  system  so  absolute  as  that 
which  he  sets  forth  in  Opera  and  Drama.  It  is  supposed  that  this  page  was  of 
earlier  composition,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  wished  to  destroy  it  after  having 
finished  the  Meister singer,  but  that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  his  future 
wife. 


CHAPTER   XI 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SOJOURN  IN  TRIEBSCHEN  —  RIENZI  AT  PARIS  — 
INSTALLATION  AT  BAYREUTH  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  THEA- 
TRE 


T  the  same  time  that  the  Meister sin- 
ger was  first  brought  out,  June  1868, 
Richard  Wagner  had  published,  first  as 
articles  in  Die  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  of 
Munich,  afterwards  in  pamphlet  form  at 
Leipsic,  an  important  work,  —  German 
Art  and  German  Politics,  the  title  of 
which  is  known,  but  which  has  been 
read  by  few  people  outside  the  German  states.'  This  long 
paper  is  directed  principally  against  France,  or  at  least  against 
the  preponderating  influence  which  our  country  appeared  to 
him  to  exercise  even  in  Germany ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  affected  indifference  of  the  author,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  recollection  of  Tannhduser  s  failure  at  Paris  entered 
largely  into  this  anti-French  crusade.  Whether  he  obeyed 
some  instinctive  race  aversion,  whether  he  yielded  to  the 
secret   animosity   which   was   then   brewing    against    us     in 


1  In  Sept.  1857,  it  had  been  announced  from  Munich  that  Wagner  had  aban- 
doned his  plan  of  explaining  his  theories  in  a  special  sheet,  founded  and  directed  by 
himself,  and  that  he  would  simply  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  the 
new  journal  Die  Suddeulche  Zeitung,  which  was  to  appear  Oct.  ist.  One  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  this  journal  was  his  former  colleague  at  Dresden,  the  music 
director  August  Roeckel,  which  explains  this  co-operation  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  advertised  collaboration  ended  with  the  articles  indicated  above,  on  German 
art  and  politics. 
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Germany,  and  which  was  to  end  in  a  disastrous  war,  or 
whether  he  acted  from  calculation  in  espousing  this  an- 
tipathy, thinking  thereby  to  make  his  work  and  his  name 
the  personification  of  German  genius  rebelling  against 
French  civilization,  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  raise  the 
question,  since  nobody  could  solve  it.  The  only  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  search  the  innermost  depths  of  his  soul, 
and  even  then,  one  might  not  discover  anything  ;  it  is  quite 
possible,  indeed,  that  he  himself  did  not  realize  the  secret 
motives  which  seemed  to  govern  him  on  many  an  occasion. 

This  whole  work  is  the  development  of  a  passage  from 
the  Researches  on  European  Equilibrium,  in  which  the  econ- 
omist Constantin  Franz  exposes  the  influence  exerted  upon 
the  European  system  by  French  politics,  as  manifested  in 
the  Napoleonic  propaganda.  "  This  propaganda,"  says  he, 
"rests  entirely  upon  French  civilization,  without  which  it 
would  be  powerless.  Thus  the  only  course  efficacious  in 
opposing  it,  consists  in  throwing  off  the  sway  of  this  mate- 
rialistic civilization.  Now,  that  is  just  the  mission  of  Ger- 
many; for  among  all  the  countries  of  the  continent,  Ger- 
many alone  possesses  the  ability,  the  vigor  of  mind  and  the 
force  of  determination  requisite  to  bring  about  the  ascend- 
ency of  a  higher  culture,  against  which  French  civilization 
will  be  thenceforth  powerless.  That  would  be  a  true  Ger- 
man propaganda,  which  .would  contribute  very  essentially 
to  the  re-establishment  of  European  equilibrium."  Merely 
reading  this  maxim  at  the  head  of  an  article  in  which  the 
author  treats  upon  the  connection  between  art  and  politics 
in  general,  and  particularly  between  the  endeavors  of  Ger- 
man art  and  the  claims  of  Germany  to  a  higher  political 
importance,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  developments  which  are 
to  follow. 

The  allied  armies  have  delivered  Germany  and  Europe 
from  the  hated  yoke  of  Napoleon  ;  but  what  does  it  signify 
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that  France  has  been  materially  conquered,  if  she  has  in 
turn  conquered  her  conquerors  through  the  sovereign  in- 
fluence of  letters  and  of  arts?  Bayonets  and  cannons  no 
longer  suffice  to  check  this  moral  invasion;  it  is  necessary 
to  create  a  national  German  art,  and  to  sustain  it  at  any 
cost  in  opposition  to  French  art.  But  why  has  this  national 
art  not  been  created  before  ?  It  is  because  the  German 
stage  has  been  under  the  domination  of  the  French  stage, 
and  has  vainly  tried  to  lighten  the  yoke  through  the  triple 
effort  of  Lessing,  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller.  The  evil 
dates  back  in  France  to  Louis  XIV.,  "who  had  established 
rules  which  passed  for  good,  rules  from  which  the  French 
are  not  yet  free  under  Napoleon  III." ;  and  in  Germany 
to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  blindly  submitted  to  French 
influence,  and  showed  only  disdain  for  German  culture. 
"  Honor  to  Schiller,"  says  he  in  substance,  "  for  having 
given  to  the  regenerated  spirit  the  form  of  the  German 
youth  who  regards  with  scorn  the  British  self-sufficiency  and 
the  Parisian  allurements  ;  but  the  German  princes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  awakening  of  the  national  spirit ; 
at  bottom,  they  have  never  understood  culture  of  the  arts 
to  mean  anything  more  than  the  introduction  of  a  French 
ballet,  or  of  an  Italian  opera,  and,  for  that  matter,  they 
are  so  yet.  It  has  been  a  genuine  treason  towards  the 
spirit  of  their  people,  and  can  only  be  expiated  by  greater 
acts  of  kindness,  of  attention  and  of  devotion  on  their  part 
in  the  future."  It  is,  he  adds,  because  he  counts  on  these 
acts,  that  he  points  out  to  them  thus  clearly  the  damage 
done,  and  the  means  of   repairing  it. 

The  theatre  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  educating 
agent  of  the  people,  because  it  is  there  that  German  genius 
finds  its  most  irresistible  expansion.  It  was  through  the 
theatre  that  Lessing  had  commenced  his  struggle  against 
the  French    sway ;    at  the  theatre  that  Schiller  had  crowned 
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it  with  its  greatest  victory ;  but  Napoleon,  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  German  spirit,  had  taken  the  stage  away  from  the 
inheritors  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  here  the  opera,  there 
the  ballet ;  Rossini,  Spontini.  Fortunately,  German  genius 
awoke  once  more  ;  if  poetry  was  dumb,  melody  gave  glad 
evidence  of  its  new  life,  and  the  spirit  of  the  German  youth 
passed  by  in  the  magnificent  songs  of  Weber.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  forever  from  the  French,  who  can 
boast  of  nothing  but  a  pure  theatrical  virtuosity,  with  a 
special  gift  of  imitation,  or  art  of  mimicry,  and  who  seek 
only  a  frivolous  diversion  in  their  stage  performances.  It 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  German  theatre  from  its  debased 
condition  into  which  it  has  twice  descended,  and  to  the 
very  lowest  degree, —  by  adopting  Rossini's  parody  of  Schil- 
ler's William  Tell,  and  Gounod's  parody  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  the 
German  people,  that  intelligent  and  moral  people,  to  which 
propriety  is  so  natural  that  it  has  no  need  of  French  rules. 
"  We  want  to  know,"  says  he,  "  what  unheard  of,  truly 
incommensurable  wealth  of  vivifying  organization  the  poli- 
tics of  Germany  would  possess  in  themselves,  if,  by  analogy 
with  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  necessary 
elements  for  culture  and  for  true  civilization  were  attracted 
into  the  orbit  of  power  in  which  the  governments  find 
themselves  to-day  bureaUcratically  enclosed.  To  sum  the 
matter  up,  the  propensity  of  the  German  spirit  for  art  is 
universal,  like  the  mission  of  the  German  people  since  its 
first  appearance  in  history.  It  is  for  those  who  hold  in 
their  hands  the  political  destinies  of  the  nation  to  set  the 
example  of  the  appropriation  of  this  renaissance  to  the 
building  up  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people,  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  Germanic  civilization  which  shall  extend 
its  influence  beyond  the  German  frontiers."  This  appeal 
is    addressed    to    all    German    princes,    but    the    following    is 
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more  special:  "One  word  from  the  conqueror  of  Kcenigs- 
graetz  (Sadowa)  and  a  new  force  enters  into  history,  a 
force  before  which  French  civilization  will  pale  forever." 

In  other  words,  let  us  have  the  Nibelungen  represented. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  Meistersinger  at  Munich 
there  were  only  three  Frenchmen  present,  as  we  have  said, 
and  M.   Pasdeloup  was  one  of  the    three.     This  courageous 
founder  of  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, being  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer   of    Wagner's    music, 
had   done   all    in    his    power 
to    make    it   familiar    to    the 
French    public ;    but    his    ef- 
forts  were    perforce    limited 
to       symphonic      fragments. 
When  he  took  the  direction 
of     the   Theatre-Lyrique,    in 
October,    1868,   his    first  de- 
sire   was   to    bring    out   one 
or  two  of  the  master's  operas 
complete,  in  order  to  atone, 
as    far   as    possible,    for    the 
failure    of    Tannhauser.     To 
lead  off  with,   he    chose    the    opera   of  Rienzi,  which,  being 
cast    in    the    old    familiar    mould,   seemed    to    him    the    most 
appropriate    for   an    entering   wedge.     Since   Wagner  would 
not    put    himself  out    for    so    slight    a    cause,  M.    Pasdeloup 
made    the  journey  from    Paris    to    Zurich  in  order  to  confer 
with    him    in    regard    to    his    wishes,    plans,    etc.        But     he 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  ignorance  and  stubbornness  of 
the  French  journalists  and  amateurs,  who,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to   examine  the   style  of  the  work,  or  inform  them- 
selves   of   its   date,    attacked    or    defended  Rienzi  according 
as    they    had    attacked    or    defended    other  works  signed   by 
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the  same  author;  it  was  simply  his  name  that  they  hissed 
or  applauded  so  confidently.  This  performance,  given  on 
April  6th,  1869,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  modify 
public  opinion  towards  Richard  Wagner,  and  the  honorable 
endeavor  of  M.  Pasdeloup  failed  to  produce  an  effect  either 
good  or  bad,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  certain  purely 
melodious  portions,  like  the  cavatina  of  Adriano,  the  prayer 
of  Rienzi,  and  above  all,  the  chorus  of  the  messengers  of 
peace.1 

It  was  principally  Wagner's  enemies  who,  affecting  im- 
partiality, urged  the  director  to  give  a  more  decisive  opera 
than  Rienzi — Lohengrin  for  example,  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  for  once,  to  the  claims  of  this  so-called  reformer. 
"When  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people  shall  have  been 
scalped  by  this  noisiness  of  the  Red-Skin,"  wrote  one  furious 
individual,  "  free  criticism,  whose  sole  motive  is  the  splen- 
dor of  genuine  art,  will  no  longer  be  accused  of  prejudice 
in  regard  to  this  too  celebrated  melodist  of  the  forest,  and 
Wagnerianism  will  be  held,  by  the  immense  majority  of  di- 
lettanti, for  just  what  it  is,  —  the  noisiest  of  mystifications." 
A  very  erroneous  judgment.  The  great  mass  of  the  public 
had  no  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  being  wearied  by  the 
wrangling  between  the  defenders  and  the  detractors,  and 
seeing  only  an  opera  as  brilliant,  as  noisy  as  other  operas, 
but  not  more  original,  exhibited  no  eagerness  to  hear  it.  So, 
notwithstanding  the  commotion  raised  over  it,  Rienzi  was 
not  able  to  live  through  more  than  twenty-six  performances. 

Wagner,  very  well  counselled    by  his    Paris   friends,   had 

'The  French  translation  was  by  MM.  Nuitter  and  Guilliaume.  Monjauze 
gave  a  spirited  rendering  of  Rienzi ;  Miles.  Borghese  and  Sternberg  were  highly 
satisfactory  in  the  roles  of  Adriano  and  Irene,  and  a  young  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
toire charmed  everybody  by  her  rendering  of  the  little  solo  in  the  chorus  of  the 
messengers  of  peace.  MM.  Lutz  (Orsino),  Giraudet  (Colonna),  Massy  (Baron- 
celli),  Bacquie  (Cecco.)and  Labat  (Raimondo),  completed  an  excellent  personnel. 
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affected  to  be  disinterested.  "...  My  presence  and  my 
participation  at  the  performance  which  is  in  preparation," 
—  wrote  he  to  Mme.  Judith  Mendes, —  "might  give  rise  to 
a  misunderstanding.  I  would  have  the  air  of  putting  myself 
at  the  head  of  a  theatrical  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  through  Rienzi  what  I  had  lost  through  Tann- 
h'duser,  at  least,  that  is  without  doubt  the  way  that  the 
press  would  interpret  my  coming.  Now  the  mise  en  scene 
of  Rienzi  has  been  entirely  a  personal  question  between  M. 
Pasdeloup  and  myself.  After  the  performance  of  the  Meis- 
tersinger  in  Munich,  and  the  attention  which  it  attracted, 
several  propositions  were  made  to  me.  First  it  was  proposed 
to  have  a  German  troupe  give  my  six  operas  in  Paris,  one 
after  another  ;  then  they  wanted  to  give  Lohengrin  in  Italian  ; 
next  it  was  Lohengrin  in  French.  In  short  there  have 
been  no  less  than  five  projects  laid  before  me  this  summer, 
concerning  the  representation  of  my  works  in  Paris ;  I 
have  not  encouraged  one  of  them,  however.  When  M. 
Pasdeloup  came  to  tell  me  that  he  took  the  direction  of 
the  Theatre-Lyrique  with  the  intention  of  giving  several 
of  my  works,  I  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  this  zealous 
and  capable  friend  ;  and,  as  he  desired  to  begin  with  Rienzi, 
I  told  him  that  was  the  very  one  of  all  my  operas  which, 
it  had  always  seemed  to  me,  would  adapt  itself  the  most 
easily  to  the  French  stage.*  Written  thirty  years  ago,  with 
the  Grand  Opera  in  view,  Rienzi  presents  to  the  singers 
none  of  the  difficulties,  and  offers  to  a  Parisian  public  none 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  works  which  have  followed  it. 
It  is  allied,  both  by  its  subject  and  by  its  musical  form,  to 
the  operas  which  have  long  been  popular  in  Paris.  .  .  . 
Whether  or  not  Rienzi  will  make  its  way  without  me ; 
whether  or  not  my  presence  would  be  of  any  assistance ; 
such,  in  few  words,  is  my  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and 
such  is  the  line  of   action  which  I  have    decided,  or  rather, 
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which  I  am  called  upon  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  represen- 
tation of  my  works  in  Paris.1  .  .  ." 

Thanks  to  this  clever  policy,  he  was  not  deeply  cut  by 
this  mediocre  success,  and  easily  consoled  himself  for  it. 
Besides,  there  were  other  questions  under  discussion  in 
Germany  just  then,  which  had  far  greater  interest  for  him  ; 
at  last,  there  was  really  a  prospect  of  having  the  Nibelungen 
mounted.  The  king,  impatient  to  hear  some  of  this  new 
creation  of  Wagner's,  had  decided  to  have  a  part  of  it  per- 
formed on  his  fete  day,  Aug.  25,  1869,2  and  from  the  end 
of  June  the  Grand  Theatre  had  closed  its  doors,  and  the 
stage  had  been  turned  topsy  turvy  to  accommodate  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  work  which 
offered  such  unheard-of,  such  insurmountable  difficulties. 
During  these  preparations,  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  and 
choruses  were  hard  at  work  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
Richter,  an  exceptional  musician,  and  deeply  devoted  to 
Warner's  interests. 

The  musical  studies  progressed  very  well,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  they  were  obliged  to  postpone  the  per- 
formance of  the  Rheingold  till  the  first  of  September.  As 
this  date   drew  near,  the  friends  of  the  author  were    seized 

•  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  French  letters  of  Wagner's  were  reviewed 
and  corrected  before  they  were  given  to  the  public ;  but  he  was  able,  in  time,  to 
speak  the  French  language  very  passably.  At  a  public  sale  in  Berlin  this  year,  a 
letter  was  sold  which  was  signed  simply  with  the  initial  R.  ;  the  following  extract, 
from  a  letter  written  in  French  (about  1839)  apropos  of  the  translation  of  the 
libretto  of  Rienzi,  will  show  what  remarkable  French  he  spoke  at  that  time. 
"Monsieur,  j'espere  bien  que  vous  auriez  la  bont6  de  finir  votre  travail  pris  pour 
moi  et  pour  mon  avantage  de  corriger  ma  mauvaise  traduction  de  mon  sujet  d'un 
grand  opera  :  Rienzi.  En  c'esp6rant,  je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  bien  fort  de  m'envoyer 
cette  ouvrage  a  Mittau  sur  mon  addresse  si  bientot  que  possible."  This  curious 
specimen  of  Wagner's  first  French  sold  for  forty  marks. 

2  In  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year,  the  report  went  abroad  that  the  king 
had  put  at  Wagner's  disposal  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Munich,  transformed  into  a 
theatre  for  his  accommodation,  and  there  was  much  laughter  over  the  aquarium, 
which  would  be  just  the  thing  for  the  Rhine  daughters  to  paddle  about  in. 
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with  a  very  lively  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  the  stage 
equipments  and  spectacular  effects ;  everything  went  at 
cross  purposes,  and  the  depths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  splen- 
dors of  Walhalla  were  ridiculous  in  the  last  degree.  In 
their  extremity  they  telegraphed  to  Wagner,  to  come  to 
Munich  and  judge  for  himself.  He  went  immediately,  and 
called  a  general  rehearsal,  to  which  a  number  of  the  faithful 
ones  were  admitted ;  including  a  score  of  Parisians  who 
had  assembled  at  Munich  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
this  remarkable  performance.  It  was  a  veritable  break- 
down ;  Wagner  protested  against  the  grotesque  mise  en 
scene,  but  he  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  royal  in- 
tendant.  Furthermore,  the  news  of  his  arrival  had  awak- 
ened the  old  political  enmities,  and  there  was  much  talk 
about  giving  him  a  charivari,  to  punish  him  for  his  abusive 
pamphlet  about  the  Jews. 

Thus  Wagner  found  himself,  as  a  Protestant,  between 
the  Catholics,  who  could  not  pardon  him  for  winning  the 
king's  affection,  and  the  Jews,  who  still  allowed  his  pamphlet 
to  rankle  in  their  hearts ;  as  an  author,  between  a  blind 
intendant  and  clumsy  decorators.  In  this  difficult  situation, 
it  seemed  best  for  him  to  return  to  Lucerne,  and  his  friends 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  this  effect. 

Hans  Richter,  for  his  part,  refused  to  conduct  such  a 
badly  prepared  representation ;  as  for  the  singer  Betz,  he 
left  for  Berlin  the  same  day,  in  order  to  escape  from  vain 
solicitations.  Notwithstanding  these  serious  drawbacks,  the 
royal  intendant  was  expected  to  be  forthcoming  with  a  per- 
formance of  the  Rheingold,  which  the  king  was  determined 
to  see  at  any  cost.  There  was  a  lively  rushing  about  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  get  a  bass  singer  and  a  leader,  M. 
Camille  Saint-Saens  being  urged  to  fill  the  latter  post ;  but 
at  every  hand  they  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal.  As  a 
crowning  blow,  Hans  von  Bulow  sent  word  that  he  was  ill. 
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There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  they  were  obliged  to  announce 
to  the  king  the  radical  impossibility  of  bringing  out  the 
Rheingold  before  the  end  of  September  at  the  very  earliest. 
This  chapter  of  accidents  only  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
king's  affection  for  the  composer,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  his  counsellors,  who  were  too  clever  not  to  make  the  most 
of  this  disaster,  he  took  no  rest  until  the  performance  of 
The  Rheingold  was  an  accomplished  fact.  In  order  not  to 
lose  the  results  of  the  studies  made  and  the  money  expended, 
no    time    was   lost    in     sending    for    the    machinist     Brandt, 

of  Darmstadt,  to  repair 
the  clumsy  makeshifts  of 
the  Munich  machinists. 
The  baritone,  Kinder- 
mann,  took  the  place  of 
Betz,  and  Eberle  was 
charged  with  carrying  on 
the  studies  which  Hans 
Richter  had  deserted  at 
the  last  moment.     Before 


SIEGL1NDA 


aids   Siegmund  in   drawing   the   sword   from   the   ash   tree,        1  i        r      1  1  1 

whereon  they  have  engraved  their  initials  within  two  flam-      tllC    dlCl   01     tile    mOntU     tne 
ing  hearts. 

(From  Schultze  and  Muller,  The  Ring  of the  Nibelttngen,     fOVal     Will      WaS       QTatineQ  ' 
1881).  •>  &  ' 

the  first  performance  took 
place  on  September^  2 2d,  thanks  to  a  fortnight's  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  new  leader,  Wullner,  the  singers 
Vogl  and  Kindermann,  and  the  clever  machinist  Brandt. 
The  material  end  was  at  last  attained,  but  the  moral  effect 
was  doubtful.  At  the  first  performance,  the  audience  were 
undecided,  almost  hostile,  and  the  German  patience,  every 
where  proverbial,  gave  out  before  these  four  interminable 
tableaux,  with  no  entracte  nor  moment  of  rest.  It  must  be 
said  that  this  delay  of  a  month  had  made  a  great  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  audience  ;  that  very  many  of  the  most 
faithful  partisans,  after  having  danced  attendance  for  so  long 
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in  the  month  of  August,  had  not  been  able  or  willing  to 
return  in  September,  so  that  The  Rheingold  was  played  to 
a  public  less  enthusiastic,  less  acquainted  with  the  composer, 
and  even  inclined  to  regard  his  innovations  unfavorably. 
But  the  work  was  performed,  and  that  was  the  main  point ; 
its  honor  was  saved. 

A  romancer-poet,  in  narrating  these  incidents,  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  played  a  prominent  part,  asserts  that  The 
Rheingold  was  delayed  a  whole  year ;  such  a  slip  of  the 
memory  on  a  very  important  point  proves  that  these  poetic 
accounts  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  On  the  other 
hand  he  has  drawn  a 
very  life-like  portrait  of 
Wagner  at  this  period. 
"...  Sometimes  we 
were  seated,  but  he, 
never!  No,  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  him  sit  down,  un- 
less it  were  on  a  piano 
or  a  table.  Back  and 
forth,  all  over  the  great 
room,  moving  the  chairs  about,  diving  into  all  his  pockets 
for  his  snuff-box,  always  lost,  or  his  spectacles  which  some- 
times dangled  from  the  pendants  of  the  chandelier,  but 
which  were  never  on  his  nose,  clutching  at  his  flat  velvet 
cap  which  hung  over  his  left  eye  with  the  effect  of  a  black 
cock's  comb,  rolling  it  between  his  clenched  hands,  stuffing 
it  into  his  waistcoat,  pulling  it  out  again  and  putting  it  back 
on  his  head,  he  was  always  talking,  talking,  talking!  .... 
He  flew  into  transports ;  sublime  imagery,  puns,  barbar- 
isms ;  an  incessant  flow  of  words,  superb,  tender,  violent 
or  jocular.  And,  sometimes  laughing  immoderately,  some- 
times melting  into  tears,  sometimes  working  himself  up  into 


Loge,  the  Fire  King,  carried  off  by  his  enormous   red 
coat. 
(From  Schultz  and  Muller,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen.) 
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a  prophetic  ecstacy,  he  mixed  many  moods  and  many  subjects 
in  his  extraordinary  improvisations :  —  the  new  dramas,  the 
King  of  Bavaria  who  was  not  a  bad  boy,  the  tricks  which  the 
Jewish  capellmeisters  played  him,  the  subscribers  who  hissed 
Tannhauser,  Mme.  von  Metternich,  those  rascals  of  editors, 
the  response  which  he  thought  of  making  to  the  Augsburg 
Journal,  the  theatre  which  he  was  going  to  have  built  on  a 
hill  near  the  city,  where  people  would  come  from  all  coun- 
tries, Sebastian  Bach,  Auber,  etc.,  etc."  ' 

The  following  year  it  was  The  Walkures  turn  to  be 
brought  before  the  public.  Up  to  that  time  only  a  few 
important  fragments  of  this  opera  had  been  heard,  like  the 
finale  of  the  first  act,  and  the  ride  of  the  Walkures,  which 
had  been  played  at  Munich  and  Vienna  in  1863  and  1864. 
This  time  such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  as  to  enable 
them  to  bring  out  the  work  on  the  day  promised,  June  26, 
1870,  and  they  were  not  obliged  to  send  away  the  enthusi- 
asts, who  had  come  from  every  corner  of  Europe  ;  too  much 
had  been  lost  in  seeing  them  depart  before  The  Rheingold. 
Thus  the  result  was  infinitely  better.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  work  was  conceived  more  in  the  customary  vein ;  that 
the  Walkilre  presented  a  struggle  of  the  human  passions 
more  natural  and  interesting  than  the  solemn  evolutions  of 
The  Rheingold,  and  that  Wagner  the  poet,  had  wonderfully 
served  Wagner  the  musician,  in  offering  him  true  dramatic 
"  situations "  to  set  to  music.  The  musician,  in  his  turn, 
had  admirably  seconded  the  poet,  in  that  passionate  episode 
of  the  recognition  of  Sieglinda  and  Siegmund  in  the  first 
act ;  in  the  scenes  of  Brunhilda  in  the  second,  particularly 
that  with  Siegmund  ;  in  the  ride  of  the  Walkures,  Wotan's 
farewell  to  Brunhilda,  and  that  last  audacious  embrace, 
which  was  condemned  at  the  rehearsals  for  all  sorts  of  good 

1  Richard  Wagner,  by  M.  Catulle  Mend£s  (i  vol.  i8mo,  Charpentier,  1886). 


MME.    MATERNA,   AS   BRUNHILDA. 
(Not  in  French  edition.) 
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reasons,  and  which  finally  gained  its  cause,  without  appeal, 
before  the  public. 

It  was  a  success,  then,  in  spite  of  unpleasant  predictions  ; 
a  grand  success,  to  which  some  timid  ventures  at  hissing 
during  the  long  scenes  of  the  second  act,  added  a  sort  of 
zest.  The  execution  was  perfect  in  every  particular,  Frl. 
Stehle  (Brunhilda),  the  Vogls  (Siegmund  and  Sieglinda), 
Kindermann  (Wotan),  Bausewein  (Hunding),  and  Frl. 
Kaufmann  (Fricka),  had  all  shown  a  rare  dramatic  intelli- 
gence, and  had  rendered  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  char- 
acter of  their  personages ;  the  eight  Walkiires,  sisters  of 
Brunhilda,  were  represented  by  Frau  Possard,  Frls.  Leonoff, 
Mliller,  Hornauer,  Eichheim,  Ritter,  E.  Seehofer,  and  Tyroler. 
The  orchestra  also,  directed  by  Franz  Wiillner,  showed  itself 
in  perfect  training,  and  played  with  much  spirit.  It  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  twenty  performers  at  least,  and 
was  placed  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators,  according  to  in- 
structions from  Wagner,  who  had  at  last  realized  a  reform 
which  was  very  dear  to  him.  The  mise  en  scene,  very  elab- 
orate and  very  ingeniously  conceived,  was  the  work  of  the 
machinist  Brandt  and  the  scenic  artist  Jauk  ;  the  whole  cost- 
ing the  bagatelle  of  fifty  thousand  florins. 

It  was  the  king  who  paid  it ;  it  was  the  king  alone  who 
made  possible  such  an  execution  of  Richard  Wagner's  works, 
and  yet  he  was  not  present  at  the  first  performance.  He 
waited  for  the  third ;  then,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  better,  he 
ordered  The  Rheingold  to  be  performed  for  his  benefit  a  few 
days  in  advance ;  one  could  not  have  given  this  infatuated 
prince  too  much  "  music  of  the  future"  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
never  seemed  to  get  enough. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Wagner  composed,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments  of  profound  recognition  towards 
his  royal  friend,  a  truly  impassioned  bit  of  verse  and  had 
it  printed  at    the  head  of   the  first  score  of    The    Walkiire ; 


MME.   PAPIER,  AS   SIEGLINDA. 
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afterwards   he    replaced    it    by    a    general    dedication    of  the 
Trilogy  to  his  benefactor  : 

0  King  !     August  protector  of  my  life  ! 
Thy  goodness  knows  no  end.      A  refuge  thou, 
Come  in  the  evening  of  my  life  ;  I  pause 
For  words  to  fitly  sing  thy  gracious  deeds. 


1  cannot  measure  all  thy  benefits, 

Save  by  comparison  with  former  days ; 

No  star  arose  but  paled  and  disappeared ; 

Fond  hopes  supreme,  I  lost  them  one  by  one. 

Now  all  is  changed,  —  henceforth  I  proudly  walk 
Cheered  by  the  royal  sunshine  of  thy  Grace  !  1 

Two  months  after  the  appearance  of  The  Walkiire,  Au- 
gust 25,  1870,  Richard  Wagner,  a  widower  for  four  years 
and  a  half,  married  at  Lucerne,  Mme.  Hans  von  Biilow, 
who  had  just  been  divorced  from  her  husband  in  order  to 
be  united  to  the  man  whom  she  loved  and  admired  above 
all  the  world.  This  wedding  was  strictly  private,  being 
witnessed  only  by  the  faithful  Hans  Richter  and  two  or 
three  intimate  friends.  Mme.  Hans  von  Biilow,  formerly 
Cosima  Liszt,  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  pianist  and 
Mme.  d'Agoult.  She  was  then  twenty-nine  years  old.  She 
carried  to  her  new  husband  a  loyal  heart,  a  strong  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  an  inexhaustible  devotion,  of 
which  she  had  already  given  many  proofs.  In  marrying 
again,  she  retained  the  charge  of  the  four  charming  young 
daughters  of  her  first  marriage,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Blandine 
von   Biilow,  has  since  married  the  Italian  Count  Gravina. 

Richard  Wagner,  in  calling  Hans  von  Bulow  after  him 
wherever  he  went,  to  Zurich,  to  Munich,  to  Lucerne,  made, 
in  a  manner,  the  artistic  fortune  of  this  young  couple.      Hans 

1  Musical  Guide  (June  17,  1886),  Necrologic  Article  by  Maurice  Kufferath  on 
King  Ludvvig  II. 
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von  Biilow,  very  accomplished,  very  well  informed,  designed 
for  a  diplomatist,  but  turned  towards  music  by  the  decree 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner ;  a  thorough  musician  who  entertained 
a  religious  admiration  for  his  idol  and  who  knew  and  cher- 
ished the  very  least  attempt  that  flowed  from  Wagner's 
pen,  was  his  willing  slave  and  tool.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  his  wife,  constantly  in  the  presence  of  this  fer- 
vent adoration,  should  have  felt  in  her  own  heart  a  growing 
passion  which  first  betrayed  itself  at  the  time  of  the  Tristan 
performances  in  1865,  so  marvellously  directed  by  Hans 
von  Billow,  which  grew  stronger  with  time,  and  which  finally 
led  her  to  abandon  her  husband  and  go  to  Lucerne.  This 
precipitate  flight  was  a  thunderbolt  for  the  man  and  the 
artist.  Sanguinary  thoughts  filled  his  mind  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  artist  got  the  mastery  of  the  man.  "If  it  were  only 
somebody  that  I  could  kill,"  said  he  with  heroic  resignation, 
"  he  would  have  been  dead  before  this  ..."  He  never 
again  saw  the  master  to  whom  he  had  given  so  much  of 
his  life  and  heart,  and  later,  when  the  wound  had  healed,  he 
also  married  again,  and  devoted  himself  more  actively  than 
ever  to  the  Wagnerian  cause  ;  the  genuineness  of  this  devo- 
tion was  shown  to  good  advantage  when  it  was  a  question 
of  subscribing  to  the  representations  of  the  Trilogy  at  Bay- 
reuth.' 

In  1869,  a  French  woman  who  had  a  profound  admira- 
tion for  Richard  Wagner's  music,  went  to  visit  him  at  Lu- 
cerne, and  she  has  described  his  retreat  and  his  serene 
home-life  as  follows  :  "At  the  setting  of  the  sun  I  arrived  at 
Triebschen,  that  blest  corner  of  the  earth  where  I  have  since 
spent  so  many  delightful  hours.  It  was  a  sort  of  promon- 
tory, very   picturesque,    which  jutted    into    the    lake ;    there 

1  Two  years  later,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1872,  the  religious  consecration 
was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  abbe  Liszt,  to  this  union  of  Richard  Wagner  with 
Mme.  von  Blilow,  the  latter  having  renounced  the  Catholic  faith  and  adopted  the 
Lutheran  religion,  which  was  that  of  her  new  husband. 
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was  no  railing,  no  gate  ;  the  garden  had  no  fixed  limits,  and 
stretched  away  indefinitely  towards  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. The  house  had  a  very  simple  exterior,  gray,  with  a 
a  roof  of  sombre  tiles ;  but  inside,  where  everything  was 
arranged  with  taste  and  elegance,  one  felt  the  presence  of 
a  woman.  Mme.  Wagner  appeared  in  the  midst  of  her 
children,  blonde,  stately,  gracious,  with  a  winning  smile, 
and  soft,  dreamy  blue  eyes.  That  evening  was  delicious ; 
the  master  was  in  high  spir- 
its, and  showed  an  incompar- 
able gaiety  and  vigor.  I  was 
not  expecting  such  vivacity, 
such  flashes  of  wit,  such  fi- 
nesse of  language.  He  talked 
of  Paris  where  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much,  but  which  he 
loved  still,  and  he  spoke 
without  bitterness  of  the 
great  battle  of  TannhauserT1  23^1*11 
After  a  fortnight  of  quasi-resi- 
dence  at  Triebschen,  the  vis- 
itor had  become  so  attached 
to  her  hosts  that  she  took 
leave  of  them  with  many  re- 
grets, and  promised  to  return 
the  following  year.  When  Wagner's  son  was  born,  she 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal  to  stand  godmother,  although 
she  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  This  son 
was  baptised  with  the  name  of  Siegfried,  after  the  hero  of 
the  opera  by  that  name  which  Wagner  was  then  engaged 
in  composing.  In  the  last  letter  which  Mme.  Gautier  re- 
ceived from  Wagner  before  the  siege  of  Paris,  a  letter  dated 
September    5,    1870,   he    referred    to    the    ceremony    of    the 

1  Richard  Wagner  and  His  Poetical  Work,  by  Mme.   Judith  Gautier  (i2mo, 
Charavay,  1882). 
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christening :  "At  the  very  moment  of  the  benediction,  a 
storm  burst  with  flashes  of  lightning  and  terrific  claps  of 
thunder.  It  seemed  as  if  the  thunderbolts  were  to  play 
their  part  in  the  life  of  this  terrible  boy.  But  I  like  omens 
from  Heaven,  whereas  I  have  no  patience  with  the  terres- 
trial disturbances  which  have  deprived  us  of  your  presence. 
I  preserve  the  silence  so  wisely  agreed  upon  between  us. 
Yes,  happily,  there  is  a  region  of  existence  where  we  may 
be  always  united.  All  that  separates  us  now,  even  in  our 
judgments  of  the  things  which  appertain  to  this  region,  can 
only  serve  to  bring  us  nearer  together  with  time."  In  these 
last  lines  he  refers  to  the  war  which  was  commencing,  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  two  friends  had  agreed  to  guard  an 
absolute  silence. 

This  same  year,  1870,  possibly  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  a  re-issue  of  Judaism 
in  Music,  signed  this  time  with  his  full  name,  Wagner  pub- 
lished two  brief,  but  very  interesting  critical  writings.  The 
first  was  his  pamphlet,  Ueber  das  Dirigiren  (On  the  Di- 
rection of  the  Orchestra),  which  had  no  echo  outside  of 
Germany,  but  which,  being  aimed  directly  at  several  eminent 
capellmeisters,  stirred  many  angry  passions,  and  revived  the 
most  violent  discussions  for  or  against  the  author.  Outside 
of  these  attacks,  this  study  is  one  of  his  best ;  it  is  a  little 
treatise  on  style,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  views  on  the 
best  manner  of  rendering  classical  music,  with  numerous 
examples  taken  from  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  etc. 

The  other  work,  Beethoven,  published  on  December  2 
at  Leipsic,  is  a  singular  mixture  of  metaphysics  and  music. 
He  gives  a  sort  of  resume  of  all  the  writings  on  the  meta- 
physics of  music,  and  embodies  some  of  Schopenhauer's 
ideas  on  the  musical  art,  ideas  which  that  philosopher  con- 
fessed his  utter  inability  to  prove,  although  they  satisfied 
him.     Not  content  with  these,  Wagner  adds  some  quotations 
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from  Schopenhauer's  essay  on  visions  and  the  causes  relat- 
ing to  them  ;  but  aside  from  this  metaphysical  jumble,  the 
pamphlet  contains  an  expose  of  Wagner's  ideas  on  the 
meaning  of  Beethoven's  music,  which  is  really  worth  the 
while  of  serious  people  to  read  attentively.  It  is  the  writing 
of  a  musician  clear-headed  and  sensible,  in  spite  of  Scho- 
penhauer. 


•v 


VILLA  TRIEBSCHEN. 

Richard's  Wagner's  residence  on  Lake  Vierwaldstatter  where  the  "  Meistersinger,"  "  Rheingold"  and 

"  Gotterdammerting  "'  were  composed. 
(Not  in  French  edition.) 


In  1871,  Wagner,  wishing  to  make  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  his  wife's  birthday,  and  to  celebrate  also  the  first  anni- 
versary of  his  little  son's  birth,  secretly  wrote  that  familiar 
and  much  admired  composition,  the  Siegfried- Idyll,  with  a 
preface  in  verse,  explaining  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
piece  to  express  the  pure  and  serene  sentiments  which  filled 
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one's  mind  when  gazing  upon  a  sleeping  infant.  This  idyll, 
written  for  a  small  orchestra,  is  built  upon  two  or  three 
prominent  themes  from  the  score  of  Siegfried  (principally 
the  love-motive  in  E  minor  from  the  last  scene)  with  which 
is  interwoven  a  popular  German  cradle-song.  Written,  as 
it  is,  in  a  dreamy  and  tender  half-tone  throughout,  this 
piece  is  an  exceptional  one  from  the  pen  of   the  master. 

In  order  to  make  the  surprise  complete,  Wagner  had 
arranged  with  Hans  Richter  to  get  a  little  orchestra  together 
at  Zurich,  and  prepare  the  execution  of  the  piece  there. 
When  the  day  arrived,  Hans  Richter  conducted  his  musi- 
cians to  Triebschen,  grouped  them  as  best  he  could  on  the 
front  steps,  and  gave  the  little  band  over  to  Wagner's 
direction.  At  the  first  attack  Mme.  Wagner  came  from 
her  room,  and  listened  with  delight  to  this  touching  atten- 
tion from  her  husband.  This  composition,  naturally  dedi- 
cated to  Mme.  Wagner,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Mor- 
ceau  de  Vescalier  in  remembrance  of  its  first  execution,  was 
played  again  in  1871  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1877  at  the  Court 
of  the  grand  duke  at  Meiningen,  always  under  the  author's 
direction  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1878  that  he  decided  to  pub- 
lish it,  and  two  years  later  it  was  heard  in  Paris. 

In  reality  Mme.  Wagner  need  not  have  experienced 
more  than  a  relative  surprise,  for  this  sort  of  concert,  these 
musical  celebrations  of  anniversaries,  are  very  common  in 
Germany,  and  Wagner  never  failed  to  do  his  part,  unearth- 
ing some  forgotten  work  of  his  youth,  or  offering  some  new 
composition  ;  it  was  thus  that  he  had  the  prelude  to  Parsifal 
performed  at  Bayreuth,  also  for  his  wife's  birthday.  And 
while  on  the  subject  of  musical  surprises,  it  may  be  in  order 
to  recall  the  one  which  the  King  Ludwig  II.  once  managed, 
to  celebrate  Wagner's  birthday.  It  was  on  the  2 2d  of  May, 
1869.  On  that  day  there  arrived  at  Wagner's  house,  at 
Triebschen,  four  French  musicians  who  were  justly  famed  as 
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the  best  interpreters  of  Beethoven's  last  quartets,  —  MM. 
Maurin,  Colblain,  Mas  and  Jacquart,  the  latter  having  taken 
the  place  of  Chevillard,  who  was  unable  to  join  his  partners. 
These  gentlemen  were  received  in  secret  by  a  third 
party,  informed  of  the  king's  intentions ;  they  got  their  in- 
struments ready  and  awaited  the  signal.  What  was  the 
master's  amazement  on  entering  his  reception-room,  in  his 
dressing    gown    and    slippers,    to    discover    our    four    artists 

presenting  arms.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  in  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment ;  then,  recognizing  Maurin 
whom  he  had  met  in  Paris,  he 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms, 
and  received  them  all  with  a  sin- 
cere joy.  They  played  several 
quartets  for  him,  among  others 
the  8th,  14th  and  15th.  Thus  the 
day  passed  very  pleasantly,  with 
entr'actes  for  sociability  and  refresh- 
ment. In  one  of  these  moments 
of  rest,  Wagner  proposed  two 
toasts,  one  to  his  royal  protector, 
the  other  "  to  the  greatest  of 
French  musicians,  Camille  Saint- 
Sa'ens,"  —  the  same  Saint-Saens  who  since  .  .  .  but  let  us 
pass.  Wagner  always  preserved  the  most  lively  recollection 
of  this  unexpected  fete,  and,  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  said  to  one  of  his  Paris  friends  that  he  had  never  heard 
Beethoven's  last  quartets  played  better  than  by  these  four 
French  artists. 

Meanwhile,  this  plan  of  executing  different  portions  of 
the  Trilogy  year  after  year,  was  far  enough  from  conforming 
to  Wagner's  pet  project.  To  treat  them  thus  as  separate 
and  distinct  operas,  was  to  class  them  in  the  ordinary  opera 
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Liszt.         Richard  Wagner.         Biilow. 
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category,  whereas  it  had  been  Wagner's  aim  to  express  in 
this  grand  ensemble  "  the  antagonism  between  his  artistic 
tendencies  and  the  existing  theatrical  institutions";  to  launch 
a  protestation,  almost  a  challenge,  against  the  condition  of 
the  opera-theatres ;  now,  from  the  moment  each  fragment 
of  this  whole  was  treated  like  an  ordinary  work,  there  was 
no  longer  any  protestation  or  challenge.  Thenceforth,  Wag- 
ner was  haunted  by  a  fixed  idea  :  to  have  a  theatre  in  which 
he  should  reign  as  absolute  master,  where  his  work  might 
be  executed  under  conditions  adequate  and  identical  with 
those  of   its  conception. 

From  1867,  he  had  been  cherishing  this  idea,  and  his 
architect  friend,  Gottfried  Semper,  had  drawn  at  that  time 
by  order  of  the  king,  a  plan  which  was  displayed  at  the 
Zurich  Exposition  ;  but  this  gigantic  plan,  which  took  no 
account  of  difficulties,  earthly  or  otherwise,  entailed  such 
ruinous  expenses  that  the  king  was  frightened  ;  his  purse 
would  have  been  emptied  by  barely  a  quarter  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  hostility  of  his  people  and  of  his  ministers  had 
already  constrained  him  to  close,  after  two  months'  trial,  the 
school  of  song  established  according  to  Wagner's  ideas, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  singers  after  his  own  heart. 
What  would  have  happened  if  he  had  proposed  expending 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  required  for  the  model  theatre  ? 
Wagner  realized  that  the  royal  protection  was  insufficient 
to  procure  for  him  the  special  theatre  necessary  for  the 
representation  of  the  Trilogy  as  he  had  conceived  it,  and  he 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  people  by  exalting  its  artistic 
patriotism  and  its  national  pride.  This  project  was  well 
timed,  for  the  over-excited  pride  of  the  Germans  after  the 
war  of  1870  was  calculated  to  incline  their  hearts  to  Wag- 
ner's teaching  and  preaching  in  favor  of  Germanic  art. 
For  an  instant  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  finding 
in  the  new  Emperor  an  aid  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
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Bavarian  king  ;  but  William  I.,  having  little  enough  interest 
in  matters  musical,  had  simply  sent  him  three  hundred 
thalers,  perhaps  in  acknowledgment  of  the  march  (Kaiser- 
marsch)  which  Wagner  had  composed  for  the  coronation  of 
the  new  German  emperor,  and  which  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Berlin,  April  14,  1871  ;  it  is  moreover  a 
magnificent  composition,  plainly  inspired  by  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  emperor  concerned  himself 
much  about  it.  Three  hundred  thalers!  This  pittance  was 
not  what  the  author  expected,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction. 

"  Nothing,  "  he  wrote  with  bitterness,  "  similar  to  what 
I  had  projected,  and  at  last  commenced  with  confidence, 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  enthusiastic  friends,  had  ever 
yet  been  undertaken.  It  was  entirely  worthy  the  support 
of  our  young  imperial  government,  which  could  not  have  in- 
augurated its  brilliant  reign  more  gloriously  than  by  giving 
the  most  liberal  aid  to  a  disinterested  object,  and  for  a  motive 
purely  ideal.  Such  an  act  would  have  been  all  the  more  to 
its  credit  and  glory,  since  the  German  people  itself  is  poor, 
and  has  not  vast  resources  at  its  disposal  to  satisfy  its  in- 
tellectual needs,  whereas  the  government  at  that  epoch  was 
overflowing  with  wealth  through  the  terms  of  treaty  with  its 
vanquished  neighbor.  But  the  powers  which  reigned  in 
Germany,  neglectful  as  usual  of  the  interests  of  true  art, 
saw  in  my  efforts  at  that  time,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past, 
only  the  expression  of  the  most  extreme  personal  ambition, 
and  in  the  institution  which  I  projected,  nothing  but  the 
extravagant  demand  for  an  extraordinary  and  useless  repre- 
sentation of  my  own  works,  solely  for  the  gratification  ot 
my  personal  self-love.  Thenceforth  the  achievement  of  my 
enterprise  was  left  entirely  to  myself  and  my  friends." ' 

1  Richard  Wagner,  The  Work  and  the  Mission  of  My  Life,  autobiography 
translated  by  M.  Edmond  Hippeau   (1844).     Wagner,  then,  had  innocently  flat- 
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During  the  last  days  of  his  stay  in  Switzerland,  in  De- 
cember, 1870,  he  had  published  his  study  on  Beethoven,  in 
which  he  cleverly  likened  his  own  work  to  that  of  the  master 
of  masters,  by  explaining  that  Beethoven  had  been  irresis- 
tibly led,  by  the  continuous  progression  of  his  genius,  to 
unite  words  to  the  orchestra  in  his  last  symphony,  and  that 
he,  Wagner,  had  carried  out  the  supreme  idea  of  the  master 
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HANS   RICHTER  DIRECTING  THE   ORCHESTRA   AT  BAYREUTH. 

From  an  original  sketch. 

by  founding  the  symphonic  omnipotence  of  orchestra  and 
words  in  his  new  art  work.  He  had  also  published  about 
the  same  time,  in  April,  1870,  a  pamphlet  on  the  execution 
of  the  dramatic  festival  of  The  Nibelungen  Ring,  in  which 
he  explained  all  the  conditions  which  he  believed  indispen- 

tered  himself  that  a  portion  of  the  millions  paid  by  the  French,  would  be  devoted 
to  founding  his  ideal  theatre.  Certain  German  biographers  even  assert  that  in 
1870,  he  tried,  out  of  resentment  for  Tannh&user's  failure  in  Paris,  to  induce 
King  Ludwig  II.  to  ally  himself  with  Prussia  against  us.  But  proofs  of  this  state- 
ment are  wanting ;  and  are  there  not  enough  grievances  to  be  found  in  Wagner's  au- 
thentic writings,  without  having  recourse  to  imaginations  like  this? 
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sable  in  order  to  attain  to  the  supreme  end  of  art,  which 
was,  according  to  his  idea,  to  transport  the  spectator  from 
the  real  to  an  imaginary  world,  by  making  him  live  the  life 
of  the  heroes  on  the  stage  before  him. 

He  would  no  longer  put  up  with  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  musical  art.  He  demanded  many  changes  and  inno- 
vations in  the  purely  material  means,  and  even  modified 
the  arrangement  of  the  theatre  itself.  By  darkening  the 
room  almost  completely,  he  isolated  each  spectator  from 
the  rest  of  the  assembly,  and  forced  him  to  concentrate  his 
whole  attention  upon  the  stage,  where  the  actors,  lighted 
from  all  points,  seemed  to  move  in  a  world  unknown,  super- 
natural. Furthermore,  in  order  to  suppress  everything  which 
might  recall  real  life  or  the  artifice  of  the  theatre,  he  ren- 
dered the  orchestra  invisible  to  the  spectator,  by  placing 
it  before  the  stage  in  a  pit  decorated  with  the  singular 
name  of  Mystic  Gulf,  whence  sonorous  waves,  softened,  and 
more  perfectly  blended,  should  be  diffused  insensibly  through 
the  entire  room,  and  envelop  each  auditor  in  mysterious 
effluence.  And  it  was  according  to  these  indications  that 
Gottfried  Semper  had  built  on  paper  that  incomparable 
theatre    for    the    Nibelungen.1 

1  This  .invisible  orchestra,  the  first  idea  of  which  really  proceeded  from  Gretry 

—  which  does  honor  to  his  perspicacity  without  depreciating  Wagner's  innovation 

—  is  placed,  as  usual,  in  front  of  the  stage  but  considerably  below  it,  the  loudest 
instruments  being  given  the  lowest  level.  A  sort  of  light  wooden  semi-arch,  or 
elongated  hood  similar  to  our  prompter's  box,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  stage, 
and  entirely  conceals  from  the  audience  the  orchestra  and  its  leader ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  in  full  sight  of  all  the  musicians  and  singers.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  proved  to  be  very  favorable.  "It  was  feared,"  says  Dannreuther, 
"  that  such  a  disposition  would  destroy  the  delicate  effects  of  the  orchestra ;  it  was 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  most  subtle  details  were  perfectly  perceptible,  and 
that  the  reed  instruments  were  heard  more  distinctly  than  ever;  furthermore,  the 
forte  passages,  which  ordinarily  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  sudden  explosion  of 
trumpets  and  trombones,  were  somewhat  refined,  and  thus  responded  to  Wagner's 
desire."  At  times,  indeed,  these  seemed  to  certain  auditors  a  little  too  subdued 
and  sweet. 
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But  where  was  this  model  theatre  to  be  constructed  ?  On 
this  point  Wagner  hesitated.  While  desiring  to  remain  on 
Bavarian  territory,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  which 
the  royal  protection  offered  him,  he  was  not  favorably  in- 
clined to  Munich,  whose  population  was  always  hostile  to 
him  ;  for  his  dearest  ambition  now,  was  to  obtain  an  execu- 
tion of  his  Trilogy,  far  away  from  all  political,  religious,  or 
other  rivalries.  It  was  this  which  made  him  fix  upon  a 
little  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  insufficient  to 
form  an  audience,  but  far  from  all  enmities,  sheltered  from 
all  prejudices,  traditions  and  customs.  In  the  month  of  April, 
187 1,  he  visited  Bayreuth,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  of 
the  same  year,  having  taken  counsel  with  such  friends  as 
Feustel,  Gross,  etc.,  he  decided  that  his  model  theatre 
should  be  erected  in  this  tranquil,  out-of-the-way  spot. 

The  municipality  of  Bayreuth,  a  city  three  quarters  Pro- 
testant, and  devoted  to  the  national  liberal  party,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  interested  in  this  project,  which  was  to  awaken 
within  it  the  artistic  life  which  had  slumbered  for  so  long;  it 
graciously  made  Wagner  a  gift  of  the  two  lots  necessary  for 
his  theatre  and  for  the  house  which  he  was  to  build  in  the 
suburbs.  It  was  in  1872  that  Lucerne  was  abandoned  for 
Bayreiith,  and  Mme.  Wagner  wrote  on  April  2 2d  to  Mme. 
Mendes-Gautier :  "One  last  word  from  Triebschen,  my  dear 
friend,  which  we  leave  with  full  hearts  and  anxious  minds. 
To-morrow  Wagner  goes  to  Bayreuth  ;  I  follow  him  with  the 
children  and  Rus  in  a  week.  We  could  not  leave  without 
sending  you  our  affectionate  remembrances  and  best  wishes."  ' 

1  Richard  Wagner,  Mme.  Judith  Gautier.  —  The  member  of  the  family  which 
responded  to  the  name  of  Rus  was  a  magnificent  black  Newfoundland,  for  whom 
Wagner  had  quite  a  paternal  affection.  He  always  had  a  passion  for  animals,  par- 
ticularly dogs,  and  it  is  often  recounted  how  the  composition  of  \.\\?r-Meistersitiger 
was  interrupted  for  some  little  time  by  a  bite  which  Wagner  received  in  his  right 
hand  from  a  miserable  stray  dog  which  he  picked  up  and  cared  for  at  Zurich.  The 
wound  was  sufficiently  serious  to  prevent  him  from  writing,  and  as  he  could  not 
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In  order  to  realize  the  necessary  sum  placed  at  three 
hundred  thousand  thalers,  Wagner  adopted  the  plan  of 
one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans,  the  pianist  Carl  Tausig, 
who  placed  on  subscription  a  thousand  patronage  shares  of 
three  hundred  thalers,  giving  each  holder  the  right  to  attend 
the  three  series  of  performances  of  the  Trilogy,  twelve  in 
all  ;  a  third  of  a  subscription  entitled  the  holder  to  a  single 
series.  A  certain  number  of  these  shares  had  already  been 
subscribed  for,  when  Tausig  was  stricken  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  July,  1871.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  Emil  Heckel  started  the  system  of  Wagnerian 
Associations,  and  founded  one  himself  at  Mannheim ;  the 
experiment  immediately  proved  that  there  were  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  even  outside  it,  many  people  ready  to  fur- 
nish their  share  of  both  labor  and  money,  who  would  not 
have  been  able  to  put  out  the  three  hundred  thalers. 

A  committee  presided  over  by  Frederick  Feustel,  a  rich 
banker  of  Southern  Germany,  and  composed  of  Adolph 
Gross,  Theodore  Muncker,  Emil  Heckel  and  Frederick  Schon, 
gave  the  liveliest  impulse  to  the  societies  which  were  then 
forming  all  over  Germany  and  her  colonies,  also  in  Saint 
Petersburg,  Varsovie,  New  York,  Amsterdam,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Stockholm,  Milan,  London,  indeed  all  over  the  world, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  adherents,  and  receiving  sub- 
scriptions for  the  performance  of  The  Nibelungen.  The 
members  of  these  societies,  united  under  the  name  of 
Wagnerverein,  organized  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  undertaking,  and  the  master  himself  made  a  tour  through 
Germany,  giving  concerts  composed  of  fragments  from  the 
Trilogy,   at  Mannheim,  Vienna,  Hamburg,    Schwerin,    Berlin, 

dictate  his  music,  he  was  reduced  to  an  inaction  which  must  have  been  terribly  try- 
ing to  him ;  but  the  unfortunate  sick  dog  was  cared  for  none  the  less  kindly. 
"  When  a  dog  has  received  a  good  education,"  says  the  Wagner  of  Faust,  "  he 
interests  even  a  sage." 
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Cologne,  etc.,  attending  banquets  and  making  speeches  to 
enflame  the  zeal  of  the  subscribers.  Wagner  was  now  in 
his  zenith,  and  the  whole  universe,  marvellous  spectacle,  was 
roused  to  activity  in  helping  him  to  realize  his  gigantic  pro- 
jects. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Festivals  was 
laid  by  Wagner  with  great  ceremony,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Bayreuth  hill,  May  22,  1872,  his  sixty-ninth  birthday.  On 
the  same  day  he  received  a  telegram  from  King  Ludwig : 
"On  this  day  of  such  great  importance  to  all  Germany,  I 
send  you,  dear  friend,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  my 
warmest  and  most  sincere  congratulations.  Greetings  and 
blessings  to  this  grand  enterprise  of  the  coming  year.  To- 
day, more  than  ever,  I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit."  Nearly 
two  thousand  musicians  and  singers  had  come  to  take  part 
in  this  ceremony,  and  had,  in  a  manner,  encouraged  the 
composer's  illusions,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  would  be 
able  to  bring  out  his  Trilogy  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

In  order  to  worthily  celebrate  this  great  day,  a  concert 
was  given  in  the  little  old  theatre  of  the  Margraves  of  Bay- 
reuth, where  Richard  Wagner  directed  the  execution  of  his 
Kaisermarsch,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  arranged  to  suit 
himself,  with  the  addition  of  brass  instruments  in  the  Scherzo 
passage,  where  he  found  the  reed  instruments  insufficient, 
and  other  minor  changes.  "  This  symphony,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  ideal  stepping-stone  of  the  national  art,  which  is  going 
to  give  to  the  victorious  German  people  the  first  example 
of  a  grand  scenic  festival,  of  a  dramatic  and  musical  repre- 
sentation which  is  perfection  itself."  Some  days  later,  Mme. 
Wagner  wrote  to  Mme.  Gautier  :  "  Our  festival  is  over,  and 
in  spite  of  very  bad  weather,  it  has  been  magnificent.  The 
words  which  Beethoven  sang  to  us :  '  All  men  become 
brothers ! '  were  realized  during  these  few  days  at  Bay- 
reuth, where  from  every  corner  of  the  globe  were  assembled 
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our  friends,  known  or  unknown,  all  having  the  same  thought, 
the  same  faith.  ..." 

In  order  to  give  great  lustre  to  this  ceremony,  Wagner 
had  called  upon  all  the  willing  musicians  and  singers  in 
Germany;  he  required  only  three  hundred;  more  than  four 
hundred  responded  to  his  call.  When  the  fete  was  over, 
he  drew  up  a  sort  of  proclamation  to  his  people,  —  a  veri- 
table sovereign  in  this  musical  realm  :  "  In  saying  farewell 
to  the  members  of  this  superb  reunion  of  artists,  who,  in 
these  happy  days  of  May,  coming  from  many  a  distant  land, 
have  gathered  about  me  to  celebrate  our  great  Beethoven, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  shake  each  one  by  the  hand, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  address  to  them  now,  even  in 
writing,  this  farewell  benediction.  I  thank  my  friends,  singers 
and  musicians,  who,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  from 
Pesth  to  Mannheim,  have  responded  to  my  invitation  for  this 
noble  artistic  festival." 

Written  and  published  at  Bayreuth,  May  24,  1872. 


SIEGFRIED    AND    THE    DRAGON    AWAITING 

THE   HOUR  OF   COMBAT. 
(From  Schultzt  and  Mueller,  The  Nibelungen  Ring,  1883.) 


CHAPTER   XII 


NIBELUNGEN    RING   AT   BAYREUTH 


T  is  myself  and  my  friends,"  proudly  wrote 
Wagner  in  The  Work  and  Mission  of  my 
Life,  in  1879,  "who  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  such  a  colossal  enterprise."  He 
then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  his  idea. 
"  Never  was  such  a  work  accomplished, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  anxieties,  in  spite  of  the  most  narrow- 
minded  opposition,  as  when  the  ideal  Theatre  was  finally 
erected  at  Bayreuth.  It  was  desired  to  unite  there,  from 
among  the  most  precious  resources  of  the  stage,  all  that 
could  contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  success  of 
the  first  celebration  of  a  great  German  dramatic  festival ; 
of  a  solemnity  which,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  was 
essentially  consistent  with  the  true  principals  of  art,  —  the 
triple  representation  of  the  four  parts  of  my  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungen  in  the  summer  of  1876."  Intoxicated  by  his 
triumph,  he  apparently  forgot  what  he  had  written  ten  years 
before,  apropos  of  Rienzi :  "  My  nature  as  well  as  my  destiny 
have  vowed  me  to  the  concentration  and  the  solitude  of 
labor,  and  I  feel  myself  totally  unsuited  to  all  outside  enter- 
prises" 

A  very  legitimate  pride,  all  things  considered,  after  so 
many  difficulties  conquered,  so  many  obstacles  surmounted. 
This  ceremony  of  May  22,  1872,  which  seemed  to  announce 
Wagner's  definite  success,  provoked  a  violent  crusade  against 
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him  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  and  particularly  the  Jews, 
who  were  by  no  means  disarmed.  They  were  exasperated 
by  the  prospect  of  his  near  triumph,  and  they  dealt  him 
some  furious  blows.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  race  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  name,  Dr. 
Puschmann,  published  a  consultation  which  nobody  had 
asked  of  him,  and  which  was  intended  to  prove  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  insanity  of  Richard  Wagner.  He 
proclaimed  that  he  had  deeply  admired  the  Wagner  of 
Tannh'duser  and  Lohengrin,  but  that  the  creative  force  of 
the  master  had  been  exhausted  since  his  stay  at  Munich, 
where  were  exhibited  the  first  symptoms  of  his  madness. 
Dating  from  this  epoch,  he  declared,  the  artist  had  had 
the  sad  consciousness  of  his  impotence,  and  all  the  efforts 
which  he  had  made  to  arouse  his  genius,  had  only  ended 
in  disorderly  and  incoherent  results.  This  remarkable  doc- 
tor asserted  also  that  he  had  recognized  two  diagnostic  signs 
of  Richard  Wagner's  insanity ;  first  the  excessive  pride  and 
mania  for  grandeur,  which  prevented  the  patient  from  seeing 
anything  noble  or  worthy  outside  of  himself;  second,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  persecution  delirium,  which  made  him  dis- 
cover "  a  Jew  in  ambush  wherever  his  productions  failed  to 
obtain  the  grand  success  of  which  he  believed  himself  sure  . .  ." 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  these  exhibitions  of  resentment ; 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  day  when  such  offensive 
attacks  were  published,  even  in  the  serious  journals  of  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  show  the  bitter  hatred  which  these  people 
entertained  for  him. 

About  this  time,  as  it  was  announced  that  Wagner  was 
going  to  Cologne,  and  thus  venture  into  the  camp  of  his 
most  bitter  enemies,  Ferdinand  Hiller  sharply  wrote  that 
it  would  require  no  courage  on  Wagner's  part,  to  come  to 
a  city  like  Cologne,  where  Tannh'duser  and  Lohengrin  were 
played   with   great   success,  and  where  he   was    sure   to  be 
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received  as  a  hero.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  since  the  party  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  treat  me  as  an  adversary,  and  pro- 
scribed me  as  such,  I  feel  no  longer  called  upon  to  deny 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  Wagner  has  written,  composed 
and  undertaken,  irritates  me  exceedingly.  I  must  call  to 
mind,  however,  that  I  have  made  known  to  the  public,  by 
excellent  renderings,  his  principal  concert  compositions.  To 
see  Wagner  directing  one  of  his  own  works  must  be  as  in- 
teresting to  his  adversaries  as  to  his  partisans,  particularly 
as  he  will  wield  on  such  an  occasion  the  baton  of  a  leader  of 
an  orchestra,  not  of  German  prose."  From  this  final  thrust 
it  would  seem  that  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Hebrew  origin,  was 
not  in  the  humor  to  forgive  Wagner  for  his  violent  attack 
against  the  Jews. 

This  rising  in  arms  did  not  prevent  the  Bayreuth  theatre 
from  being  built,  although  something  else  threatened  to  do 
so.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  the  corner-stone  laid,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  zeal  of  disciples  and  adherents,  the  sub- 
scriptions were  slow  in  coming  in,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  concerts  were  only  enough  to  erect  the  outside  of  the 
building,  leaving  nothing  for  the  interior.  Of  the  three 
hundred  thousand  thalers  which  the  shares  were  expected 
to  furnish,  it  had  been  easy  enough  to  collect  a  third,  and 
the  work  had  been  commenced  immediately;  but  this  point 
once  attained,  the  money  stopped  coming ;  confidence  seemed 
to  be  lost.  Then  Wagner's  good  genuis,  King  Ludwig, 
came  again  to  his  aid.  He  advanced  the  two  hundred 
thousand  thalers  which  were  lacking,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  repaid  from  the  future  sale  of  the  shares.  The 
final  success  of  the  enterprise  was  then  assured.  They  could 
proceed  with  the  decorations,  the  machinery,  and  all  the 
interior  furnishings.  The  enterprise  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  the  representations  were  definitely  fixed  for  the  spring 
of    1876. 
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Wagner,  however,  even  after  this  offer  from  the  king, 
continued  to  work  actively  for  Bayreuth.  Early  in  March 
1875,  he  went  with  Liszt  to  Pesth,  where  the  two  gave  a 
grand  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  theatre.  It  appeared 
that  the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law  each  drew  after  him 
his  cohort  of  admirers,  armed  with  flatteries  and  enthusiastic 
homages,  and  that  Liszt's  army  of  followers  carried  things 
with  so  high  a  hand  that  Wagner  took  offense  and  abruptly 
left  town,  first  countermanding  a  banquet  which  had  been 
planned  in  his  honor.  Some  days  after,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  directed  several  concerts  for  the  Bayreuth  work, 
and  saw  himself  called  to  account  by  certain  journals,  for 
giving  the  lie  to  his  own  theories  in  cutting  up  his  works 
and  having  selections  from  them  performed  in  concert. 
"  The  scarcity  of  money,"  said  they,  "  the  necessity  of  being 
ready  for  the  supreme  day  of  glory  which  he  has  fixed  for 
himself,  could  alone  constrain  him  to  impose  upon  himself 
such  a  flat  contradiction." 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1875,  Wagner  returned 
to  Vienna,  to  superintend  a  revival  of  his  opera  of  Tannhdu- 
ser,  with  modifications  new  to  Germany.  For  one  thing, 
he  had  introduced  the  grand  bacchanale  written  at  Paris 
for  the  first  tableau,  a  change  easy  to  understand,  since  this 
piece  was  quite  consistent  with  his  most  recent  manner. 
But  besides  this,  he  had  reduced  the  overture  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  simple  introduction,  blended  with  the  first 
scene  of  the  work  by  means  of  the  symphonic  development 
of  the  Venusberg  motives ;  the  repetition  of  the  song  of 
the  pilgrims  was  thus  suppressed,  with  that  famous  phrase 
of  the  violins,  more  than  a  hundred  times  repeated,  which 
had  provoked  such  violent  discussions.  At  the  end  of  the 
performance,  Wagner,  who  sat  in  one  of  the  proscenium 
boxes,  felt  impelled  to  respond  to  the  applause  by  making 
a   little   speech.       He   thanked    the   public   for   its   attitude, 
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the  artists  for  their  zeal,  and  concluded  with  these  unex- 
pected words  :  "  May  the  success  continue,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  talents  which  have  been  put  at  my  disposal ! " 

Thereupon,  a  great  flutter  in  the  musical  world  of  Vienna, 
which  had  no  relish  for  these  superb  and  disdainful  airs,  and 
a  marked  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  already  dis- 
concerted by  this  mutilation  of  a  favorite  overture.  Tann- 
hauscr,  thus  remodelled,  was  played  only  twice,  and  a  few 
days  after,  they  were  thrown  back  upon  Lohengrin  ;  Wagner 
still  presided  over  the  mise  en  seme;  but  he  left  Vienna  the 
day  after  the  performance,  and  did  not  attempt,  this  time,  to 
make  a  speech.  In  March,  1876,  he  went  to  Berlin,  to 
superintend  the  first  performance  in  that  city,  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde.  After  the  first  act,  the  master  received  a  hearty 
ovation  ;  but  what  touched  him  much  more  than  the  bravos, 
was  the  fact  that  the  emperor,  present  with  all  his  court,  had 
permitted  the  entire  receipts  to  apply  to  the  colossal  enter- 
prise at  Bayreuth  :  five  months  more,  and  the  dream  would 
become   a  reality !  ' 

Meanwhile,  Wagner  had  received  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  a  proposition  highly  advantageous  from  a 
pecuniary  standpoint,  and  very  flattering  in  its  proof  of  his 
many    adherents    and    admirers    in    the    New   World.2      The 

1  In  regard  to  the  cut  on  the  opposite  page,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
rounded  facade  has  been  modified,  as  is  explained  farther  on.  The  high  part  of 
the  theatre,  corresponding  with  the  stage,  is  here  too  high  proportionally  for  the 
rest  of  the  building ;  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  grounds  before  the  theatre,  with 
marble  balustrades,  statues  and  fountains,  that  existed  perhaps  on  paper,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  realized.  The  theatre  is  reached  by  a  winding  path,  bordered 
with  small  trees,  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  page  259.  The  little  sketch  at  the  top 
of  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  sgraffito  over  the  principal  en- 
trance of  Wagner's  house  at  Bayreuth. 

2  Previously,  in  1872,  the  city  of  Chicago,  regarding  him  as  a  curiosity,  had 
offered  him  $100,000  to  come  there  and  direct  a  number  of  his  works ;  but  he  had 
declined  this  offer,  pleading  that  the  building  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre  was  occupy- 
ing his  whole  attention,  and  prevented  him  from  making  so  long  a  voyage. 
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United  States  were  getting  ready  to  celebrate,  in  1876,  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  number  of  Wagner's 
fanatical  partisans  had  conceived  the  idea  of  requesting  him 
to  compose  a  Grand  Festival  March,  to  be  played  at  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  and 


A   CORNER  OF  THE   BAYREUTH   THEATRE. 
After  an  original  sketch. 


for  which  they  offered  him  the  enormous  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  What  an  unexpected  stroke  of  fortune  !  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Wagner  accepted.  This  march,  played  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1876,  is  a  very  brilliant  and  very 
noisy  composition,  intended  to  be  performed  only  in  the 
open    air.       The    first    movement,    built    upon    an    American 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  "NIBELUNGEN  RING,"  AT  BAYREUTH  IN  1876. 
Alberich  and  the  Rhinedaughters,  first  scene  of  the  Rheingold. 
From  a  drawing  by  M.  Knut   Ekwall. 
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theme,  is  a  superb  piece  of  orchestration,  and  the  conclusion 
is  made  grandly  effective  by  an  unique  combination  of  this 
popular  air  with  a  song  of  Wagner's  own  conception.  He 
gallantly  dedicated  this  march  to  the  Ladies'  Committee  of 
Philadelphia,  with  an  epigraph  borrowed  from  Goethe:  "  He 
alone    deserves    freedom    and    existence  who    daily  conquers 


PLAN  OF  THE  BAYREUTH  THEATRE. 

E.     Entrance.  O.     Orchestra. 

L.     Loges.  V.     Vestibule. 

G.     Amphitheatre.  S.     Stage. 


them."  For  five  thousand  dollars  the  beautiful  American 
ladies  would  perhaps  have  preferred  a  dance,  with  or  without 
the  quotation  from  Goethe.1 

1  The  view  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  is  very  correct 
as  to  the  architecture,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  one  which  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  ensemble  ;  but  what  inaccuracy  of  detail !  In  the  first  place,  the  auditorium  is 
entirely  a  work  of  the  imagination.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  spectators  were  not 
permitted  to  leave  their  seats  and  move  about  during  the  performance,  the  room 
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Wagner  thus  came  into  possession  of  a  snug  little  sum, 
which,  as  he  was  always  pressed  for  money,  did  not  come 
amiss.  But  he  never  felt  particularly  proud  of  his  part  of 
the  transaction,  and  when  this  march  was  played  in  London 
in  1877,  he  thought  it  well  to  give  his  friends  a  few  words 
of  explanation  in  an  informal  talk,  in  which  he  said  among 
other  interesting  things,  "  I  am  not  a  learned  musician ;  I 
never  had  occasion  to  make  antiquarian  researches,  and 
the  periods  of  transition  have  but  a  moderate  interest  for 
me.  I  have  gone  straight  through  from  Palestrina  to  Bach, 
from  Bach  to  Gluck  and  Mozart,  or,  if  you  prefer,  I  have 
traversed  these  same  stages  backwards,  from  Mozart  to 
Palestrina.  It  suited  me  personally  to  content  myself  with 
the  principal  masters  —  the  heroes  —  and  their  most  im- 
portant creations.  That  this  system  may  have  had  its  dis- 
advantages, is  quite  possible ;  at  all  events,  my  mind  has 
never  been  crammed  with  music  in  general.  ..."  All  this 
preamble  was  simply  designed  to  lead  up  to  the  following 
conclusion,  essential  in  his  eyes  :  "  Not  being  a  learned 
musician,  I  have  never  been  able  to  write  to  order.  If  a 
subject  does  not  interest  me,  and  completely  absorb  me,  I 
am  incapable  of  writing  twenty  measures  which  are  worth 
the  trouble  of  listening  to."  As  to  this,  however,  people 
will  claim  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves. 

After  a  long  period  of  incubation  during  which  the 
master  had  selected  from  all  parts  of  Germany  the  artists 
best    adapted    to    personify  his    gods    and    his    heroes,1   after 

was  made  quite  dark,  in  obedience  to  Wagner's  instructions,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  distinguish  so  many  beautiful  dresses  and  fine  uniforms.  Further- 
more the  curtain  is  not  rightly  placed,  nor  could  the  musicians  be  seen  from  the 
stage,  only  the  conductor  being  visible  to  the  singers. 

1  In  this  connection,  the  newspapers  had  many  ill-natured  things  to  say.  They 
asserted  that  Wagner  demanded  of  the  singers  whom  he  honored  with  his  choice, 
to  attend  during  the  two  years  all  necessary  rehearsals,  and  finally  to  assemble  at 
the  formal  representations,  without  remuneration,  but  out  of  pure  devotion  to  him- 
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two  months  of  preparatory  rehearsals,  it  was  at  last  possible 
to  fix  definitely  the  dates  of  the  first  representation  of  the 
four  sections  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen,  for  the  13th 
to  the  17th  of  August,  1876;  two  other  executions  of  the 
entire  Trilogy  were  announced  for  the  20th  to  the  23d,  and 
for  the  27th  to  the  30th.  On  the  6th  of  the  month,  the 
king  of  Bavaria  arrived  at  Bayreuth,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  general  rehearsals.  At  first  he  insisted  on 
being  the  sole  auditor,  but  the  acoustics  were  so  bad  in  the 
great  empty  room,  that  he  was  prayed  to  relent.  He  did 
so,  and  suggested  that  they  should  allow  anybody  and  every- 
body to  come  in,  and  that  things  should  proceed  absolutely 
as  if  he  were  not  there.  This  plan  resulted  in  such  a 
tumultuous  crowd  that  the  police  had  to  be  called  to  estab- 
lish order.  Then  a  happy  thought  struck  somebody  to  ask 
an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  marks  for  the  remaining 
rehearsals,  which  produced  a  supplementary  receipt  of  twenty 
thousand  marks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  little 
Frankonian  town  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  ardent 
enthusiasts,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  the  simply 
curious,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  (the 
principal  contingent,  outside  of  the  seventy-three  orchestral 
leaders,  was  furnished  by  directors,  intendants,  actors  and 
other  members  of  the  theatrical  world),  a  special  train  arrived, 
bearing  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  whom  the  count  of  Holn- 
stein  went  to  receive  and  to  compliment  in  the  name  of  the 
king.     The    emperor  shook  hands   with  the  count,  with   the 

self  and  his  works.  They  added  that  certain  artists,  like  Niemann,  Betz  and 
Scaria,  being  otherwise  handsomely  endowed,  had  consented,  but  that  many  others, 
having  no  fine  engagements  to  depend  upon,  were  obliged  to  refuse,  and  that  this 
refusal  had  drawn  from  Mme.  Wagner  some  very  indignant  letters,  in  which  she 
inveighed  against  the  egotistical  race  of  comedians  with  no  mind  or  inclination  for 
the  ideal.  All  these  malicious  reports  had  the  effect  of  making  the  master's  task 
much  more  difficult  in  many  respects. 
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burgomaster  of  Bayreuth,  with  other  official  personages, 
and  even  with  Richard  Wagner,  who  was  there  as  if  by  acci- 
dent. Immediately  the  king  of  Bavaria  left  Bayreuth,  of- 
fended, some  said,  because  the  emperor  had  not  accepted 
his  invitation  for  the  general  rehearsals  ;  possibly  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  meet  the  old  sovereign,  through  some  feeling 
of  pride,  or  ill-will. 

However,  there  was  no  lack  of  crowned  heads  at  this 
festival,  Wagner  having  convoked  all  the  princes  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  foreign  sovereigns,  not  forgetting  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  the  sultan  Abdul-Aziz. 

The  theatre  was  built  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  ancient  Greek  amphitheatre.  The  parquet  accommo- 
dates over  thirteen  hundred  people.  Just  above  the  last  row 
of  seats  in  the  parquet,  and  extending  the  entire  width  of 
the  room  is  the  box  of  honor  (Fursten-Gallerie),  which  is 
designed  for  sovereigns  and  princes,  and  is  divided  into  nine 
apartments.  Over  this  is  another  gallery  containing  two 
hundred  chairs,  so  that  the  entire  room  will  seat  about  fifteen 
hundred  people.  There  are  no  boxes  or  seats  on  the  sides ; 
nothing  but  columns  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  to  break 
the  monotonous  aspect  of  bare  walls.  Sixteen  broad  pas- 
sages, eight  on  each  side,  make  it  possible  for  the  audience 
and  orchestra  to  leave  the  theatre  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
Little,  or  no  decoration,  not  a  bit  of  drapery  in  the  room, 
no  chandelier  ;  overhead,  some  ground-glass  globes  give  just 
enough  light  to  enable  the  spectators  to  reach  their  places,  but 
which  is  entirely  extinguished  when  the  performance  begins. 
No  red  curtain  ;  no  prompter's  box  ;  no  footlights  visible 
from  the  audience-room ;  in  short,  a  radical  suppression  of 
everything  suggestive  of  the  conventional  theatre,  in  order  to 
plunge  the  spectator  into  the  most  complete  illusion  possible. 

After  the  emperor  of  Germany,  occupying  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Filrsten-  Gallerie,  one  might  have  seen  the  em- 
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peror  and  empress  of  Brazil,  the  grand  duke  and  grand 
duchess  of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the 
duke  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  prince  George  of  Prussia,  finally 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a  friend  of  Lizst  and  a 
decided  admirer  of  Wagner,  and  who,  two  years  before,  had 
directed  his  capellmeister,  Edward  Lassen,  to  superintend 
two  model  representations  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  emperor,  who  had  no  music 
in  his  composition,  and  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  his  presence  was  indispensable  at  this  grand 
manifestation  of  German  Na- 
tional Art,  could  not  stand 
the  strain  on  his  nerves,  and 
left  town  after  the  second 
day  —  a  slight  which  Wag- 
ner was  not  the  man  to  for- 
give. The  viceroy  of  Egypt 
and  the  sultan  did  not  come  ; 
the  latter,  indeed,  had  sud- 
denly lost  his  throne  in  the 
meantime,  and  passed  from 
life  to  death  in  a  rather  mys- 
terious manner.1 

The     first    idea    of    the 
Ring  of  the  Nibelungen,  the  subject   of   which  is   borrowed 
irom    the    ancient    Scandinavian    and    Germanic    legends    of 


NATATORY   APPARATUS    OF    THE     RHINE- 
DAUGHTERS. 


1  At  the  first  series,  the  indisposition  of  Betz,  who  played  the  role  of  Wotan, 
necessitated  an  interval  of  a  day  between  the  IValkure  and  Siegfried;  but  after 
that  the  four  parts  were  played  on  four  consecutive  days.  The  performances  com- 
menced at  four  o'clock,  except  for  the  RJieingold,  which  commenced  at  quarter 
past  seven.  In  the  IValkure  there  was  an  entr'acte  of  an  hour  between  the  first 
and  second  acts.  For  all  the  pieces,  instead  of  the  three  traditional  raps  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  acts,  each  act  was  announced  by  a  trumpet  call  from  the  exterior 
balconies,  reproducing  certain  motives  characteristic  of  the  work,  and  which  was 
heard  even  inside  the  audience-hall. 
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the  Eddas  of  the  Nibelungen  and  of  Gudrun,  dates  back  to 
the  year  1848.  It  was  then  that  Wagner,  during  a  summer 
outing  in  the  country,  had  written  the  poem  of  The  Death 
of  Siegfried,  which  later  became  The  Gotterddmmerung ; 
but  at  that  epoch  he  did  not  dream  of  making  a  Trilogy. 
After  the  success  of  Lohengrin  and  the  warm  friendship  of 
Liszt  had  given  him  courage,  he  had  harbored  for  a  moment, 


MANOEUVRES   OF  THE   RHINEDAUGHTERS.     VIEW   UNDERNEATH  THE  STAGE. 

as  we  have  seen,  the  project  of  writing  a  Wieland  le  for- 
ger on  ;  but  he  abandoned  this  idea  and  returned  to  the  Nibe- 
lungen. The  general  plan  of  it  is  outlined  in  his  Commu- 
nication to  my  Friends,  published  in  November,  185 1,  in 
which  he  indicated  the  principal  events  of  his  life  and  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  this  conception  of  a  musical  drama. 
It  was  his  purpose,  he  said,  to  develop  the  mythical  talc 
in  three  complete  dramas,  preceded  by  a  grand  prologue. 
These  dramas,  although   each  would  form   a  distinct   whole, 
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were  not  to  be  treated  as  separate  repertoire  operas,  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  term  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  quite 
a  different  plan  in  view  for  the  execution  of  his  cycle,  and 
meant  that  it  should  be  performed  as  a  series  of  four  formal 
festivals,  on  four  consecutive  days. 

Furthermore,  —  and  this  statement  is  not  without  im- 
portance—  he  would  consider  the  aim  of  this  enterprise 
attained,  if  it  could  succeed,  in  four  days,  in  communicating 
at  least  the  sentiment  of  his  work  to  the  people  assembled 
to  hear  it,  and  any 
repetition  of  the  per- 
formances seemed 
to  him  unimportant. 
"  Such  is  my  plan," 
he  concluded,  "  and 
my  friends  must  see 
that  it  cannot  be  re- 
alized under  the  pres- 
ent condition  of 
things.  If  they  will 
take  this  idea  into 
their  minds,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  this 
project  ought  to  be 
carried  out,  they  will 

be  able  to  aid  me  very  much.  I  therefore  give  them  time 
and  leisure  to  think  it  over,  for  I  will  not  speak  of  it  again 
to  them   until  the  work  is  finished.1 

In  1853,  he  had  had  his  complete  poem  printed  for  him- 
self, and  had  given  it  to  only  a  few  of  his  friends  ;  he  sent 


WAGNER   HOBNOBBING  WITH    HIS   FRIENDS. 
After  an  original  sketch. 


1  The  most  devoted  and  most  active  friends  of  the  author  at  this  period, 
were  Th.  Uhlig,  Franz  Brendel,  Peter  Cornelius,  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Carl 
Tausig,  etc.,  etc. 
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a  copy  of  it  to  Schopenhauer,  who  immediately  covered  it 
with  philologic  and  philosophic  literary  notes.  Finally,  in 
1863,  the  poem  of  The  Ring  of  the  Nibclungen  was  put  on 
the  market,  and  Wagner  uttered  in  the  preface  that  de- 
spairing cry  of  appeal  which  fell  like  a  voice  from  Heaven 
upon  the  ear  of  an  eighteen-year-old  prince. 

Through  this  poem  of  the  Nibelungcn,  Wagner  made 
the  historic,  poetic,  legendary,  and  even  mythical  traditions 
of  the  German  people  live  once  more  upon  the  stage. 
Hitherto,  he  had  kept  to  the  Middle  Ages,  depicting  the 
old  chivalric  and  feudal  life  in  Tannh'duser ',  in  Lohengrin, 
in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  municipal  and  domestic  life  in 
the  Meistersingcr.  When  it  came  to  writing  the  Ring  of 
the  Nibelnngen,  he  went  back  of  these  scenes  to  the  most 
ancient  of  Germanic  traditions,  to  the  heroic  and  even  to  the 
mythologic  period.  Nor  was  he  content  to  take  the  le- 
gend of  the  Nibelungen  as  it  is  found  in  the  German  poem 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  the  ancient  gods  have  al- 
ready disappeared  to  make  room  for  Christianity;  in  which 
the  old  rudeness  of  manner  and  custom  has  been  much 
softened  by  chivalric  and  Christian  ideas.  He  had  sought 
out  the  legend  in  its  most  primitive  forms,  in  the  Eddas  and 
the  Sagas  of  Iceland,  where  it  is  found  as  a  spontaneous 
creation  of  the  popular  imagination,  with  no  attempt  at 
literary  form,  and  where  the  barbaric  customs  are  displayed 
in  all  their  grand  and  rugged  wildness.  Wagner  has  par- 
taken of  the  very  essence  of  mythology  and  of  the  super- 
natural, as  a  preparation  for  this  poem,  while  giving  to  his 
personages  a  moral  development  superior  to  that  of  the 
heroes  of  barbaric  times,  by  making  them  more  complete, 
more  human  ;  he  has  also  added  to  the  drama  a  philosophic 
meaning,  of  which  the  legend  possesses  nothing  but  the 
possibility.  In  order  to  give  to  the  events  and  to  the  per- 
sonages  this   high  symbolic   import,  preserving  at   the   same 
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time  their  local  color  and  their  heroic  character,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  place  them  in  a  semi-fantastic  frame- 
work ;  and  this  fact  the  author  fully  appreciated.' 

In  the  pre-historic  times  in  which  the  action  takes  place, 
three  races  peopled  the  world  —  the  Dwarfs  (Nibelungen), 
in  subterranean  caves,  the  Giants  (Riesen)  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  the  Gods  (Gotter)  in  the  celestial  regions. 
As  yet,  all  live  in  peace,  but  strife  and  discord  are  at  hand, 
and  it  is  gold,  the  emblem  of  power,  which  is  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  approaching  calamities.  Gods,  Giants  and 
Dwarfs  all  scheme  and  scramble  for  it,  and  it  is  just  this 
struggle  between  the  three  races  which  Wagner  has  under- 
taken to  dramatize  in  his  Trilogy.  At  the  opening  of  the 
drama,  the  gold  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Gods,  whose 
master,  Wotan,  has  confided  to  three  daughters  of  the 
Rhine  the  keeping  of  this  precious  treasure,  —  doubly  pre- 
cious, since  omnipotence  will  be  given  to  him  who  shall  suc- 
ceed in  forging  a  ring  from  it. 

Alberich,  chief  of  the  dwarfs,  who  has  discovered  this 
secret,  fulfills  the  requisite  conditions,  obtains  possession 
of  the  gold,  and  disappears  with  it,  pursued  by  the  despair- 
ing cries  of  the  three  sisters.  Meanwhile,  the  Gods  have 
commanded  the  Giants  to  build  them  a  palace,  Walhalla. 
As  a  recompense  for  their  labor,  the  Giants  demand  that 
Freia,  the  Goddess  of  Youth,  shall  be  delivered  to  them. 
The  Gods  are  not  willing  to  part  with  one  who  makes  them 
eternally  young  and  strong  ;  but  Wotan,  held  to  his  word, 
is  about  to  deliver  the  goddess  to  the  giants  Fasolt  and 
Fafner,  when  the  latter,  stirred  by  the  tales  of  Loge,  the 
fire-god,  consent  to  abandon  Freia,  on  condition  that  they 
shall  have  all  the  treasures  of  the  Nibelungen  ;  not  placing 
much    faith    in   the  Gods,   they  take  the  precaution   to   hold 

'  G.   Monod,   The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen,  a  study  in  the   Coitrrier  litteraire 
(Oct.  10,  1876). 
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Freia  as  a  pledge,  and  immediately  the  Gods  feel  themselves 
begin  to  weaken  and  grow  old.  Then  Wotan  and  Loge 
descend  into  Nibelheim,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the 
treasure  which  Alberich  has  just  seized  from  the  Rhine- 
daughters,  and  which  has  given  him  sovereign  power  over 
the  whole   race   of   dwarfs. 

Alberich,  confident  in  his  power,  displays  to  the  two 
visitors  all  his  treasures,  among  others  a  magic  helmet  (tarn- 
helm)  which  renders  invisible  the  warrior  who  wears  it.  In 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  he  disappears  from 
view  ;  then  he  transforms  himself  into  a  serpent.  The  crafty 
Loge  lays  a  trap  for  him,  by  asking  if  he  can  change  into 
a  toad  ;  Alberich  does  so,  and  immediately  Wotan  places 
his  foot  upon  him,  while  Loge  captures  the  tarnhelm.  The 
two  visitors  having  bound  Alberich,  carry  him  away  to  the 
realm  of  the  Gods.  Once  taken  prisoner,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  Alberich  but  to  obey.  He  orders  all  the  Nibelungen 
treasures  brought,  in  order  that  the  Gods  may  regain  their 
youth,  with  the  return  of  Freia ;  Wotan  wrests  from  him 
even  the  magic  ring,  and  Alberich,  furious,  sets  this  curse 
upon  it;  "Cursing,  I  forged  this  ring;  may  it  be  forever 
cursed  in  the  world,  and  henceforth  bring  death  to  him 
who    holds    it ! " 

Wotan,  who  has  no  disturbing  scruples,  takes  the  ring ; 
but  the  Giants,  notwithstanding  their  piles  of  gold,  refuse 
to  deliver  up  Freia,  unless  the  ring  also  be  given  to  them. 
Wotan  is  obliged  to  yield  it  up,  though  not  without  first 
consulting  the  prophetess  Erda,  goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
mother  of  the  Gods.  Scarcely  have  the  Giants  touched  the 
ring  than  Alberich's  terrible  prediction  is  verified.  The  two 
brothers,  Fafner  and  Fasolt  contend  for  the  possession  of 
it,  and  Fafner  slays  Fasolt.  Murder  has  entered  into  the 
world,  and  this  crime  rests  heavily  on  Wotan's  conscience. 
But   Freia   remains   to  the   Gods ;   they  have    regained   their 
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youth,  they  have  seen  their  palace  built.  At  a  blow  from 
Donner,  the  god  of  thunder,  a  brilliant  rainbow  spans  the 
purified  heavens,  and  forms  a  triumphal  arch  over  which 
the  Gods  pass  to  Walhalla,  while  from  the  depths  of  the 
waves  a  desolate  song  arises  from  the  nymphs  of  the  Rhine, 
dispossessed  of  their  treasure.  Such  is  the  prologue  of  the 
Trilogy,  entitled  The  Rheingold. 
Some  important  events  have 
taken  place  since  the  scenes  of 
The  Rheingold,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  The  Walkiire, 
the  first  part  of  the  Trilogy.  The 
prophetess  Erda,  again  con- 
sulted by  Wotan,  has  predicted 
the  downfall  of  the  Gods ;  she  i^ 
has  also  revealed  to  him,  that 
from  his  love  with  a  mortal  shall 
spring  a  mighty  hero  destined  to 
regenerate  the  world  by  his  ex- 
ploits, and  to  get  back  the  Nibe- 
lungen  treasure,  now  the  booty  of 
the  giant  Fafner.  From  Wotan's 
love  with  a  woman,  twins  are 
born ;  the  mother  dies.  The 
daughter,  Sieglinda,  a  prisoner, 
is  forced  to  become  the  spouse 
and  slave  of  Hunding,  a  hunter  ; 
the  son,  Siegmund,  seeks  adven- 
tures. The  two  young  people  have  not  met  since  their 
infancy,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  each  other.  But  at  the 
moment  of  Sieglinda's  marriage,  Wotan  has  appeared  to  his 
daughter,  and  burying  a  massive  sword  in  the  trunk  of  an 
ash  tree,  has  announced  to  her  that  this  weapon  will  assure 
victory  to  the  man  strong  enough  to  wrest  it  from  the  tree, 
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and  that  this  man  shall  deliver  Sieglinda.  She  impatiently 
awaits  her  liberator. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  scene,  a  man  rushes  in, 
wounded,  his  clothing  in  tatters;  it  is  Siegmund,  who  is 
fleeing  from  his  enemies,  and  whom  chance  has  brought 
to  his  sister's  dwelling.  Sieglinda  receives  and  cares  for 
the  fugitive,  ignorant  that  it  is  her  brother.  As  they  recount 
their  misfortunes,  they  feel  their  hearts  respond  with  the 
warmest  sympathy  for  each  other.  At  this  moment  Hunding 
arrives,  who,  finding  the  enemy  of  his  race  at  his  fireside, 
challenges  him  to  combat  on  the  morrow,  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality requiring  that  he  shall  give  him  shelter  at  least 
through  the  night.  He  departs,  leading  Sieglinda  by  the 
hand ;  but  the  latter  leaves  her  sleeping  husband,  returns 
to  Siegmund,  and  reveals  her  love  to  him.  Siegmund,  his 
heart  torn  with  an  equal  passion,  bounds  towards  the  ash 
tree,  and  by  a  supreme  effort,  wrests  from  it  the  sword, 
which  he  christens  immediately  with  the  sad  name  of 
Nothung  (distress)  in  memory  of  his  past  life.  At  this  great 
deed,  Sieglinda  cries;  "  I  recognize  thee  ;  thou  art  Seig- 
mund,  the  beloved  brother  of  my  dreams ;  I  am  thine !  " 
And  Siegmund  replies,  "Thou  hast  said  it;  a  sister  and  a 
true  love,  —  I  find  them  both  in  thee !  "  The  two  lovers 
flee  together,  and  Hunding  follows  them  in  furious  pursuit. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  grand  counsel  of  the  Gods 
assembled  in  their  palace.  Wotan,  well  disposed  towards 
his  son  Siegmund,  wishes  to  defend  him  in  his  combat 
with  Hunding.  He  calls  to  him  Brunhilda,  the  bravest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  nine  Walklires,  those  warrior  maidens 
who  sustain  heroes  during  combats,  and  conduct  them,  after 
death,  to  Walhalla.  He  commands  Brunhilda  to  descend 
upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  protect  Siegmund  in  his  struggle 
against  Hunding.  But  he  soon  changes  his  mind,  upon 
the   earnest    remonstrances  of   his  wife  Fricka,  indignant    at 
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the  sacrilege  committed  by  Siegmund,  and  his  cowardly 
flight  before  Hunding.  It  is  settled  ;  Siegmund  must  perish, 
and  it  is  Brunhilda,  the  Walkure,  who  is  to  watch  over  the 
fulfillment  of  this  decree.  She  allows  herself,  however,  to  be 
touched  by  the  nobleness  of  the  young  hero's  love,  and, 
in  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  against  the  command  of  Wo- 
tan,  she  parries  Hunding's  blows  with  her  shield.  But 
Wotan,  suddenly  appearing,  breaks  with  his  all-powerful 
lance  the  sword  of  Siegmund,  who  falls,  mortally  wounded 
by  Hunding.  Brunhilda  picks  up  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
sword,  and  supporting  the  fainting  Sieglinda,  she  goes  to  join 
her  sisters  upon  the  rocks  of  Briinhildenstein.  There,  Sieg- 
linda wishes  to  die,  but  Brunhilda  commands  her  to  live  for 
the  hero  whom  she  will  bring  forth.  Accordingly  Sieglinda 
flees  upon  Brunhilda's  horse,  carrying  with  her  the  fragments 
of  the  sword,  and  the  Walkure  remains  to  stand  her  trial 
before  her  father.  The  latter  resists  the  supplications  of 
the  sisters  of  the  guilty  one,  and  declares  that  she  must  be 
punished  for  her  disobedience  to  his  orders.  He  expels 
her  from  the  company  of  the  Walkures,  and  banishes  her  to 
a  barren  rock,  where  she  shall  be  given  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  shall  find  her  there  and  wake  her.  But  she  begs 
Wotan  to  surround  the  rock  with  inextinguishable  flames, 
so  that  only  the  bravest  of  heroes  may  win  her. 

This  hero  will  be  Siegfried,  son  of  Siegmund  and  Sieg- 
linda, and  grandson  of  Wotan.  Siegfried,  whose  mother 
dies  at  his  birth,  is  brought  up  by  the  dwarf  Mime,  brother 
of  Alberich,  who  dreams  always  of  recovering  the  Nibe- 
lungen  treasure.  This  treasure  is  guarded  by  the  giant 
Fafner,  transformed  into  a  dragon.  The  cunning  Mime, 
seeing  what  marvellous  power  and  courage  are  developing 
in  Siegfried,  quickly  comprehends  that  this  descendant  of 
Wotan  is  alone  able  to  slay  Fafner;  after  which,  he,  Mime, 
will  soon  throw  the  young  hero  into  a  lethargic  sleep,  and 
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steal  from  him  the  magic  helmet  and  the  ring  which  he  shall 
have  conquered.  But,  in  order  to  kill  this  dragon,  a  mighty 
sword  must  be  forged.  Mime  makes  several,  and  Siegfried 
snaps  them  all  as  if  they  were  straws.  At  last  the  young 
Volsung  succeeds  in  forging    an   invincible  weapon  with  the 

fragments  of  Siegmund's 
sword,  which  Sieglinda, 
when  dying,  had  given 
to  Mime  at  the  same 
time  that  she  confided 
to  him  her  son. 

Siegfried  goes  forth 
to  conquer  the  treasure, 
but  before  attacking  Faf- 
ner,  he  seats  himself  in 
the  shade  of  a  linden- 
tree  before  his  enemy's 
cave,  and  falls  to  won- 
dering about  many 
things  ;  he  listens  to  the 
voices  of  the  forest,  and 
forgets  Fafner  in  trying 
to  imitate  the  songs  of 
the  birds.  At  last  he 
rouses  himself  from  this 
sweet  revery,  and  sounds 
a  fanfare  upon  his  silver 
horn.  At  this  call,  the  dragon  appears.  Siegfried  chal- 
lenges him,  and  pierces  him  through  and  through  with  his 
sword.  Some  drops  of  blood  from  the  monster  have 
spurted  upon  the  hero's  hand.  He  involuntarily  carries 
them  to  his  lips,  and  O  marvellous !  They  have  revealed 
to  him  the  language  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  warns 
him  against  Mime's   treachery,  and   points   out   to  him   the 
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Jupiter,  escorted  by  Venus,  lays  down  his  thunderbolts,  and 
makes  submission,  in  the  name  of  Olympus,  to  Wotan  in  the 
form  of  Richard  Wagner,  who  is  going  to  take  his  turn  at 
stunning  the  world,  while  dame  Freia  (Venus)  will  receive 
the  golden  rain. 

(Graetz,  Der  Floh,  Vienna,  Aug.  20,  1876 .) 
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treasure  in  the  dragon's  cave.  Upon  this,  he  kills  Mime,  and 
takes  from  the  treasure  the  ring  and  the  tarnhelm.  Then  he 
consults  the  birds  asfain,  who  counsel  him  to  win  for  him- 
self  Brunhilda,  the  most  beautiful  of  women  ;  Siegfried  flies 
to  this  new  exploit. 

At  this  unexpected  stroke,  Wotan,  already  tired  of  his 
divinity  and  who  walks  the  earth  as  an  unknown  traveller, 
fears  lest  the  hero  whom  he  has 
raised  up  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Gods  shall  be  the  cause  of 
their  final  destruction.  Again 
he  evokes  Erda,  and  tries  to 
force  her  to  reveal  to  him  the 
future ;  but  Erda  can  tell  him 
nothing  more,  and  Wotan,  irri- 
tated, plunges  her  back  into  an 
eternal  sleep.  He  tries  to  op- 
pose in  person  the  triumphal 
march  of  Siegfried;  but  his 
wooden  lance  is  now  shattered 
under  the  blows  of  the  sword 
which  it  had  once  broken  in  Sieg- 
mund's  hands  and  Siegfried,  pen- 
etrating the  raging  flames,  reaches 
Brunhilda,    and   wakes   her    with 

a  kiss.  She  joyfully  recognizes  Siegfried  as  the  noblest 
hero  of  the  Volsung  race,  and  yields  herself  to  him. 

The  last  part,  which  tells  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
mythologic  world  and  the  end  of  the  Gods  of  the  Eddas  — 
whence  the  title  Gotterd'dmmerung,  —  takes  us  back  upon 
the  earth.  Siegfried  now  leaves  Brunhilda,  and  sallies  forth 
to  new  exploits,  leaving  with  her,  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith, 
the  magic  ring  conquered  from  Fafner.  He  arrives  at  the 
palace  of  the  Gibichungen,  where  he  finds  seated  at  table  the 
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—  Adored  Public, 

If  you  want  an  art,  you  shall  have  an  art ! 
My  art  is  cumbersome,  I  confess  it;  it 
deafens  some,  I  do  not  deny  it ;  it  simply 
bores  others,  I  admit  it ;  it  is  an  expensive 
employment,  that  is  very  true ;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds from  my  genius  !  .  .  .  Encore  un 
coup,  prenez  .  .  .  my  art  ! 

(Journal  amusant,  Sept.  9,  1876.) 
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prince  Gunther,  his  sister  Gudrun,  and  his  half-brother 
Hagen,  all  three  children  of  the  queen  Crimhilda.  Hagen, 
however,  is  a  natural  son,  whose  father  is  the  dwarf  Albe- 
rich,  and  he  has  inherited  all  the  latter's  evil  qualities  and 
criminal  instincts.  Knowing  through  his  father  that  Sieg- 
fried possesses  the  ring,  he  determines  to  get  it  from  him 
by  means  of  evil  arts.  He  inspires  Gunther  with  love  for 
Brunhilda,  and  prepares  a  goblet  of  welcome  for  Siegfried, 
which  shall  cause  him  to  forget  Brunhilda,  and  fall  in  love 
with  Gudrun,  who  is  to  serve  him  the  potion. 

Meanwhile  Brunhilda  has  received  one  of  her  sisters 
sent  by  Wotan  to  counsel  her  to  give  back  to  the  Rhine- 
daughters  the  magic  ring  upon  which  depends  the  salvation 
of  the  Gods ;  but  she  refuses,  remaining  true  to  her  vow  to 
Siegfried.  Suddenly  he  appears,  having  taken  on,  by  aid 
of  the  tarnhelm,  the  figure  and  appearance  of  Gunther. 
He  seizes  her,  forces  from  her  the  magic  ring,  and  carries 
her  to  the  real  Gunther.  The  effect  of  the  philtre  has  been 
to  wipe  from  Siegfried's  mind  all  recollection  of  Brunhilda, 
and  when  she,  wedded  to  Gunther  under  the  form  of  Sieg- 
fried, recognizes  the  magic  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  true 
Siegfried,  she  divines  the  treachery  which  has  been  wrought 
against  her,  and  loads  him  with  the  bitterest  reproaches;  but 
he  remains  untouched  by  them,  and  is  absolutely  unable  to 
recall  anything  of  the  past.  Then  Brunhilda,  consumed  with 
rage  and  jealousy,  rather  than  see  Gudrun  the  wife  of  Sieg- 
fried, joins  Gunther  and  Hagen  in  a  plot  to  kill  her  faith- 
less lover. 

He  is  to  die  on  the  following  day,  at  a  hunt  planned  in 
his  honor.  Siegfried  arrives  first,  and,  following  the  game, 
wanders  into  a  lonely  rocky  defile  on  the  Rhine.  Suddenly 
three  water-sprites  rise  from  the  flood  before  him,  and  beseech 
him  to  give  them  back  the  ring.  Siegfried  tosses  pebbles 
at  them,  and  sends  them  back  to  their  watery  depths.     Then 
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Hagen  and  the  hunters  arrive,  and  the  traitor,  keeping 
close  to  his  prey,  pours  out  for  him  a  new  beverage,  that 
of  remembrance,  inviting  him  the  while  to  recount  his  past 
adventures.  Siegfried  drinks,  and  his  memory  gradually 
returns  to  him  ;  he  sings  of  his  childhood  in  the  forest,  his 
fight  with  the  dragon,  the  winning  of  Brunhilda.  ...  At 
this  name,  the  veil  is  lifted,  and  remorse  fills  his  soul. 
"Brunhilda,  O  my  beloved!"  cries  he,  and  Hagen,  only 
waiting  for  this  cry  of  love,  pierces  him  with  his  lance. 
They  carry  his  body  to  Gunther's  house,  to  the  solemn 
sounds  of  a  funeral  march.  Brunhilda  rushes  in,  still  loving, 
and  heart-broken  by  the  blow  which  has  killed  Siegfried. 
She  has  a  funeral  pyre  built  for  her  beloved,  upon  which 
she  throws  herself,  while  launching  anathemas  at  Walhalla, 
and  at  the  thenceforth  powerless  Gods.  The  reign  of  the 
Gods  is  at  an  end ;  the  reign  of  man  commences !  The 
flames  arise  above  Siegfried  and  Brunhilda,  and  spread 
rapidly.  At  the  same  moment  the  waves  of  the  Rhine  rise 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  the  three  water-sprites  bear 
away  the  ring  which  Brunhilda  has  thrown  to  them.  Hagen 
rushes  after  them  to  capture  the  treasure,  but  they  seize 
him  and  bear  him  with  them  to  the  depths  below.  The 
fire  reaches  Walhalla,  and  destroys  the  palace  of  the  Gods. 
All  is  consumed. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  more  closely  Wagner  has 
adhered  to  the  antique  Scandinavian  Edda  than  to  the 
Germanic  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  by  observing  that  in 
this  poem  the  interest  centres  not  upon  Brunhilda,  as  in 
the  primitive  legend  and  in  the  opera,  but  upon  Crimhilda, 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  Gudrun  of  the  Edda.  Siegfried, 
in  this  poem  which  comes  between  the  legend  and  the  opera, 
has  never  met  Brunhilda  before  conquering  her  for  Gun- 
ther ;  he  loves  only  Crimhilda.  Nor  has  Brunhilda  any  love 
for  Siegfried  ;    it   is  out  of  pure  revenge  that  she  aids  in  his 
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death.  Wagner  has  managed  with  great  cleverness  these 
old  Icelandic  traditions  which  are  repeated  or  contradicted  in 
the  two  Eddas  and  in  the  Sagas  ;  he  has  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  in  constructing  a  simple,  connected 
and  interesting  whole  out  of  the  very  confused  and  compli- 
cated accounts  which  served  him  as  a  basis,  and  often  he  has 
added  details  of  a  very  happy  invention.  This  whole  literary 
work  does  him  great  credit. 

"  As  to  the  form  of  the  poem,"  writes  M.  G.  Monod  in  his 
paper  on  the  origins  of  the  language  of  the  Trilogy,  "it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  judge  of  it.  It  is  full  of 
archaisms,  and  of  more  or  less  obscure  allusions  to  ancient 
mythology.  The  versification  is  no  less  peculiar.  Several 
series  of  two-foot  verses  are  followed  by  one  or  two  three- 
foot  verses,  with  no  apparent  rule  of  alternation.  These 
verses  are  not  rhymed,  but  are  alliterative.  Generally  the 
alliteration  consists  in  the  accented  syllables  of  the  impor- 
tant words,  in  each  line,  commencing  with  a  consonant,  and 
presenting  some  analogy  of  sound.  This  is  called  Stabreim, 
and  the  effect  is  not  unpleasant.  These  alliterations  attract 
attention  to  the  essential  words  of  a  phrase,  and  accent  them, 
as  it  were,  with  special  force.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
erous difficulties  and  the  obscurities  of  Wagner's  poem,  the 
language  has  seemed  to  me  very  expressive  and  full  of 
color.  The  dramatic  passages  often  attain  to  a  real  gran- 
deur.1 

Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Trilogy,  except  in 
some  very  short  passages  like  the  waking  of  Brunhilda,  and 
the  hunt  in  which  Hagen  kills  Siegfried,  Wagner  has  allowed 
no  duets  or  choruses.  He  has  simply  employed  a  continuous 
declamation,  a  sort  of  measured  recitation,  sustained  and 
accompanied  by  a  symphonic  woof,  woven  with  infinite  skill 

«  The  Musical  Drama,  Ring  of  ike  NibeUingen,  in  the  Courrier  liltSraire  for 
Oct.  10,  1876.     See  page  87. 
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from  all  the  characteristic  musical  motives  which  attach  to 
each  person,  to  each  idea,  to  each  sentiment.  Never  before 
have  the  science  of  orchestration  and  the  art  of  instrumental 
polyphony  been  carried  so  far ;  but  over  and  above  this 
wonderful  orchestration,  so  varied,  so  richly  colored,  so  pow- 
erful, rises  the  equally  powerful  declamation,  of  which  not 
a  syllable  must  be  lost  to  the  hearer,  and  which  demands  a 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  singers. 

The  score  of  The  Rheingold  opens  with  the  scene  of 
the  water-sprites  swimming 
about  the  treasure  confided 
to  their  keeping.  Wagner, 
who  stops  at  nothing,  has 
dared  to  introduce  here  a 
pedal-note  of  E  flat,  which 
runs  through  nearly  two 
hundred  measures,  and  sus- 
tains the  symphony  and  the 
voices  of  the  nymphs. 
Eight  horns  are  employed 
in  this  scene,  to  depict  the 

monotonous  undulations  of     liszt  and  richard  wagner  at  a  ban- 
quet. 

the  water.  Above  this 
monotone  a  delicious  har- 
mony gives  the  illusion  of 
liquid  transparency,  and  the  softly  swelling  effects  of  sonority 
are  like  so  many  waves  rising  and  falling.  This  charm  at- 
tends each  appearance  of  the  sirens,  and  in  the  fourth  part, 
where  they  rally  Siegfried  about  the  ring,  we  have  another 
beautiful  page,  which  wonderfully  predicts  the  dramatic 
scenes  which  are  to  follow.  As  a  rule,  Wagner  has  been 
very  happily  inspired  by  the  picturesque  episodes  of  his 
vast  poem.  There  is  grandeur  in  Wotan's  celebration  of 
Walhalla,  a  heavy  ruggedness  in  the  menacing  apostrophes 


A  sly  doer,  the  abbe1  Liszt.  Embraces  Richard  Wag- 
ner only  that  he  may  slide  in  under  his  silver  crown, 
and  get  his  share  <  f  it. 

(Cham,  Charivari,  Sept.  3,  1876  ) 
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of  the  giants,  and  a  mocking  vivacity  in  Loge's  recitatives, 
in  which  the  author  weaves  into  the  accompaniment,  one  by 
one,  the  principal  motives  of  the  preceding  situations. 

The  tableau  of  Al- 
berich's  smithy,  where 
the  thrilling  sword- 
motive  is  first  heard, 
is  cleverly  conceived 
to  form  a  contrast  to 
the  previous  scenes. 
The  malediction  of 
Alberich,  when  Wo- 
tan  deprives  him  of 
the  ring,  is  truly  su- 
perb. A  pretty  mel- 
ody of  Froh,  the  god 
of  joy,  expressing  the 
rejoicing  over  the  re- 
turn of  Freia,  then  a 
sombre  melopaea  from 
the  prophetess  Erda, 
and  a  magnificent 
phrase  from  Donner, 
god  of  thunder,  lead 
to  a  finale  in  which 
the  march  of  the 
Gods  to  Walhalla  re- 
ceives its  full  devel- 
opment. In  short, 
the  first  impression 
produced  by  the 
Rheingold  was  so  favorable,  that  some  doubts  were  felt  as  to 
the  Walkilre.  The  prologue  had  so  far  exceeded  all  expec- 
tation that  people  feared  a  disappointment  in  the  part  on 
which  they  had  first  built  their  hopes. 
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COSTUME   OF  WOTAN  AS   A  TRAVELLER,  in  Siegfried. 
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After  a  drawing  by  M.  Knut  Ekwall. 
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And  yet,  the  impression  produced  by  The  Walkiire  was 
still  more  profound,  in  spite  of  the  great  length  of  the  first 
two  acts,  especially  the  second,  which  contains  an  intermin- 
able recitative  by  Wotan.  This  opera  is  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  old  dramatic  ideas  and  customs  as  are  the  other 
parts  of  the  Trilogy,  and  consequently  finds  its  way  more 
rapidly  into  public  favor.  After  a  short,  wild  prelude  which 
describes  Siegmund's  breathless  flight,  commences  an  act 
which  lasts  for  an  entire  hour,  but  which  contains  so  many 
beauties,  steadily  increasing  in  power  and  interest  until  the 
supreme  point  is  reached,  the  superb  scene  between  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinda,  that  one  would  not  have  it  shorter. 

The  second  act  is  not  so  well  filled  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view,  and  becomes  a  little  tedious  with  its  long  conversa- 
tions between  Wotan,  Fricka  and  Brunhilda.  The  episode 
of  the  combat  between  Hunding  and  Siegfried  is  treated  with 
a  masterly  hand,  and  finishes  the  act  infinitely  better  than 
it  is  begun. 

The  third  act  is  a  masterpiece.  After  the  wild  and  sub- 
lime scene  of  the  Walkiires  gathering  at  their  rendezvous, 
piercing  the  air  with  their  war  cries,  and  dominating  the 
very  tempest,  one  anxiously  follows  the  touching  dialogue 
between  the  penitent  Brunhilda  and  her  implacable  father. 
One  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublime  and  tender  fare- 
well of  the  father  to  his  daughter  in  this  fantastic  scene  of 
the  sea  of  fire  which  leaps  and  surges  round  about  the 
sleeping  goddess.  The  entire  opera  is  distinguished  from 
the  Rheingold  by  a  bolder  style,  a  loftier  and  freer  inspira- 
tion. 

The  first  act  of  Siegfried  was  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  Trilogy.  It  is  all  life  and  movement ;  the  sombre 
monologue  of  Mime,  the  joyous  entrance  of  Siegfried,  the 
spirited  and  thrilling  scene  where  the  young  hero  forges 
his    sword   with    an    intense    ardor    and   wild    gaiety,   carried 
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off  in  a  general    success    the    somewhat    tiresome    dialogues 
between  Mime  and  Wotan  in  the  guise  of  a  traveller. 

In  the  second  act  also,  each  episode  which  seems  a  trifle 
slow,  is  followed  by  one  so  delicious,  so  captivating,  that 
the  tiresome  moments  are  quite  forgotten.  For  example, 
after  Alberich's  meeting  with  his  old  enemy  Wotan,  comes 
the  beautiful  passage  where  Siegfried  listens  to  the  voices 
of  the  forest,  and  tries  to  imitate  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
with    a   reed.       The    noisy  scene   where    Siegfried    kills    the 
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For  the  representations  of  the  Trilogy  in  1S76. 

monster,  is  followed  by  the  exquisite  dialogue  between 
Siegfried  and  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  Mime's  duplicity 
and  warns  him  of  his  wicked  designs. 

In  the  third  act,  Wotan's  evocation  of  Erda  is  superior 
to  the  analogous  scene  in  the  Rheingold ;  his  attempt  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  Siegfried  offers  no  great  interest ; 
then  comes  Brunhilda's  awakening,  and  her  magnificent 
greeting  to  Nature,  which  ends  in  a  duet  between  her  and 
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Siegfried,  —  a  veritable  duet,  in  which  passion  glows  with 
a  superhuman  power  and  intensity.  This  opera  contains 
three  master  qualities,  all  of  which  are  developed  to  a  supreme 
degree  :  juvenile  gaiety  in  the  first  act,  airy  imagination  in 
the  second,  and  the  most  ardent  passion  in  the  third ;  it 
is  this  which  shortened  the  slightly  tedious  intermediate 
passages,  and  obtained  for  Siegfried  its  great  and  unforeseen 
success. 

The  Goiter d'dmmerung,  on  the  other  hand,  had  chilled 
and  depressed  the  audience,  at  least  up  to  the  close  of  the 
second  act.  The  lugubrious  song  of  the  Nornes,  weaving 
the  thread  of  the  destiny  of  the  Gods,  Siegfried's  separation 
from  Brunhilda,  his  arrival  at  Gunther's  house  and  the 
scene  where  he  drinks  the  beverage  of  forgetfulness  ;  then 
the  interview  between  Brunhilda  and  her  sister  Waltraute, 
followed  by  the  carrying  off  of  Brunhilda  by  Siegfried,  —  all 
these  gloomy  incidents  crowded  into  one  act  which  lasted 
for  very  nearly  two  hours,  —  were  only  made  endurable  by 
the  ingenious  repetitions  and  striking  combinations  of  themes 
used  in  the  preceding  operas.  The  second  act,  containing 
the  only  chorus  and  the  only  trio  to  be  found  in  the  Trilogy, 
awakened  some  interest  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  third  act  to  raise  the 
enthusiasm  to  the  level  of  the  preceding  evenings,  and 
transform  the  last  part  of  the  Trilogy  into  an  incontestable 
triumph. 

The  charming  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  nymphs  beg  Siegfried  for  the  treasure ;  then  the  recol- 
lections of  his  past  life  which  gradually  return  to  him,  and 
lead  to  that  passionate  cry  :  "  Brunhilda,  O  my  beloved !"  his 
death,  and  the  superb  funeral  march  which  follows  ;  finally, 
the  curse  and  the  death  of  the  Walklire,  with  the  destruction 
of  the  palace  of  the  Gods,  form,  in  their  ensemble,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful    things    ever   written  for   the  lyric    stage, 
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by  whatever  name  one  may  choose  to  qualify  it,  whether 
drama,  myth,  poem,  or  simply  opera.  The  main  point  is 
that  the  whole  act  presents  an  elevation  of  thought,  a  richness 
of  melodious  inspiration,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  sym- 
phonic combinations,  and  after  listening  to  such  an  act, 
one  cannot  but  bow  down  before  the  artist  so  marvellously 
gifted  as  to  create  it.1  So,  notwithstanding  the  dull  moments, 
it  was  on  the  whole  a  brilliant  victory  for  this  genius  of  the 
iron  will,  who  had  persistently  followed  up  his  project  for 
twenty-five  years,  who  had  realized  the  impossible,  and  who 
gave  to  the  world  the  astounding  spectacle  of  his  own 
apotheosis.  One  almost  understands  therefore,  all  things 
considered,  the  prodigious  infatuation  of  the  man  and  his 
monstrous  pride  ;  in  response  to  the  cries  of  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  who  wish  to  salute  the  master  and  give  a  warm 
reception  to  his  devoted  interpreters,  he  comes  out  alone 
in  frock  coat  and  linen  trousers,  to  thank  the  spectators  and 
artists  in  a  speech  ending  with  these  words,  which  to  say 
the  least,  are  far  from  clear:  "We  have  shown  you  what 
we  wish  and  what  we  can  do  when  all  our  wills  are  directed 
towards  the  same  object;  if  only  you,  on  your  side,  will 
sustain  us,  then  we  shall  have  an  art."  At  these  words, 
which  sound  strange  in  the  land  of  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  of  Weber  and  Schumann,  the  spec- 
tators are  non-plussed,  but  they  make  one  more  attempt  to 
call  out  some  of  the  artists,  especially  Richter,  the  leader, 
and  Mme.  Materna.  Again  Wagner  appears,  alone  as  be- 
fore, and  seems  anxious  thus  to  affirm  the  effacement  of 
everything  which  surrounds  him,  on  this  day  of  triumph  ; 
then,  an    Italian    prima  donna,   Mme.    Lucca,   wild   with    en- 

1  The  scenery  of  the  Trilogy  was  painted  by  Bruckner  brothers,  of  Coburg, 
after  models  by  Hoffman  of  Vienna.  Prof.  Doppler,  of  Berlin,  designed  the  cos- 
tumes ;  the  armor  came  from  the  Meiningen  factories,  and  the  machinery  was 
planned  by  Brandt,  of  Darmstadt,  who  gave  special  attention  to  the  stage  lighting, 
producing  singularly  beautiful  and  truthful  effects  of  day  and  night. 
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The  awakening  of  Brunhilda,  third  act  of  Siegfried. 

After  a  drawing  by  M.  Knut  Ekwall. 
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thusiasm,  salutes  him  with  this  strange  exclamation  :  "  Long 
live  the  master,  the  greatest  of  all  masters.  I  am  well 
pleased;  we  thank  you  one  and  all!"  Then  the  curtain  fell 
without  a  single  artist  having  had  a  chance  to  respond  to  the 
calls  of  the  audience. 

On  August  1 8,  a  banquet  of  honor,  —  sacred  form  —  was 
tendered  to  Richard  Wagner  and  his  artists,  by  the  so-called 
patrons  of  the  work,  and  by  those  of  the  spectators  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  it;  for,  on  arriving  at  the  theatre  on 
the  previous  evening,  each  spectator  had  found  at  his  place 
an  invitation  to  subscribe  five  marks  to  this  repast.1  The 
hero  of  the  occasion  could  not  restrain  his  impatience  to 
speak,  and  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  he 
rose  to  thank  the  assembly  for  their  sympathy,  the  performers 
for  their  disinterested  collaboration,  and  especially  the  first 
patrons  of  the  enterprise,  who  had  not  doubted  the  future 
of  his  work  at  a  time  when  the  press  and  the  public  were 
united  in  combatting  and  oppressing  him. 

And  as  the  bad  effect  of  his  remarks  on  the  previous 
evening  had  come  to  his  ears,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
himself,  with  the  most  winning  naivete;  he  had  by  no 
means  wished  to  imply,  as  some  had  understood,  that  before 
his  advent   there  had  been  no  musical  art  in  Germany ;   he 

1  The  text  of  this  circular,  proceeding  from  Wagner  himself,  or  from  the  res- 
taurant keeper,  and  which  was  not  signed  by  a  single  patron,  is  really  worth  pre- 
serving. "Richard  Wagner  desires  to  meet,  at  a  supper,  all  his  patrons,  protec- 
tors and  friends,  as  well  as  the  artists  and  any  others  who  may  have  assembled  here 
to  witness  the  present  representations.  ///  response  to  this  desire,  we  have  the 
honor  to  invite  you  cordially  to  participate  in  a  supper  which  will  take  place  on  Aug. 
17,  at  quarter  past  seven,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  theatre  restaurant.  The  price 
of  the  subscription  is  fixed  at  five  marks  per  head  (without  wine,  of  course).  It 
is  requested  that  all  subscriptions  shall  be  sent  in  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  by  nine 
o'clock  at  the  latest."  This  is  how  a  spontaneous  manifestation  in  honor  of  a  great 
man,  is  organized.  If  people  had  not  responded  to  the  call,  it  would  have  been 
easy  enough  to  say  that  the  restaurant  keeper  had  originated  the  plan  for  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  thus,  pass  it  over. 


RICHARD   WAGNER,   IN  1877. 
After  a  Portrait  by  Herkomer,  etched  by  himsell. 
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had  simply  repeated  what  he  had  said  a  hundred  times 
before,  —  that  is,  that  until  then  German  opera  had  no  physi- 
ognomy of  its  own,  no  individual  character  comparable  to 
that  of  the  French  or  the  Italian  opera.  The  whole  world, 
said  he  in  substance,  knows  the  Italian  opera  and  the  French 
opera ;  it  knows  also  some  German  operas,  but  not  German 
opera.  The  creation  of  a  German  opera,  of  a  theatre  which 
characterizes  the  Germanic  race  in  its  highest  manifestation 
of  art,  such  is  the  work  to  which  Richard  Wagner  invites 
all  his  compatriots,  and  to  which  he  points  when  he  says  to 
them:  "Would  you  have  an  art?  It  all  depends  upon 
yourselves.  Have  but  the  will,  and  you  will  have  an  art, 
a  new  art,  a  national  theatre."  " 

After  this  little  discourse,  Wagner  took  a  turn  around 
the  table,  giving  his  arm  to  the  countess  of  Schleinitz,  who 
had  made  a  very  active  canvass  for  him  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Berlin ;  then,  Mme.  Lucca  having  placed  upon 
his  head  a  silver  crown,  he  completed  his  circuit  in  high 
glee,  taking  off  his  crown  to  salute  the  company,  and  crown- 
ing himself  afresh,  radiant,  happy,  merry  as  a  child.  Mr. 
Duncker,  M.P.,  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  national  char- 
acter of  this  art-work.  He  was  followed  by  Count  Apponyi, 
of  Buda-Pesth,  who,  speaking  in  the  name  of  foreigners, 
pronounced  this  brief  but  eloquent  discourse:  "Like  Sieg- 
fried, Wagner  has  gone  forth  fearless  to  the  conquest  of  a 
celestial  being,  Tragedy.  Like  the  German  hero,  he  has 
passed  without  trembling  through  the  destroying  flames  of 
envy  and  of  hatred.  Like  him,  he  has  awakened  the  beauti- 
ful sleeper  which,  for  centuries,  has  been  the  inaccessible 
goal  of  the  efforts  of  so  many  geniuses.  Wagner  also  has 
forged  a  sword,  has  brandished  a  blade.  Nothung  is  his 
divine  music,  in  which  he  has  welded  together  the  fragments 

1  Leltres  de  Bayreuth;  The  Nibelungen  Ring,  by  M.  Ch.  Tardieu  (Brussels, 
Messrs.  Schott,  1883). 
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of  the  arts  of  all  peoples!  And  we,  his  admirers  and  his 
friends,  we  may  repeat  to  him  what  Brunhilda  said  to  the 
hero  who  wakened  her:   '  Hail  to  thee,  triumphant  light!' 

Finally,  after  a  few  words  from  Ludwig  Nohl,  after  an 
allocution  from  a  Russian  spectator,  who  addressed  the 
company  in  his  own  language,  which  nobody  understood, 
Wagner  again  arose  to  thank  all  the  speakers,  and  particularly 
his  most  faithful  friend  and  protector,  the  first  of  his  patrons, 
the  good  genius  who  had  raised  his  courage  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  despair,  who  had  fought  and  conquered  for  him 
in  the  time  of  exile :  Franz  Liszt.  Then  the  father-in-law 
and  son-in-law  warmly  embraced  each  other,  amid  the  ex- 
cited cheers  of  five  hundred  sympathetic  guests. 

The  following  day  a  grand  reception  was  held  at  Wagner's 
house,  at  which  Liszt  and  his  daughter  helped  to  do  the 
honors.  This  reception  gathered  about  the  master  from 
sixty  to  eighty  invited  guests,  proud  and  happy  to  join  him 
in  celebrating  his  victory.  On  this  occasion  France  was 
represented  by  one  lady,  Mme.  Judith  Gautier,  and  several 
gentlemen,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  Wagner  was  in  great  spirits,  and  danced  about 
like  one  possessed  ;  he  sung  the  Walhalla  song  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  ;  he  climbed  on  a  chair  in  order  to  reach  to  the 
ear  of  the  six-foot  Russian  admirer  who  had  so  warmly 
toasted  him  on  the  previous  evening;  he  was  even  heard 
to  extenuate  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  certain  French 
criticisms,  and  to  exclaim  in  an  excess  of  open-heartedness  : 
"Ah!  great   Heavens,  yes  !  We   Germans,  we   are  dull!" 

M.  Saint-Saens,  being  entreated  to  make  himself  heard, 
responded  by  improvising  for  nearly  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
some  fragments  from  the  Trilogy,  beginning  with  the  G'otter- 
d'dnimerung ;  and  ending  with  the  RJieijigold ;  then  he  played 
his  Danse  macabre.  Up  to  this  time  people  had  circulated 
about    the    rooms,  chatting   with    friends    and    acquaintances, 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  "  NIBELUNGEN  RING,"  AT  BAYREUTH,  IN  1876. 

Funeral  procession  of  Siegfried;  third  act  of  the  Gotterdammerung. 

After  a  drawing  by  M.  Knut  Ekwall. 
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since  there  was  no  fixed  programme  for  the  evening  ;  but 
what  silence  and  what  attention  fell  upon  the  assembly  as 
Liszt  now  took  his  turn  at  the  piano  !  For  a  whole  hour 
he  held  the  people  spell-bound,  while  he  played  several  of 
his  unpublished  works,  and  some  impromptu  waltzes  ;  no 
more  music  was  possible  after  he  had  finished.  He  was 
the  lion  of  the  evening,  and  the  French  pianist,  annoyed  that 


COMPOSITION   OF   THE    PAINTER    KRAUSSE. 
For  the  facade  of  Wagner's  house  at  Bayreuth. 

he  had  seemed  to  wish  to  put  himself  on  a  line  with  the 
old  master,  was  the  first  to  render  him  homage.  "  He  dis- 
courages all  pianists,"  said  he  to  a  Iriend  who  was  present, 
and  without  false  modesty,  he  took  his  place  among  those 
who  knew  not  the  art. 

The  princely  home  which  Wagner  had  built  according 
to  his  own  taste  and  fancy,  was  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  town  opposite  the  theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  Rennweg 
(Reindeer   Road),  which  bears  to-day  the  name  of   Richard 
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Wagner.1  After  passing  the  gate,  a  little  avenue  leads  to  a 
raised  circular  bed  of  flowers,  crowned  by  a  large  bronze  bust 
of  the  king.  Facing  the  avenue  is  the  house,  built  of  reddish 
grey  stone,  nearly  square,  its  only  exterior  ornament  being  a 
sgraffito,  a  sort  of  fresco  in  black  and  white,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  fronts  of  houses  in  Italy,  and  which  may  still  be 
found  in  many  cities  of  the  peninsula.  This  allegorical  com- 
position, designed  by  the  historical  painter  Robert  Krausse, 
represents  Wotan  in  the  costume  of  a  traveller,  as  in  Sieg- 
fried, with  the  face  and  figure  of  the  regretted  tenor,  Ludwig 
Schnorr.  On  one  side  is  Mine.  Schroeder-Devrient  dressed 
as  Tragedy ;  on  the  other,  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner,  impersonat- 
ing Music,  leads  towards  the  altar  of  Tragedy  the  child  Sieg- 
fried, which  is  no  other  than  her  own  son  Siegfried  Wagner ; 
the  whole  symbolizes  the  union  of  music  and  tragedy  under 
the  influence  and  for  the  glorification  of  the  Germanic  myth. 
The  master  has  called  this  house  Wahnfried  (tranquillized  illu- 
sions) ,  and  on  the  front  may  be  read  the  following  inscription 
in  gold  letters  on  three  marble  tablets  : 


HIER  WO   MEIN  WAHNEN  TI7  A  TJ  lVTCD  T  U  T\  SEI    DIESES    HAUS   VON 

FRIEDEN   FAND  »V  .Mil  IN  V  JVlll/JJ  MIR   GENANNT 


WAHNFRIED 
WAHNFRIED 


HERE  WHERE   MY  ILLU-  TT7  A  TJ  Vf  ED  T  C  [l  THIS   HOUSE   BY   ME 

sions  found  rest  VY  rlfl  1\  F  Ja-IDU  IS  NAMED 

Through  a  small  vestibule  one  enters  a  spacious  hall  paved 
with  marble,  lighted  from  above,  and  lined  with  busts  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  of  Wagner  and  his  wife,  and  with  marble  stat- 
uettes, gifts  of  the  king,  representing  the  heroes  of  the  first 


1  In  the  early  part  of  his  stay  in  Munich,  while  his  permanent  home  was  being 
built,  Wagner  occupied  a  small  house  on  the  boulevard  Dammallee.  It  was  there, 
in  1873,  that  a  young  French  composer,  carrying  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Liszt, 
was  very  pleasantly  received  by  Mme.  Wagner,  but  was  able  to  see  nothing  of  the 
master  save  his  back,  through  two  open  doors,  so  absorbed  was  he  at  that  time  in 
the  composition  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  G  otter  da  mmerung. 
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works  of  the  master.  At  the  top  of  the  walls  runs  a  frieze  in 
relief,  divided  into  small  tableaux  which  retrace  the  principal 
incidents  in  the  original  poem  of  the  Nibclungen.  Half  way 
up  is  a  circular  gallery  upon  which  open  the  bed-rooms. 
To  the  right  of  this  gallery, 
or  hall,  is  the  dining-room ;  *s^S2>)r">? 


WAHNFRIED. 
Home  of  Richard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth. 


to  the  left,  Mme.  Wagner's  small  reception  room,  decorated 
with  the  name  of  Liszt.  Below,  the  grand  salon  terminates 
in  a  round  verandah  completely  lined  with  book-cases  filled 
with  beautiful  books,  for  Wagner  was  a  great  reader  all  his 
life;  "  All  that  is  worth  reading,"  said  he,  "is  worth  re-read- 
ing," and  he  enjoyed  reading  aloud  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 
or  comic  pieces,  with  which  he  amused  himself  like  a  child. 
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This  room,  which  also  served  for  a  reception  room,  contained 
a  number  of  portraits.  Over  the  door,  that  of  Beethoven, 
with  Goethe  on  his  right  and  Schiller  on  his  left  ;  here  the 
portraits  of  Mme.  Wagner,  her  father  and  her  husband,  all 
by  Lenbach  ;  there  the  busts  of  Schroeder-Devrient  and  of 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  finally,  the  portraits  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria  and  of  Geyer,  Wagner's  step-father.  After  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Wagnerian  Societies,  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
was  decorated  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  principal  cities 
represented  in  the  Association.  Behind  the  house  extends  a 
modest  garden,  whose  trees  mingle  with  those  of  the  royal 
park ;  here  are  Bowers  in  profusion,  a  conservatory  full  of 
rare  plants,  a  large  aviary  brilliant  with  peacocks,  pheasants 
and  pigeons  of  a  rare  variety.  Within  a  small  clump  of 
trees  is  the  massive  tomb  which  Wagner  had  prepared  in 
advance,  with  an  enormous  tombstone  of  beautiful  gray 
marble  veined  with  black;  quite  plain,  except  for  a  very 
simple  moulding  around  the  edges;  no  emblem,  no  inscrip- 
tion, but  the  whole  world  will  always  know  who  reposes  there.1 
The  second  series  of  the  ATibelu7igen  performances  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  the  first,  by  emphasizing  the  success. 
Die  Rheingold  and  Siegfried  were  as  well  received  as  before, 
and  the  Walkure,  better  interpreted  and  better  staged  than 
at  the  first  representation,  was  admired  and  appreciated  even 
more  than  on  that  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
evening  there  were  loud  calls  for  the  author,  who  refused  to 
show  himself.  It  was  not  until  after  the  last  scene  of  the 
Gotterd'dmmerung   that    he    consented   to    come   before   the 

'"The  master's  life  was  regularity  itself,"  says  Mme.  Gautier,  "particularly 
when  he  was  engaged  on  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  task.  He  rose  at  six,  but  after 
taking  his  bath  he  went  back  to  bed  and  read  until  ten  ;  from  eleven  till  two  were 
his  hours  for  work  ;  after  dinner  he  took  a  short  rest,  always  with  a  book  in  his 
hand;  at  quarter  of  six  he  took  a  drive,  then  worked  until  supper  time;  the  even- 
ing was  spent  very  gaily  with  his  family,  and  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  whole 
household  had  retired." 
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curtain,  and  then  only  after  repeated  urging.  Knowing  well 
his  weakness,  everybody  expected  a  speech,  but  he  simply 
bowed,  making  sign  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  and  retired 
as  he  had  come.  His  silence  on  that  occasion  was  applauded 
more  vigorously  than  his  discourse  had  ever  been.  Had  he 
really  nothing  to  say,  or  was  it  that  he  doubted  for  once  his 
powers  of  oratory,  after  having  been  so  badly  understood  a 
few  days  before  ? 

It  was  not  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  third  series.  As 
soon  as  the  curtain  fell  he  advanced  before  it,  and  said  :  "The 
Buhnenfestspiele  have  had  their  term.  Will  they  return  ? 
Heaven  alone  knows."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
outlined  this  work,  with  faith  in  the  German  genius  ;  that  he 
finished  it  for  the  glory  of  his  august  benefactor,  King  Lud- 
wig,  who  was  then  present.  He  praised  in  the  most  exalted 
terms  the  part  which  the  king  had  taken  in  the  realization 
of  the  enterprise,  he  thanked  him  for  his  many  favors  ;  then, 
reverting  to  the  misunderstanding  of  his  remarks  at  the 
close  of  the  first  execution,  he  hoped,  said  he,  that  he  should 
not  again  be  accused  of  pride  if  he  should  say  that  with 
the  work  just  achieved,  a  great  step  had  been  accomplished 
for  the  independence  of  the  national  art.  Whether  or  not 
this  step  had  been  a  happy  one,  the  future  alone  would 
decide ;  but  although  these  executions  had  been  only  ex- 
periments, they  would  probably  not  be  without  profit  for 
the  national  art.  Finally,  he  addressed  some  very  warm 
compliments  to  his  collaborators.  ...  At  this  moment  the 
curtain  opened  behind  him,  and  all  the  artists  appeared, 
grouped  about  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  Hans  Richter. 
Then  one  last  word  of  farewell  from  Wagner  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  curtain  closed  again ;  the  representations  of 
the  Trilogy  were  over.  Wagner  had  commemorative  medals 
of  silver,  bronze  and  copper  struck  off,  to  preserve  forever 
the  glorious  remembrance  of  these  days.     One  only,  of  gold, 
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and  larger  than  the  rest,  was  presented  to  King  Ludwig  ; 
certainly,  the  only  case  on  record  of  a  subject  decorating  his 
sovereign.  It  was  indeed  a  noble  triumph,  so  far  as  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise  was  concerned,  and  yet  Wagner 
was  not  satisfied.  He  who  had  said,  in  1851,  that  one  single 
execution  of  his  four-part  myth  would  suffice  him,  and  that 
a  second  execution    seemed    to    him    quite  superfluous,  was 


MEDAL  COMMEMORATIVE   OF  THE   BAYREUTH    FESTIVALS. 
Engraved  by  M.  Ch.  Wiener,  of  Brussels. 

Face:  Portrait  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Reverse  :  (from  an  original  sketch  by  Prof.  Adolph  Schinitz,  of  Dusseldorf) :  representation  of  the 
principal  characters  in  Wagner's  works.  On  the  right,  the  Hollander,  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser,  Hans 
Sachs  and  Tristan  ;  on  the  left,  Brunhilda,  Wotan,  Siegfried  and  the  Rhinedaughters. 


still  unappeased  after  the  second,  and  even  the  third  exe- 
cution. He  held  a  grudge  against  the  princes  who  had 
come  to  Bayreuth,  for  their  apparent  indifference,  and  their 
parsimony  in  regard  to  the  Trilogy ;  he  wanted  them  to 
become  devotees,  and  to  have  the  work  played  throughout 
the  land. 

Is  not  this  the  significance  of  a  certain  passage  from 
The  Work  and  the  Mission  of  my  Life}  "It  became  quite 
evident   that   my  efforts   had    not    been    understood   to    tend 
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towards  the  general  welfare,  but  to  have  a  mere  personal 
import.  Even  in  the  presence  of  this  happy  result,  there 
was  no  representative  of  governmental  authority  ready  to  take 
definite  action  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  re- 
alization of  what  had  just  been  demonstrated  possible  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  national  art.  Thus,  even  at  the  time 
which  I  judged  opportune  for  pushing  vigorously  towards 
the  institution  which  I  aimed  to  establish,  by  means  of 
model  performances  at  regular  intervals,  all  the  burden  of 
the  enterprise  fell  back  upon  myself;  I  was  left  alone  to 
pursue  and  to  achieve  it,  as  a  fantastic  individual,  hardly 
worth  considering." 

And  this  was  not  all  ;  for  even  when  the  Trilogy  was 
performed  outside  of  Bayreuth,  it  was  seldom  enough 
performed  in  its  entirety,  and  the  integral  representations 
given  at  Munich,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Hamburg,  etc.,  were  far 
enough  from  conforming  to  the  author's  theories,  and  to 
the  example  set  at  Bayreuth.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
chagrined  to  find  that  his  work  was  divided  into  distinct 
pieces  which  were  played  like  any  other  opera,  "  like  reper- 
toire pieces,"  to  employ  his  own  expression. 

This  disappointment,  however,  like  most  others,  had  its 
happy  side.  It  was  found  that  the  public  evinced  a  satis- 
faction in  these  fragments,  without  having  the  least  idea 
of  the  general  conception,  and  that  the  work  was  every- 
where received  with  applause,  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced,  and  the 
cuts  which  disfigured  it.  He  hoped  that  in  view  of  this 
success  of  the  fragments,  the  time  would  come  when  the 
entire  work  would  be  performed  in  all  Germany  on  certain 
fete  days.  But  he  died  before  seeing  this  hope  fulfilled  ; 
for  the  performances  of  the  Trilogy  given  at  Berlin  during 
his  life-time,  by  a  troupe  recruited  for  the  purpose  and 
in    a   second-rate  theatre,   were   but   an    isolated   case,    and 
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had  no  effect  upon  the  habitual  course  of  musical  life  in 
Berlin. 

This  hope  was  all  the  more  ambitious,  since  certain 
writers,  while  admiring  the  work  in  itself,  and  the  master's 
extraordinary  power  of  conception,  very  earnestly  corn- 
batted  his  pretension  to  determine  by  the  Trilogy  the  ideal 
and  definite  form  of  the  German  national  art.  In  their  eyes, 
Wagner,  with  his  learned  restorations  and  his  imitations  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  was  really  less  national,  less  a  natural 
product  of  the  German  soil  than  Weber,  who  has  so  faithfully 
interpreted  the  sentiment,  the  reveries,  the  harmonies  of  the 
forest,  the  naively  fantastic,  with  which  his  mind  was  imbued. 
Why  then,  said  these 
critics,  attribute  this  na- 
tional character  almost 
exclusively  and  par  ex- 
cellence to  Wagner's 
works,  when  they  pro- 
ceed so  evidently  from 
the   Greek    theatre,   and 

,  ,    .  .     .  _,  THE  ANIMATED   FORGE  MOVEMENT. 

When        thlS        Origin         and      From  the  Schullze  and  Muller  Ring  of 'tlie  Nibelungen,  1883. 

this    resemblance    are 

claimed  as  titles  of  glory  by  those  who  have  given  the  best 
explanation  of  the  master's  theories?  Now,  could  there  be 
two  civilizations,  two  soils,  two  climates  more  dissimilar  than 
those  of  Greece  and  Germany?  And  Wagner,  in  seeking  to 
take  upon  himself  the  authorship  of  so  glorious  a  filiation,  had 
furnished  weapons  to  those  who,  while  confessing  his  pro- 
digious genius,  denied  that  the  national  art  was  incarnate 
in  the  Trilogy,  and  that  Germany  had  found  what  Italy  and 
France  possessed,  —  a  lyric  drama  having  an  organism 
evolved  from  the  race   itself  and  from   its   soil. 

These    criticisms,  which    are    very  clearly  summed  up  in 
an  important  literary  article  by  M.  Gustave  Frederix,  certainly 
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bear  witness  to  the  mental  culture  of  their  authors,  but 
farther  than  that  have  not  much  real  weight  or  influence. 
Indeed,  they  bear  less  upon  the  work  itself  than  upon  the 
material  conditions  under  which  Wagner  had  brought  it  before 
the  public,  with  the  idea,  as  these  critics  seem  to  think,  of 
stamping  it  with  an  authentic  national  character.  But  this 
was  not  his  idea.  By  all  that  is  purely  decorative,  by  his 
theatre  and  its  architectural  characteristics,  he  has  allied 
himself,  as  he  claimed  to  do,  with  the  religious  and  dramatic 
festivals  of  antique  Greece.  But  it  is  only  the  outer  garment 
which  he  has  borrowed  ;  the  soul  of  the  work,  the  subject 
upon  which  he  has  fixed  his  choice  is  absolutely  Germanic 
in  its  essence,  as  the  music  with  which  he  has  enriched  it 
springs  from  the  purest  German  sources.  These  facts  can- 
not fail  to  be  recognized  by  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  poem  and  the  score  ;  but  the  work  must 
be  stripped  of  its  ornament  in  order  to  judge  it  properly, 
and  to  discern  how  deeply  it  strikes  its  roots  into  German 
soil. 

A  commemorative  medal  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to 
preserve  and  transmit  to  future  ages  and  generations  an 
adequate  souvenir  of  an  event  so  extraordinary  and  unprec- 
edented as  these  Bayreuth  festivals ;  it  was  agreed  to  per- 
petuate their  memory  by  a  monument  of  marble  and  stone, 
capable  of  resisting  the  assaults  of  time.  Originally,  the 
Bayreuth  theatre  had  a  rounded  facade,  with  an  open  corridor 
which  served  as  a  covered  walk  where  people  could  stay 
during  the  eniractes,  in  case  of  rain,  and  breathe  the  fresh 
air  outside.  Between  the  Trilogy  performances  and  those  of 
Parsifal,  an  extension  was  added  to  the  front  of  the  building, 
which  closed  this  corridor  except  at  the  two  extremities,  and 
in  the  section  thus  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  this  new 
construction,  was  erected,  in  a  frame  of  stone,  a  slab  of 
of  black  marble,  on  which  were  engraved  in  gold  letters  the 
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Vorabend  :  DAS  RHEINGOLD. 

Woian:  Fran;  Bet-.  —  Tenner: Eugen  Gum.—  Tich  :  George  linger.— 
Loge :  Heinrich  Vogel.  — Alterich  :  Karl  Hilt.  —  Mirce :  Karl  Schiossa;  — 
Fasolt  :  Albert  EiUrs.  —  Fafner  :  Fran\  von  ReUhenberg  —  Fricka  : 

Fricderikc  Griin.  —  Frela  :  Marie  Haupt.  —  Fid*  :  Louise  Jaide. — 
Woglinde  :  Lilli  Lehmann.  —  Wellgunde  '.  Marie  Lehmantu  — 
Flosshilde  :  Minna  Lammert. 

Erster  Tag  :  DIE  WALKURE. 

Siegmund  :  Albert  Niemann.   —  Himding  :  Joseph  Niering.  —  Wotan  : 

Fran;  Betj.    —    Sicglinde    :  Joscfhinc  Schtj^ky.    —    Brflnnhilde  : 

Amalie    Materna.    —    Fricka    :    Friederike    Griin.    —    Geihilde  : 

Marie    Haupt.     —     Helmwige     :    Lilli    Lehmann.     —     Ortlinde  : 

Marie    Lehmann.    —    Waltrauie    :    Louise    Jaide.     —    Siegrune  : 

Antonie       Amana.        —        RoSSWeisse        :        Minna        Lammert.        — 

Grimmgerde :  Hedwig  Rcicher.  —  Schwertleite  :  Johanna  Wagner. 

=0^0* — 

Zwkiter  Tag  :  SIEGFRIED. 

Siegfried  :  Gcorg  Vnger*  —  Hime  :  Karl  Schlosser.  —  Der  Wanderer  : 
Frau-  Bet;.—  Altoerich  :  A'aW  Hill.—  Fafner  I  Fran;  von  Rdchenberg.— 
Erda  :   Louise  Jaide.  —  Brtinnhilde  :  Ama/ie  Materna. 

Dritter  Tag  :  GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 

Siegfried :  Gcorg  linger.  -  Gunthcr : Eugen  Gura.  - Hagen:  Guslar  Sichr.  - 
Alberich  :  Karl  Hill.  —  Briinnhilde  :  Amalie  Materna.  —  Gutrune  : 
MathilJc  Wcckcrhn.  —  Waltraute :  Louise  Jaide.  —  Die  drei  Women: 

Johanna  Wagner.  Josephine  Schcf-I;y.  Friederike  Griin.  —  Die  drei 
HheiaWchter  t  Lilli  und  Marie  Lehmann.  Minna  Lammert.  —  Fiirher 
derManntn:  Herrltch,  Bitrgcr,  Weiss,  Koch,  Filers,  Reichcnberg,  Niering. 


Orcheaterleitung  :  Hens  Richtcr.  —  Seenisehe-Leittmg  :  Karl  Brandt.— 
Decorationen  :  Joseph  Hofmann.  Gcbn'ider  Bruckner.  —  Costiime  : 
Emit  Dopier.  —  Choreographic :  Richard  Frickc. 

Gcwidmet  von  den  Baunieistcrn  : 
Carl  Wolfel,  Conrad  Weiss,  Chi:    Vogel  u.   P.  Schajcrle'in. 
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names  of  all  the  artists  who  had  taken  part  in  The  Ring  of 
the  Nibelungen  in  1876.  This  was  an  homage  rendered  to 
the  master  and  his  interpreters  by  the  architects,  whose  names 
are  modestly  inscribed  in  black  letters  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment. This  commemorative  tablet,  like  the  tombstone  at 
Wahnfried,  bears  no  name  of  the  author.  Yet  how  surely 
will  posterity  in  the  ages  to  come,  seeking  to  decipher  a 
title  almost  effaced  by  time,  and  names  of  singers  long 
since  forgotten,  remember  always  what  man  of  genius  has 
created  this  masterpiece,  what  giant  in  yonder  tomb  is  sleep- 
ing his  last  sleep  ! 


RICHARD  WAGNER,  BY   GUST.   GAUL. 

Caricature  made  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  Musical  Society 
at  Vienna,  February  27,  1875. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

CONCERTS  AT    LONDON— THE  TRILOGY  AT   BERLIN  —  PARSIFAL  AT  BAY- 

REUTH. 
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HE  representation  of  the  Trilogy  at  Bay- 
reuth  produced  an  almost  immediate  echo 
at  Paris.  M.  Pasdeloup,  on  the  alert 
for  all  the  interesting  novelties  for  his 
Popular  Concerts,  felt  that  he  must  give 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fragments  from 
the  work  which  had  just  thrilled  the  music 
lovers  all  over  Europe,  and  accordingly 
he  inscribed  the  funeral  march  of  Siegfried,  from  the  G'otter- 
d'dmmerung,  on  his  program  for  the  29th  of  October,  1876; 
this  number  immediately  preceded  the  overture  to  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,  which  was  the  last  piece  on  the  program.  But  a 
cabal  had  been  organized,  under  cover  of  that  mighty  word 
"patriotism,"  and  at  the  very  first  note  of  the  march,  this 
small  but  determined  portion  of  the  audience  started  in  to 
make  a  disturbance.  However,  the  greater  part  of  those 
present  having  protested  against  this  interference  with  their 
rights,  and  insisted  upon  hearing  the  piece  which  had  been 
announced,  the  Siegfried  funeral  march  was  executed  without 
further  interruption  ;  at  the  end  the  bravos  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  hisses,  and  some  short-sighted  enthusi- 
asts even  clamored  for  an  encore. 

But  M.  Pasdeloup,  a  prudent  man,  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  repeat  the  march,  and  was  in  such  haste  to  show  this 
determination  to  his  audience  that  he  immediately  struck 
up  the  overture  to  Freischiitz.     The  fury  of  the  "patriots" 
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could  be  restrained  no  longer,  and  they  began  their  hoots 
and  hisses  again  with  redoubled  energy.  Four  times  M. 
Pasdeloup  started  Der  Freischiitz,  four  times  he  was  obliged 
to  stop ;  the  excited  opponents,  not  giving  themselves  a 
chance  to  recognize  the  characteristic  beginning  of  a  master- 
piece often  applauded  by  them,  kept  on  hissing  Weber  for 
Wagner.  M.  Pasdeloup  then  tried  to  speak ;  it  was  in  vain. 
At  last  he  decided  to  make  a  fifth  attempt  at  the  overture ; 
all  of  the  andante  was  drowned  in  vociferations,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  allegro  rose  above  the  storm  of  hisses,  that 
the  crowd  perceived  with  surprise  and  confusion  this  well- 
known  motive,  and  hastened  to  make  up  for  its  blunder  by 
tumultuous  applause.  Never,  since  the  glorious  days  of 
Tannh'duser \  had  a  Paris  audience  given  more  striking  proof 
of  its  ignorance  and  its  versatility. 

Then,  of  course  the  newspapers  had  to  take  up  the  cud- 
gels and  continue  the  fight  among  themselves,  with  as  little 
knowledge  of  the  question  raised  by  the  work  as  of  the 
work  itself.  They  charged  M.  Pasdeloup  with  lack  of  pa- 
triotism, urging  that  until  the  objectionable  piece  under 
discussion,  not  a  single  note  of  Wagner  had  been  heard  at 
the  Popular  Concerts  since  1870.  This  was  a  manifest  error, 
for  his  principal  compositions  had  recurred  regularly  on  M. 
Pasdeloup's  programs  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
had  caused  no  disturbance  ;  nothing  more  than  the  conscien- 
tious hisses  of  the  desperate  opponents  who  considered  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  hiss  everything  connected  with  Wagner. 

One  must  know  that  the  most  furious  of  these  writers 
were  those  already  committed  by  former  articles  apropos  of 
Tannhauser ',  and  who,  being  unable  to  pardon  Wagner  for 
having  disproved  their  verdict,  were  quite  upset  at  seeing 
their  decision  totally  disregarded  by  the  musical  world,  and 
were  beginning  to  despair  of  setting  up  their  opinions,  even 
in   France.     In  this  juncture  what  was  left  them  but  to  pro- 
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scribe  the  man  in  place  of  the  musician,  by  reason  not  of 
his  works,  but  of  his  nationality?  The  fact  is  patent;  the 
disturbance  organized  on  Oct.  29  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  Wagner's  reappearance  on  the  programs  of 
the  popular  concerts,  since  he  had  been  generously  repre- 
sented there  for  at  least  two  years  ;  it  was  simply  another 
attempt  to  crush  the  musician  without  hearing  him,  as  had 
formerly  been  done  at  the    Tannh'duser  representations,  and 
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THE   BAYREUTH   THEATRE   WITH   THE   RECTANGULAR    ADDITION     BUILT    IN    THE 

SPRING  OF  1882. 

because  his  ancient  detractors  were  enraged  at  seeing  him 
recover  lost  ground  so  quickly  in  spite  of  their  systematic 
attacks.' 

He  recovered  it  so  well  that  this  noisy  fray  did  him   no 

1 1  may  be  permitted  to  quote  here  the  letter  which  M.  Pasdeloup  addressed  to 
me  on  this  occasion  :  "  Thanks  for  assisting  me  in  my  work.  Your  vigorous  article 
in  the  Franqais  (Nov.  6)  gives  me  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  surmount  the  ob- 
stacle. If  we  should  remain  strangers  to  the  movement  imparted  to  music  by 
Wagner,  in  thirty  years  our  young  composers  might  well  be  little  old  men.  Once 
more  I  thank  you." 
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harm,  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  last  violent  incident  of  the 
campaign  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  been  pur- 
sued in  France  against  the  author  of  Tannh'duscr .  There 
had  been  such  senseless  prejudice  at  the  bottom  of  this  out- 
burst,  that    all    the     auditors    of    calm,   unbiased   judgment 

had  protested  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  did  well  to 
give  such  religious 
attention  to  that 
march  which  is  so 
difficult  to  under- 
stand for  those  who 
have  not  heard  the 
Trilogy.  To-day,  it 
it  is  generally  ad- 
mired, because  it  re- 
calls to  people's 
minds  the  story  of 
the  hero  who  has 
just  died,  and  be- 
cause the  motives 
composing  it  have 
become  familiar 
through  hearing 
them  in  the  princi- 
pal situations  where 
Siegfried  has  ap- 
peared throughout 
the  Trilogy.  But  in  1876  it  was  quite  new  to  French  au- 
ditors, and  when  one  stops  to  reflect,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  that  a  public  so  inclined  to  rail  at  whatever  it  does 
not  immediately  comprehend,  should  have  chosen  under 
the  circumstances  to  listen  seriously  to  a  serious  work,  under 
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WAGNER,  CALLED    THE   MUSICIAN  OF    THE   FUTURE. 
By  H.  MEYER 

(Le  Sifflet,  Aug.  27,  1S76.) 
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fire  of  jeers  and  hisses.  Truly,  this  was  a  great  success  for 
Richard  Wagner.1 

While  France  was  still  quarrelling  about  him  and  his 
work,  Wagner  took  a  trip  into  Italy  to  recuperate  from  the 
fatigues  of  Bayreuth.  Here  he  received  a  welcome  which 
touched  him  deeply,  for  he  never  would  have  believed,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  to  have  one  day  encountered 
such  sympathy  in  the  land  of  Donizetti  and  of  Verdi.  After 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  Sorrento,  he  visited  Rome,  where 
the  German  ambassador,  baron  von  Keudell,  gave  a  grand 
soiree  in  his  honor,  and  where  the  Saint  Cecilia  Academy 
awarded  to  him  the  highest  honorary  degree,  that  of  Socius 
illustris.  On  December  5th  he  attended  at  Bologna  a 
performance  of  Rienzi  which  obtained  for  him  a  magnificent 
ovation. 

But  when  he  got  back  to  Bayreuth,  after  the  excitement 
was  over,  and  the  smoke  of  triumph  dissipated,  and  sat  down 
to  figure  out  the  exact  material  status  of  his  theatre  and  his 
enterprise,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  some  very 
discouraging  facts.  Certainly,  the  performances  of  the  Tril- 
ogy at  Bayreuth  had  been  glorious  for  the  master,  but  they 
had  left  him  with  a  deficit  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Therefore,  on  January  1st,  1877,  he  launched  from  Bayreuth 
a  pressing  appeal  to  the  Wagner  societies  ;  a  thousand  tickets 
for  the  three  series  of  annual  performances  were  issued  at 
a  reduced  price  of  one  hundred  marks ;  furthermore  he 
counselled  his   adherents   to   ask  from    Parliament  a   subsidy 

'Certain  of  the  newspapers  made  sport  of  the  title  Goiter  ddnunerung ;  others 
derived  much  amusement  from  the  general  subject  of  the  Nibelungen.  But  these 
geniuses  were  fifty  years  behind  the  times,  for  the  legend  had  been  known  and 
studied  even  in  France,  in  some  very  important  literary  works,  long  before  Wagner 
made  use  of  it.  It  was  not  wise  to  display  an  ignorance  of  it,  even  in  jest,  for  that 
was  to  imply  an  ignorance  of  Heine,  and  the  admirable  pages  in  which  he  gives  a 
resume  of  the  whole  poem  of  the  Nibelungen.  When  one  undertakes  to  create  a 
laugh,  he  should  make  sure  that  it  will  not  be  at  his  own  expense  ;  a  bon  plaisant 
is  decidedly  a  rare  thing,  as  La  Bruyere  has  long  since  remarked. 
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of  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  to  aid  the  progress  of  the 
new  German  national  art ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
renounce  this  idea  before  the  absolute  certainty  of  failure. 
"After  my  former  experience,  all  expectation  of  receiving 
effective  aid  from  the  government  was  abandoned." 

The  most  curious  passage  in  this  circular  is  the  one  in 
which  Wagner  recommends  the  Societies,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  hostile  criticisms  which  had  appeared  after  the  Nibelungen, 
and  to  hear  no  discordant  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
concert  of  praise,  to  allow  no  one  to  come  to  Bayreuth 
who  is  not  sufficiently  initiated  and  reasonably  well-disposed. 
This,  said  he,  was  what  he  regretted  not  exacting  for  the 
Trilogy,  and  that  not  for  his  own  sake,  ah !  great  goodness 
no !  but  out  of  regard  for  the  artists  and  the  auditors ;  he 
did  not  wish  again  "  to  place  his  true  partisans  beside  people 
whose  only  aim  was  to  disturb  the  performance  and  combat 
his  work."  And  this  project  was  carried  out,  at  least  for 
the  first  two  performances  of  Parsifal. 

In  order  to  make  up  this  deficit  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  Wagner  first  arranged 
with  an  impresario  to  take  possession  of  the  stage  effects, 
no  longer  needed  at  Bayreuth,  and  to  hawk  the  Trilogy 
about  from  town  to  town  —  a  most  complete  negation  of 
his  pet  idea ;  —  then  he  undertook  an  excursion  himself, 
which    came  near   involving    him    in    inextricable    difficulties. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  great  violinist  Wilhelmj,  one 
of  his  most  devoted  followers,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
go  to  London  and  give  some  concerts,  which  he  was  to 
direct  alternately  with  Hans  Richter.  The  good  news  was 
soon  announced  to  the  English  people  by  a  letter  inserted 
in  the  Times,  which  started  an  active  propaganda  in  the 
master's  favor;  "Often,  in  years  past,"  wrote  Wagner  to 
Wilhelmj,  March  15,  1877,  "I  have  received  invitations  from 
England   to    undertake    similar  enterprises.     You  know  that 
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it  has  not  been  my  choice  to  give  concerts,  properly  called. 
My  idea  has  been  to  invite  to  Bayreuth  those  who  desired  to 
know  me.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  way,  and  especially 
in  England,  I  have  made  some  good  friends.  You,  my  dear 
friend,  you  have  given  me  such  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
and  persuade  these  people,  that  I  have  decided  to  do  so." 
The  fact  is  that  Wagner  could 
not  have  put  himself  in  a  position 
more  flatly  contradictory  to  him- 
self, than  by  undertaking  to  con- 
duct, not  the  ensemble  of  the  Tril- 
ogy, not  even  one  or  two  entire 
parts  of  it,  but  some  selections, 
according  to  the  English  style,  — 
some  pieces  or  fragments  cut  from 
his  different  works,  from  Rienzi 
to  and  including  the  Nibelun- 
gen. 

The  organizing  of  these  con- 
certs was  not  an  easy  matter, 
and  it  required  all  the  energy  of 
the  conductor,  Edward  Dannreu- 
ther  and  the  personal  influence 
of  Wilhelmj,  who  took  the  post  of 
first  violin,  to  surmount  the  ac- 
cumulation of  obstacles.  In  the 
first  place,  this  was  the  time 
when  the  season  opened  at  Lon- 
don, and  all  the  good  artists  had 
been  monopolized  by  Messrs.  Mapleson  and  Gye,  at  Drury 
Lane  and  at  Covent  Garden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  regular 
Philharmonic  and  Crystal  Palace  orchestras.  Therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  import  instrumentalists  from  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  etc.,  and  it  was  no  small  matter  to  train  this 
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RICHARD   WAGNER,   IN   1877. 
From  a  photograph  taken  at  London. 
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cosmopolitan  orchestra  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  musicians. 
Little  by  little,  however,  after  much  floundering  about,  order 
and  discipline  were  established,  and  the  orchestra  had  very 
nearly  gained  its  equilibrium  when  Wagner  and  Richter 
arrived,  on  April  30,  for  the  last  rehearsals. 

Six  concerts,  some  in  the  evening,  some  in  the  afternoon, 
were  to  be  given  from  May  7th  to  19th  inclusive,  in  the  im- 
mense Albert  Hall,  which  holds  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
people.  Most  of  these  concerts  drew  very  large  houses,  but 
not  quite  large  enough  to  make  the  enterprise  a  profitable 
one,  so  much  had  been  spent  in  advertising  and  securing  the 
best  singers.1  Then  the  managers,  Hodge  and  Essex,  decided 
to  give  two  supplementary  concerts  at  reduced  prices,  making 
up  the  programs  from  selections  most  likely  to  please  the 
general  public,  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  down  the  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible.  This  idea  brought  good  results, 
but  the  deficit  could  not  yet  be  made  up.  Even  the  ex- 
penses of  the  concerts  were  not  entirely  covered,  and  Wag- 
ner had  to  give  up  a  portion  of  the  sum  coming  to  him,  as 
stipulated  for  in  advance,  in  order  that  all  the  artists  might 
be  paid.  Nevertheless,  he  was  still  able  to  send  to  Bayreuth 
more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  ;  not  a  very  heavy 
result  to  follow  so  great  an  effort. 

Immediately  his  admirers  in  London  started  a  subscription, 
unknown  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  completely 
the   Bayreuth   debt.     A  considerable   sum   had  already  been 

1  These  concerts  cost,  at  the  lowest  figure,  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  managers  lost  at  least  five  thousand  pounds.  Each  violin,  and  there  were  forty- 
eight  of  them,  received  ten  guineas  for  the  six  concerts  ;  the  two  supplementary 
concerts  paid  them  two  guineas  more,  including  rehearsals.  The  rest  of  the  or- 
chestra was  paid  in  proportion  ;  there  were  six  flutes,  seven  hautboys,  eight  clari- 
nets, eight  horns,  seven  bassoons,  five  trumpets,  five  trombones,  five  tubas,  two 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  a  big  drum  and  cymbals,  a  tambourine  and  castanets, 
seven  harps,  fifteen  alto-violins,  twenty  violoncellos,  and  twenty-two  bass-viols, — 
a  monster  orchestra  ! 
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collected  to  this  end,  when  it  was  learned  that  he  had  found 
other  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the  difficulty,  and 
that  all  the  receipts  from  the  performances  of  the  Trilogy 
at  Munich  would  be  applied  towards  wiping  out  this  liability. 
So  the  English  subscribers  were  given  the  sweet  surprise  of 
getting  their  money  back,  besides  receiving  from  the  master 
a  warm  letter  of  thanks  to  his  friends  in  England.  In  short, 
at  London,  as  at  Bayreuth,  it  was,  financially,  a  sad  piece  of 
business,  but  musically,  a  grand  success. 

One  fact  worth  mentioning  is  that  the  English  people,  who 
went  to  Albert  Hall  principally  to  behold  Richard  Wagner  in 
the  flesh,  exhibited  from  the  very  first  concert  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  Hans  Richter  as  an  orchestra  leader.  After  such 
hurried  and  flurried  rehearsals,  it  was  feared  lest  there  should 
be  some  rough  places,  as  indeed  there  were,  in  the  first  con- 
cert ;  and  Wagner,  nervous  as  usual,  lacked  the  sangfroid 
to  set  matters  straight.  Therefore,  when  Richter  took  his 
turn  with  the  baton,  cool-headed,  marvellously  sure,  and  full 
of  reserve  force,  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  which 
increased  with  every  concert. 

Wagner  was  nevertheless,  or  rather  had  been,  an  excep- 
tional conductor.  For  Weber's  and  Beethoven's  works  es- 
pecially, he  had  no  rival,  such  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
their  true  style  did  his  profound  admiration  for  these  masters 
give  him  ;  besides  a  perfect  perception  of  the  beauty  of  sound, 
shades  of  movement  and  precision  of  rhythm,  he  had  the  gift 
of  communicating  his  enthusiasm  to  his  performers;  but  in 
London  he  did  not  do  himself  justice.  He  lacked  strength, 
which  was  not  surprising  at  his  age,  and,  being  worn  out  by 
the  rehearsals,  the  evening  found  him  with  a  feeble,  unsteady 
arm.  He  also  showed  some  slips  of  memory ;  in  short,  he 
who  conducted  the  Kaisermarsch  at  this  first  concert  was  but 
the  shadow  of  the  Wagner  of  former  days  ;  it  was  enough  for 
the  musicians,  but  not  for  the  audience. 
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The  singers  whom  the  master  had  brought  together  were 
some  of  the  interpreters  of  Bayreuth,  —  Mme.  Materna, 
Mme.  Sadler-Grim,  Unger,  Hill,  Chandon,  Schlosser,  etc., 
and  all  made  a  marked  success.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
concert  Wagner  was  recalled  three  times,  and  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family  demanded  that  fragments  from 
Tannh'duscr  should  be  repeated  at  the  third  concert,  which 
they  desired  to  attend.  But  fate  did  not  decree  this  festival 
season  to  be  without  a  flaw  ;  on  the  fourth  evening,  the  Lo- 
hengrin duet  was  so  badly  mixed  up  by  Unger,  who  was 
suffering  from  an  indisposition,  that  they  had  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  suppress  all  the  other  pieces  on  the  program 
in  which  this  singer  was  to  appear.  At  the  following  concerts 
hearty  applause  greeted  the  ride  of  the  Walklires,  the  Sieg- 
fried funeral  march,  the  selections  from  the  Meister singer, 
and  above  all  those  from  Tannhaiiser ,  after  which  the  author 
and  his  two  lieutenants,  Richter  and  Wilhelmj,  were  called  to 
the  royal  box  and  complimented.  At  the  two  supplementary 
concerts  they  were  able  to  give  the  selections  from  Siegfried, 
which  Unger's  indisposition  had  rendered  impossible  before ; 
finally,  after  the  last  concert,  Wagner  was  called  to  the  front, 
where  he  earnestly  thanked  the  orchestra,  adding  that  he 
hoped  "  to  be  associated  with  the  artists  of  London  more  than 
once  in  the  future." 

This  hope  was  perhaps  a  bit  rash  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  had  just  celebrated  his  sixty- fifth  birthday  ;  on  this  oc- 
casion the  German  choral  association  had  given  him  a  grand 
banquet,  and  of  course  he  could  not  let  so  fine  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  escape  him.  "  I  have  not  had  many  happy 
hours  in  my  life,"  said  he,  "  but  of  the  few  which  have  been 
granted  me,  those  which  I  have  spent  in  London  in  your 
midst  will  remain  in  my  memory  among  the  most  enjoyable 
and  beneficial.  All  of  you,  who  have  given  your  co-operation 
to  my  works,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."     A 
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few  days  earlier,  May  17th,  he  had  met  some  of  his  friends 
at  his  home  in  Orme  Square,  where  he  lodged  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dannreuther,  and  had  given  them  the  first  reading  of 
his  entire  poem  of  Parsifal,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  which  was  to  appear  in  book  form  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year.  Finally,  he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June,  not  without 
announcing  once  more  that  he  should  preserve  the  tenderest 
recollections  of  his  English  friends. 

Once  back  in  Bayreuth,  Wagner  occupied  himself  first  of 
all  with  founding  in  that  city  a  Conservatory  where  musicians 
would  be  admitted  who  had  already  received  a  complete  edu- 
cation in  one  of  the  existing  musical  schools  ;  they  should  pass 
six  years  in  this  new  Conservatory,  and  become  imbued,  per- 
formers as  well  as  singers,  with  the  spirit  of  the  master's 
works,  in  order  to  give  at  length  as  perfect  an  execution  as 
possible  of  the  products  of  German  national  art  as  exemplified 
by  Richard  Wagner.  He  reckoned  that  ten  thousand  marks 
ought  to  be  enough  to  organize  the  course  for  the  first  year, 
after  which  the  receipts  from  the  concerts  would  take  care  of 
the  other  five  years.  This  project  he  laid  before  the  del- 
egates of  the  Wagner  Societies;  but  they,  already  very  un- 
easy about  the  large  deficit  from  the  Bayreuth  performances 
and  the  financial  failure  of  the  London  concerts,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  it,  and  the  ideal  Conservatory  had  still  less  of  a 
success  at  Bayreuth  than  it  had  attained  at  Dresden  and  at 
Munich. 

However,  this  reunion  of  the  Wagner  committees  in  the 
autumn  of  1877  at  least  resulted  in  assuring  the  future  repre- 
sentations of  Parsifal :  the  different  societies  already  formed 
were  merged  into  one  general  Association  having  its  center 
at  Bayreuth,  and  whose  members  paid  in  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  fifteen  marks,  with  the  privilege  of  giving  more 
if  they  wished.  At  last,  in  order  to  encourage  the  public, 
Wagner   made   Parsifal  the   immediate   and  specific   object 
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towards  which  the  subscriptions  would  apply,  and  this  simple 
announcement  had  such  a  happy  effect  that  during  that  year 
more  than  two  hundred  new  members  were  recruited  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  number  of  patrons  did  not 
exceed  seventeen  hundred,  and  as  the  sum  of  one  hundred 

and  eighty  thousand  marks,  repre- 
senting assessments  as  well  as 
voluntary  gifts,  did  not  suffice  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "  School 
of  style,"  and  also  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Parsifal,  Wagner 
announced  that  he  would  give  up 
the  former.  At  the  same  time 
he  decided  to  open  the  Theatre 
at  Bayreuth  to  everybody  who 
wished  to  come,  and  to  give  four- 
teen performances  of  Parsifal 
(after  the  first  two,  reserved  for 
the  patrons)  at  the  price  of  thirty 
marks  each.  This  idea,  entirely 
contrary  to  his  former  project  of 
making  the  Bayreuth  perform- 
ances more  and  more  exclusive, 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  was  to 
bear  good  results. 

In  May,  1881,  the  Trilogy, 
which  had  already  been  played 
in  its  entirety  at  different  towns, 
notably  at  Hamburg  and  Leipsic,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Berlin  ;  but  it  was  not  at  the  royal  theatre.  A  report 
had  been  circulated  the  preceding  year,  that  the  Nibelungen 
Ring  was  going  to  be  played  at  the  Berlin  Opera ;  but  this 
news  was  scarcely  credited  by  those  who  understood  the  sen- 
timents   which    Richard   Wagner    and    Mr.     Hiilsen,   general 
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intendant  of  the  royal  theatres,  entertained  for  each  other. 
The  one  found  all  the  resources  which  could  be  offered  him 
insufficient,  and  the  other  estimated  the  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion insurmountable;  the  intendant,  particularly,  did  not  wish 
to  bind  himself  down  to  give  the  four  parts  of  the  Trilogy  as 
a  single  work,  nor  to  present  them  in  their  natural  order. 

However,  the  director  of  the  Leipsic  theatre,  Newmann, 
wishing  very  much  to  have  the  Trilogy  heard  in  Berlin,  offered 
to  co-operate  with  the  royal  intendant,  whose  task  in  this  case 
would  have  been  much  simplified,  and  who  seemed  about 
to  consent,  —  he  consulted  the  Emperor,  who  remembered 
enough  of  Bayreuth  to  prevent  him  from  interesting  himself 
in  the  question,  —  but  they  could  not  agree  on  a  leader  for 
the  orchestra.  Then  Newmann  fell  back  upon  his  first  idea 
of  representing  the  Trilogy  at  an  independent  theatre,  with  a 
leader  whom  Wagner  liked,  and  who  was  imbued  with  the 
master's  ideas,  —  Anton  Seidl.  He  rented  the  Victoria  the- 
atre, got  together  a  company  of  the  best  artists  in  Leipsic, 
re-enforced  the  symphony  orchestra  of  Berlin  with  members 
of  the  Leipsic  orchestra,  and  was  able  at  last  to  mount  the 
Nibelungen  Ring  under  very  favorable  conditions,  although 
without  imitating  all  the  Bayreuth  innovations. 

The  Rheingold  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  the  IValkilre 
also,  in  spite  of  its  length,  had  a  considerable  success  ;  but 
Siegfried  did  not  go  off  so  well  as  at  Bayreuth,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  tenor  charged  with  the  prin- 
cipal role  ;  finally,  the  Gotterd'dmmernng  made  up  for  this 
bad  effect,  and  the  last  act  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm. 
Wagner,  who  was  called  before  the  curtain,  expressed  his 
warm  appreciation  of  the  leader,  of  the  director,  and  of  Mme. 
Materna,  who  worthily  represented  the  artists.  She  had  in- 
deed outstripped  herself  in  the  role  of  Brunhilda,  but  at  her 
side  were  at  least  three  incomparable  artists,  —  Scaria  in 
Wotan,  Vogl   in    Loge,   Sieban  in   Mime  ;     and,   among    the 
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others,  very  many  were    preferable   to    their  predecessors    at 
Bayreuth. 

These  performances  at  Berlin,  nearly  perfect  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  which  met  with  such  unquestioned  success, 
must  have  been  all  the  more  gratifying  to  Wagner,  since  they 
were   given    before  an    ordinary  audience  with   no  prejudice 


MME.  MATERNA  AS  KUNDRY, 
second  act  of  Parsifal. 

either  for  or  against  the  work,  and  which  confirmed  without 
restriction  the  success  at  Bayreuth. 

Meanwhile  Wagner  worked  away  at  Parsifal.  This  poem 
he  had  taken  from  the  legend  of  the  Grail,  sung  by  the  Ger- 
man and  French  troubadours,  notably  by  Christian  of  Troy 
and   by  Wolfram   of  Eschenbach,  who   have   celebrated   this 
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reunion  of  knights  vowed  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  giving  up 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  in  order  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Grail  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  cup  from 
which  Jesus  drank  at  the  last  supper,  and  which  afterwards 
received  the  blood  of  the  Crucifixion  —  and  of  the  spear 
with  which  Longinus,  the  Roman  soldier,  pierced  the  Sav- 
iour's side. 

For  a  long  time  since,  Wagner  had  marked  a  certain 
leaning  towards  mysticism,  towards  a  Christianity  rich  in 
miracles,  and  he  yielded  to  this  grand  and  religious  inspira- 
tion when  he  wrote  his  Parsifal,  no  longer  in  his  eyes  a 
lyric  drama,  but  a  solemn  work  destined  to  hallow  the  stage 
{ein  Buhnenweihfestspiel)  ;  therefore  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  a  German  critic  has  given  the  following  judgment  of 
it:  "  Parsifal  is  the  Song  of  songs  of  divine  love,  as  Tristan 
is  the  Song  of  songs  of  terrestrial  love." 

The  master  had  written  the  poem  at  Bayreuth  during 
1876  and  1877,  developing  the  old  sketch  made  at  Zurich; 
as  to  the  music,  he  commenced  that  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
The  first  act  was  composed  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the 
second,  already  well  advanced  by  the  middle  of  June,  was 
finished  on  the  eleventh  of  October ;  after  Christmas  he 
started  the  third,  which  occupied  him  until  the  month  of 
April,  1879  ;  but  before  the  end  of  that  year  an  attack  of  his 
old  enemy,  erysipelas,  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  He  did  not  give  up  work,  however,  and  he  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  this  long  labor  on  January  13,  1882,  at 
Palermo. 

The  recitative  which  forms  the  denouement  of  Lohen- 
grin might  serve  as  a  preface  to  Parsifal,  since  Lohengrin 
is  the  son  of  Parsifal,  king  of  the  Grail,  and  after  disclosing 
his  mysterious  origin,  to  satisfy  Elsa's  curiosity,  he  is  obliged 
to  return  to  Monsalvat  and  his  brother  knights.  These 
knights  were  chosen  by  the  Holy  Grail  itself,  which  caused 
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their  names  to  appear  upon  a  cup,  and  this  it  was  which 
sustained  them  by  a  miraculous  nourishment.  A  dove  de- 
scended from  Heaven  on  Holy  Friday  of  each  year,  and  de- 
posited a  white  wafer  in  the  sacred  vase,  the  sight  of  which 
sufficed  to  preserve  these  knights  from  death.  But  how  did 
Parsifal  become  the  king  of  the  Grail  ? 

At  the  moment  the  drama  opens,  Titurel,  founder  and 
chief  of  the  order  of  the  Grail,  feeling  that  he  has  not  long 
to  live,  has  already  yielded  up  the  throne  to  his  son  Am- 
fortas ;  but  the  latter  is  not  worthy  to  reign,  for  he  has  suc- 
cumbed to  temptation.  Op- 
posite the  Christian  citadel  is 
that  of  the  pagans,  raised  by 
the  magician  Klingsor,  whose 
unworthiness  has  caused  his 
expulsion  from  the  order  of 
the  Grail,  and  who  seeks  to 
avenge  this  injury  ;  he  has 
transformed  the  desert  into  a 
region  of  delights,  peopled 
with  enchantresses  which  are 
at  the  same  time  maidens  and 
flowers  ;  and  which  have  al- 
ready succeeded  in  drawing 
more  than  one  knight  within 
their  snares.  Amfortas,  arm- 
ing himself  with  a  precious 
relic,  —  the  spear  with  which  the  Saviour's  side  was  pierced, 
—  sallies  forth  to  conquer  Klingsor,  but  having  yielded  to 
the  fatal  charm  he  is  powerless.  Klingsor  seizes  the  sacred 
weapon  and  strikes  the  king  with  it,  leaving  him  with  a  wound 
which  never  heals. 

The  knights  await  a  liberator,  pure  in  heart  and  in  body ; 
and  meanwhile  no  ointment  will  relieve  the  cruel  wound  of 
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Amfortas,  not  even  the  balm  brought  from  Arabia  by  a 
strange  and  mysterious  woman,  wild-looking  and  wretchedly 
clothed,  who  devotes  herself  to  the  service  of  the  keepers  of 
the  Grail,  but  who  at  times  comes  under  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gician Klingsor,  being  transformed  by  him  into  a  creature  di- 
vinely beautiful,  the   most  formidable  of  all  the   temptations 
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PARSIFAL  (M.    JOEGER)   AND   THE  FLOWER-MAIDENS, 
from  the  second  act  of  Parsifal. 

which  have  ever  assailed  the  knights  of  the  Grail.  Such  is 
the  double  destiny  of  Kundry,  who  will  not  be  delivered  until 
some  pure  soul  shall  have  resisted  her  charms.  Only  then  shall 
she  find  repose,  the  repose  which  she  has  sought  in  vain  for 
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centuries;  for  since  the  day  when  the  unhappy  woman 
laughed  at  seeing  the  Saviour  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  she  has  been  doomed 
to  wander  over  the  earth,  laughing  always  with  a  mirthless 
laugh,  unable  to  weep,  unable  to  die. 

The  liberator  so  anxiously  awaited  will  be  Parsifal,  who 
enters  upon  the  scene  just  as  the  knight  Gurnemanz  has 
finished  relating  to  some  pages  these  necessary  preliminaries. 
Parsifal  has  killed  one  of  the  sacred  swans,  and  Gurnemanz 
reproaches  him  for  this  act  of  sacrilege  committed  in  the 
domain  of  the  Grail ;  the  lad,  touched  to  repentance,  breaks 
his  bow  and  quiver,  and  the  good  knight,  struck  by  this  in- 
genuous behavior,  believes  that  he  recognizes  in  him  the 
pure  and  innocent  being  (reinige  Thor)  who  will  have  power 
to  save  the  Grail.  He  leads  him  to  Monsalvat  castle,  where 
Parsifal,  silent  and  attentive,  witnesses  the  ceremony  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Grail  and  of  the  communion  of  the  knights. 

Sweet  and  solemn  chants  issue  from  the  arches  of  the 
temple.  Children  appear  bearing  the  Grail,  enclosed  within 
a  rich  casket.  After  them  is  carried  Amfortas  upon  his  bed 
of  sorrow;  but  the  unhappy  king  does  not  hold  himself 
worthy  to  raise  towards  heaven  the  sacred  cup  ;  it  is  not  until 
he  is  reminded  that  his  father  Titurel  ordained  him  to  fulfill 
this  office,  that  he  decides  to  do  it. 

Then  from  the  height  of  the  cupola  an  invisible  choir 
chants  the  words  of  Christ  at  the  last  supper,  the  temple  is 
darkened,  a  luminous  ray  descends  upon  the  cup,  the  blood 
boils  within  it.  Then  the  divine  light  pales  and  fades  away, 
daylight  returns,  the  knights  empty  their  chalices  and  eat 
the  sacred  bread  which  a  mysterious  hand  has  placed  before 
them.  While  the  chants  are  again  being  sung,  all  present 
form  in  procession  and  disappear  in  the  sombre  shades  of  the 
temple.  .  .  .  Much  surprised,  Parsifal  remarks  to  Gurne- 
manz that  he  has  understood  nothing  of  this  ceremony,  and 
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the  latter,  irritated  at  finding  him  such  a  simpleton,  angrily 
drives  him  from  the  temple. 

Meanwhile  Klingsor  is  on  the  watch.  He  knows  that 
upon  Parsifal  depends  the  safety  of  the  Grail ;  he  evokes 
Kundry  and  commands  her  to  seduce  this  innocent  youth 
as  she  has  already  seduced  Amfortas,  that  the  hopes  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Grail  may  be  forever  destroyed.  The  unhappy 
Kundry  wants  to  refuse,  but  she 
must  obey  her  master  ;  she  ap- 
pears to  Parsifal  in  all  the  radi- 
ance of  her  marvellous  beauty. 
The  latter,  protected  by  his  ig- 
norance of  evil,  has  passed  with- 
out even  a  suspicion  of  danger 
into  the  midst  of  the  flower- 
maidens  ;  but  when  Kundry 
speaks  to  him  affectionately  of 
his  mother,  he  allows  himself  to 
listen  to  her  tender  words  of 
love,  —  a  love  which  she  offers 
him  in  place  of  the  maternal  af- 
fection which  he  has  lost.  She 
folds  him  in  her  arms  and  im- 
presses a  kiss  upon  his  lips. 
Suddenly  the  veil  is  rent,  Parsi- 
fal   feels    himself    wounded   as 

with  the  wound  of  Amfortas,  and,  filled  with  compassion  for 
such  cruel  suffering,  he  longs  to  cure  him  of  it.  Kundry, 
seized  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  young  hero,  be- 
seeches him  on  her  knees  to  grant  her  the  favor  of  his  love. 
Parsifal  refuses ;  then  she  calls  upon  Klingsor,  who  appears 
with  the  sacred  lance,  and  attempts  to  strike  his  enemy  with 
it,  but  the  weapon  is  arrested  above  the  youth's  head.  The 
latter  seizes  it,  and  traces  with  it  in  the  air  the  sign  of  the 
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cross  ;  immediately  all  the  enchantments  of  Klingsor  are  dis- 
pelled ;  the  wonderful  gardens  become  a  parched  and  arid 
desert. 

During  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
second  and  third  acts,  Gurnemanz  has  become  an  old  man. 
He  has  established  himself  in  a  hermitage  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Grail  ;  on  a  certain  Holy  Friday  he  receives 
the  unhappy  Kundry,  who  humbly  begs  to  become  his  ser- 
vant. A  knight  arrives,  covered  with  black  armor,  visor 
lowered,  and  lance  in  hand  ;  Gurnemanz  tells  him  that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  come  armed  into  the  domain  of  the  Grail ; 
particularly  on  the  day  of  the  Saviour's  death.  The  knight 
uncovers  and  Gurnemanz  recognizes  Parsifal  and  the  sacred 
lance  ;  he  leads  him  to  a  fountain  where  Kundry  bathes  the 
feet  of  the  traveller,  who  has  wandered  so  far  and  suffered  so 
much  ;  then  Gurnemanz  anoints  his  head  and  consecrates 
him  king  of  the  Grail.  He  immediately  baptizes  the  unfortu- 
nate Kundry,  whose  fountain  of  tears  is  opened  at  last ; 
afterwards  he  heals  the  wound  of  Amfortas,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Grail.  Kundry  dies,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sacred  relic,  and  the  assembled  knights,  fol- 
lowing Amfortas,  render  homage  to  their  redeemer  and  their 
new  leader,  Parsifal. 

In  this  work  Wagner  has  uniformly  followed  the  precepts 
of  his  system ;  not  a  single  aria  or  duet  is  to  be  found  in  it,  noth- 
ing but  recitatives  and  choruses  and  the  orchestral  symphony. 
Never  has  he  so  completely  subordinated  the  music  to  the 
drama,  since  the  tenor  is  not  given  a  note  to  sing  during  the 
entire  last  scene  of  the  first  act,  and  in  the  third,  after  two  or 
or  three  words,  the  prima  donna  is  required  to  dumbly  act  the 
rest  of  her  part,  with  all  the  pathetic  power  of  which  she  is 
capable,  without  uttering  a  sound. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  never  has  he  given  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  mission  of  the  Liet  motif,  and  to  the  weaving 
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together  of  those  motives  which  outline  and  characterize  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  drama,  —  the  interior  action  which  is 
unfolded  in  the  hearts  of  the  personages,  as  well  as  the 
exterior  action  which  one  follows  with  the  eyes ;  for  such  is 
the  double  aim  of  this  genius,  as  mindful  of  incentives  as  of 
actions,  as  attentive  to  causes,  as  to  effects.  Aside  from  the 
choruses  which  give  to  some  of  the  leading  motives  their  full 


^^r-^r^^. 


REPRESENTATION   OF   PARSIFAL  AT  BAYREUTH   IN  1882. 
Kundry  crouches  at  the  feet  of  Parsifal  (Act  III.,  scene  I.) 


musical  expansion,  aside  from  Kundry's  account  of  the  death 
of  Herzeleide,  the  mother  of  Parsifal,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
voice  but  scraps  of  song,  exclamations,  fragments  of  the  pri- 
mordial motives,  while  these  characteristic  themes  are  fully 
carried  out  in  the  orchestra,  which  gives  them  an  infinite 
variety  of   color  and  form  ;   it  is  an  admirable  art,  and  quite 
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new,  even  under  the  pen  of  Richard  Wagner,  who  had  made 
only  a  beginning  in  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen. 

Moreover,  Wagner  innovates  here  in  respect  to  a  prelude. 
One  naturally  expects  a  perfectly  coherent  piece  in  which  the 
author  sums  up  and  condenses  the  whole  drama  with  that  ex- 
traordinary power  in  which  he  excels  over  all  musicians.  But 
the  composer  has  inexhaustible  resources,  and  finds  new 
forms  instead  of  always 
repeating  himself.  In  the 
prelude  of  Parsifal,  Wag- 
ner has  simply  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  hearer's 
memory  the  three  or  four 
essential  motives  of  the 
Grail,  of  Easter,  and  of 
the  Faith,  upon  which  he 
is  to  erect  the  scaffolding 
of  his  lyric  and  religious 
poem. 

To  this  end  he  first 
gives  the  simple  themes 
successively,  dividing 
them  by  periods  of  si- 
lence to  make  them  more 
distinct ;  then,  when  he 
is  satisfied  that  they  have 
taken  hold  upon  the 
hearer,  he  takes  them  up 
again  and  blends  them  in 
a  meditative  and  religious 
ensemble  of  a  luminous  simplicity,  notwithstanding  the  super- 
position of  the  themes.  But  the  grand  development  re- 
mains subdued  throughout,  without  a  single  fortissimo, 
without  carrying  the  principal  motive  to  a  climax  of  power, 


THE   BEARER  OF    THE    HOLY  GRAIL, 
in   Parsifal. 
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as  the  composer  did  in  the  case  of  Lohengrin,  and  later  in 
Tristan  and  Isolde.1  The  whole  work  is  characterized  by  a 
marvellous  tenderness,  solemnity  and  power  which  hold  the 
hearer  spell-bound,  and  leave  upon  his  mind  an  indelible 
impression. 

Whether  he  had  entirely  given  up  his  Buddhist  drama 
when  he  wrote  Parsifal,  or  whether  he  simply  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  would  not  have  time  to  write  a  new  work,  Wag- 
ner several  times  announced  that  Parsifal  would  be  his  last 
work  and  his  musical  testament ;  therefore  when  it  became  a 
question  of  mounting  it,  he  was  more  particular  than  ever,  and 
desired  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  execution  superior  to  that  of 
the  Nibelungen  .  He  had  selected  in  advance,  after  much  re- 
flection, the  best  singers  from  the  principal  theatres  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  from  the  very  first  studies  he  was  compelled  to 
recognize  that  the  same  artists  could  not  sing  this  score  for 
a  month  at  a  stretch,  even  with  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days.  He  therefore  engaged  two  basses  for  Gurnemanz ; 
Siehr  (of  Munich)  and  Scaria  (of  Vienna)  ;  three  tenors  for 
Parsifal:  Winkelman  (of  Vienna),  Gudehus  (of  Dresden) 
and  Joeger  (of  Bayreuth)  ;  two  basses  for  Klingsor :  Hill 
(of  Schwerin)  and  Fuchs  (of  Munich)  ;  three  sopranos  for 
Kundry:  Mmes.  Materna  (of  Vienna),  Marianne  Brandt  (of 
Berlin)  and  Malten  (of  Dresden).  These  artists  divided 
among  them  the  sixteen  performances  of  Parsifal,  and  thus 

•  In  the  month  of  Oct.  1882,  following  the  representation  of  Parsifal  at  Bay- 
reuth, this  prelude  was  heard  in  Paris,  and  curious  were  the  estimates  of  it  furnished 
by  the  newspaper  critics.  This  one,  affecting  wisdom,  esteemed  it  "  an  excellent 
page  of  harmony  " ;  that  one,  who  must  have  been  blind  and  deaf,  affirmed  that  ' '  the 
piece  commenced  with  a  violin  solo " ;  the  other  one  declared  that  ' '  the  best  thing 
about  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  unison  of  VAfricaine."  Where  could  he  discover 
this  strange  analogy?  Probably  in  the  first  five  measures,  played,  it  is  true,  in 
unison  by  the  stringed  and  reed  instruments,  but  having  no  further  connection  with 
the  effect  of  sonority  obtained  by  Meyerbeer.  Without  giving  further  heed  to 
these  learned  criticisms,  this  excellent  page  of  harmony,  as  one  called  it,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece in  itself,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  Wagner  ever  wrote. 
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the  regular  execution  for  the  entire  series  was  secured. 
There  was,  however,  only  one  Amfortas  (Reichman),  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  the  part,  and  only  one  Titurel, 
(Kindermann).  As  to  the  pages,  knights  and  flower-maidens, 
these  minor  roles  were  taken  by  artists  who  ordinarily  held  the 
first  places  in  their  respective  theatres. 

Some  of  the  artists  refused  all  remuneration,  judging 
themselves  sufficiently  paid  by  the  honor,  and  as  to  the 
others,  they  accepted  very  small  compensation,  considering 
the  devotion  and  love  which  they  showed  for  the  work.  The 
general  direction  was  confided  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Munich  theatre,  Hermann  Levi,  one  of  the  master's 
most  ardent  followers,  and  who  conducted  these  performances 
with  a  truly  religious  conviction.  Among  so  many  singers 
there  were  necessarily  different  degrees  of  talent,  but  the 
palm  belonged  without  question  to  Scaria,  whose  touching 
and  noble  simplicity,  perfect  diction  and  magnificent  voice 
did  wonders  in  the  role  of  Gurnemanz  ;  to  Mmes.  Materna 
and  Brandt,  both  admirable  as  Kundry ;  finally  to  Mile.  Mal- 
ten,  the  most  bewitching  Kundry  that  has  ever  been  seen.1 

Notwithstanding  all  Wagner's  efforts,  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  appeals  to  the  patrons  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
indefatigable  co-operation  of  these  latter,  the  Bayreuth  thea- 
tre did  not  reopen  its  doors  from  1876  until  the  representa- 
tions of  Parsifal  were  announced  for  July  and  August,  1882. 
The  first  performance  took  place  on  July  28th,  and  was  hon- 

1  From  Strasburg  to  Bayreuth,  by  Gustave  Fischbach.  By  a  striking  coin- 
cidence, Scaria  died  in  1886  at  Basevvitz,  near  Dresden,  during  a  representation  at 
Bayreuth  of  that  Parsifal,  in  which  he  had  won  the  most  brilliant  success  of  his 
career.  This  great  artist  was  incomparable  in  the  Nibelungen,  where  his  heroic 
stature,  and  his  voice  of  thunder  served  to  excellent  purpose.  He  seems  to  have 
owed  the  full  development  of  his  talent  to  some  lessons  which  he  took  of  Garcia, 
at  London  ;  on  his  return  he  concluded  an  engagement  at  the  Dessau  theatre  ;  then 
sung  at  Leipsic  and  at  Vienna.  After  Wagner's  death  he  had  become  the  habitual 
supervisor  of  the  Bayreuth  performances.      He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 
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ored  by  the  presence  of  the  grand-duke  and  grand-duchess  of 
Mecklenberg,  the  crown  prince  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  the 
princess  his  wife,  the  princess  of  Edimburg,  etc.  This  was 
another  glorious  evening  for  Wagner,  who,  of  course,  could 
not  refrain  from  speaking;  but,  as  M.  Paul  Lindau  has  kindly 
remarked,  he  spoke  only  three  times,  and  not  so  badly  as 
might  have  been  feared.     The  first  time  he  said  :  "  But  do 


POSTAL  CARD   DESIGNED   AND    PUBLISHED   AT   BAYREUTH 

on  the  occasion  of  the  representation  of  Parsifal. 

On  the  cars  one  reads  :    Special  train  for  Bayreuth,  and  the  four  lines  above  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  design :  — 

Before  the  Magic  Mirror  of  the  Grail, 
Klingsor  beheld  the  approach  of  Parsifal ; 
But  now  he  sees  a  nobler  vision  still, 
The  "  Bayreuth  special "  puffing  up  the  hill. 

not  applaud  !  "  the  second  time  :   "  Now  then,  applaud  !  "  the 
third  and  last  time  !  "  You  have  applauded  too  late  !  "r 

The  sixteen  promised  representations  of  Parsifal  were  all 
given,  and   given  successfully,  notwithstanding  the  prophets 

1  Richard  H'agner,  by  M.  Paul  Lindau  (Messrs.  Hinrichsen,  Paris). 
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of  evil  who  predicted  that  the  work  would  not  live  through 
more  than  two  or  three  performances ;  they  were  terminated 
Aug.  28,  on  which  evening  Wagner  gave  himself  the  pleasure 
of  directing  the  third  act,  without  being  perceived  by  the 
spectators.  At  the  end  there  was  a  ceremony  similar  to  that 
which  had  closed  the  Nibelungen  performances ;  the  curtain 
parted,  the  whole  personnel,  singers,  musicians,  etc.,  appeared 
grouped  upon  the  stage,  and  Wagner,  keeping  his  place  as 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  tendered  them  his  thanks,  to  which 
the  entire  house  responded  with  hearty  cheers.  But  the 
principal  cause  for  rejoicing  was  the  fact  that  there  remained, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  a  profit  of  seventy-five  thousand 
marks,  which  were  added  to  the  reserve  funds  of  the  central 
committee.  These  funds  were  directed  towards  the  double 
end  of  assuring  the  continuation  of  the  Bayreuth  festivals, 
and  of  furnishing  to  poor  artists  and  amateurs  the  means  to 
attend  these  representations.  From  that  day  the  future  of  the 
theatre  appeared  guaranteed,  and  the  possibility  of  giving 
further  performances  of  Parsifal  there  was  not  doubted.1 

The  performance  of  Aug.  25  th  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  crown  prince  of  Germany.  As  he  was  directing 
some  military  manoeuvres  on  the  Bamberg  side,  the  fancy 
seized  him  to  hear  Parsifal,  so  much  talked  about,  and  be- 
tween two  movements  of  troops,  he  fell  upon  Bayreuth ;  he 
watched  the  spectacle  from  the  central  box  of  the  gallery,  and 
his  estimation  of  it  quickly  reached  Wagner.  The  next  day 
a  friend,  come  from  a  distance,  paid  Wagner  a  visit  in  the 
great  audience-room  where  he  sat  during  the  entr'actes;  he 
found  him  very  gay  and  lively,  always  irreproachable  in  his 
dress    de  petite    bourgeoise  —  black    redingote,   white    pique 

1  Parsifal  has  indeed  been  given  every  year  at  Bayreuth,  except  in  1885.  The 
remounting  in  1884  was  aided  by  notes  which  Mme.  Wagner  took  at  the  rehearsals 
of  1882  and  1883.  These  minute  notes  formed  a  veritable  memoir e,  which  they 
had  reproduced  in  order  that  everybody  concerned  in  the  execution  might  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy. 
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waistcoat  and  gray  trousers  —  fresh-shaved,  his  color  ani- 
mated, his  eyes  twinkling  under  his  spectacles.  "  Ah  !  there 
you  are  ! '  cried  he  jovially  on  perceiving  his  visitor.  "  Have 
you  seen  the  '  Prince  of  Prussia?'  He  was  here  yesterday. . . . 
Do  you  know  he  was  pleased,  quite  pleased  ;  oh !  he  is  a 
famous  musician.  ...  he  has  verified  some  tedious  passages, 
pointed  out  several  faults  of  taste;  no  matter,  he  is  enchanted. 
The  defile  of  knights  especially  delighted  him.  Their  meas- 
ured steps  impressed  him  very  much.  Never  had  he  seen 
anything  like  it,  and  he  will  surely  make  use  of  his  observa- 
tions for  the  Prussian  infantry.  Oh  yes !  dear  friend,  the 
Kronprinz  has  very  good  taste  !  " r  And  while  speaking, 
Wagner  acted  out  his  discourse,  imitated  the  step  of  the  chev- 
aliers, took  long  strides,  and  continued  without  ceasing  his 
side-splitting  laughter. 

He  had  decidedly  taken  to  heart  the  three  hundred  thalers 
of  the  father,  and  by  way  of  relieving  himself  he  made  sport 
of  the  son. 

1  The  crown-prince  of  Germany  had  certainly  seen  and  liked  in  Parsifal  some- 
thing besides  the  martial  steps  of  the  knights,  for  during  the  festivals  of  1886,  he 
returned  to  Bayreuth  expressly  to  hear  Parsifal,  which  he  had  not  heard  since  its 
first  season.  Moreover,  since  the  death  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  Berlin  seems  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  manifestation  of  German  national  art,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  a  decisive  aid  to  the  Bayreuth  work  has  been  agitated  there. 


HISTORIC    REMARK   OF   THE  MASTER,  JULY  25,  1882. 

Rkhard  IVagner  to  Mme.  Maierna  :  "The  heat  is  insupportable  to-day." 
(Der  junge  Kikeriki,  July  30,  1882.) 


CHAPTER   XIV 

DEATH  AND  OBSEQUIES  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER  —  CONTINUATION  OF 
HIS  WORK  — HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  AUBER,  ROSSINI,  MEYERBEER, 
SCHUMANN,  ETC. —  THE  MAN  IN  HIS  INTIMATE  RELATIONS,  THE 
ARTIST  IN  PUBLIC 

ESS  than  two  months  after  the  Parsifal  rep- 
resentations, for  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions,  and  which 
had  left  him  much  fatigued,  Wagner,  by 
advice  of  his  physician,  departed  with  his 
whole  family  for  Italy,  and  established  him- 
self in  Venice,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  at  the 
Palazzo  Vendramin,  estate  of  the  Count  of  Chambord.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  real  feebleness  of  his  health,  and 
the  reaction  which  was  manifest  in  him  after  the  performances 
at  Bayreuth  was  all  the  more  violent,  since  he  had  given  him- 
self no  quarter  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  employed  a 
superhuman  vivacity  for  an  old  man  of  sixty-nine. 

Scaria  relates  that  one  day,  during  the  rehearsals  of  Par- 
sifal, Wagner  was  taken  with  an  attack  of  asthma,  so  that  he 
fell  backwards  upon  a  couch,  his  face  blue  and  distorted  by 
convulsions.  The  crisis  was  quickly  passed,  however,  and 
when  upon  his  feet  again,  Wagner  simply  remarked  :  "  Once 
more  I  have  floored  death  "  !  One  of  his  friends,  Prof.  Stand- 
hartner,  a  physician  of  high  standing  in  Vienna,  had  examined 
him  during  the  summer,  and  had  noted  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  heart  trouble  from  which  he  had  long  suffered.  Wagner, 
although  not  informed  of  the  result  of  the  examination,  must 
have  felt,  himself,  to  what  an  extent  his  forces  were  diminish- 
ing, how  much  more  frequent  and  violent  the  crises  were  be- 
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coming  ;  for  he,  usually  so  gay  and  enthusiastic,  had  become 
prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy  since  his  arrival  at  Venice. 
One  day  he  said  to  a  friend  that  Parsifal  would  certainly  be 
his  last  work,  because  he  was  going  to  die,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  expressed  the  fear  of  being  taken  before  he  had 
assured  the  future  of  his  only  son.  And  yet  he  strove  against 
this  disquietude,  or  else  he  had  not  an  exact  presentiment 
that  the  end  was  very 
near ;  for  he  employed 
himself  actively  with  pre- 
paring the  Parsifal  per- 
formances at  Bayreuth 
for  the  spring  of  1883, 
and  was  in  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  with 
the  two  of  his  interpre- 
ters whom  he  carried  in 
his  heart,  —  Scaria  and 
Mme.  Materna. 

He  had  already  ex- 
perienced two  attacks, 
one  in  St.  Mark's  square, 
another  at  the  Benedetto 
Marcello  Lyceum,  and 
he  was  expressly  com- 
manded to  avoid  all  vio- 
lent emotion.  On  Tuesday,  February  13,  1883,  as  he  was 
about  to  step  into  his  gondola,  some  discussion  arose,  and 
he  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  anger  ;  suddenly  he  started  up  from 
his  seat,  choking,  and  cried,  "  I  feel  very  badly!"  He  fell 
fainting.  They  carried  him  to  his  bed,  and  when  his  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Keppler,  arrived  in  all  haste,  he  found  him  dead  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  believed  him  sleeping.  In  drawing 
his  last  breath  he  indistinctly  murmured  a  few  words,  which 


LUIGI    TREVISAN. 

Richard  Wagner's  Venetian  Gondolier. 
Drawn  by  Giacomo  Favretto. 
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some  have  thought  to  be  a  last  call  to  his  servant,  Betty 
Biirckel ;  others,  a  supreme  command  to  his  son  :  "  Siegfried 
soil.  .  .  Siegfried  must.  .  .  "  When  she  was  forced  to  yield  to 
evidence,  Mme.  Wagner  was  overcome  by  grief  and  despair. 
She  insisted  upon  remaining  alone  with  the  body,  day  and 
night,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  almost  drag  her  from  the 
room  at  the  end  of  twenty-two  hours  ;  for  four  days  she  re- 
fused all  nourishment,  and  had  her  hair  cut  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  her  husband's  coffin.  Not  only  did  she  persist  in 
seeing  no  one,  and  shutting  herself  up  in  an  absolute  soli- 
tude which  she  maintains  even  to-day,  at  least  for  the  public ; 
but  she  objected,  as  did  the  whole  family,  to  having  a  death 
mask  taken.  It  was  only  by  ruse  that  Dr.  Keppler  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sculptor  Benvenuti  into  the  room,  where  he 
took  an  imprint  of  the  mask  which  was  immediately  put  under 
seal,  to  be  offered  to  the  family  after  the  great  sorrow  should 
have  been  somewhat  appeased,  and  peace  of  mind  restored.1 

The  city  of  Venice  at  first  proposed  to  give  Richard  Wag- 
ner a  public  funeral,  but  his  widow  objected  to  the  project,  and 
so  it  was  abandoned.  The  body,  embalmed  by  Prof.  Hofmann 
of    Berlin,  left  Venice  the  following  Friday,  in  the   midst   of 

1  Dr.  Keppler,  consulted  upon  the  illness  and  last  days  of  Wagner,  addressed 
the  following  information  to  M.  H.  Perl,  who  has  reproduced  it  in  his  book, 
Richard  Wagner  at  Venice  (Augsburg,  1883)  :  "Richard  Wagner  was  afflicted 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  already  far  advanced,  affecting  especially  the  right 
ventricle,  and  with  fatty  degeneration ;  he  suffered  besides  from  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  and  from  a  rupture  which  the  prolonged  use  of  a  badly  made  truss  had 
greatly  aggravated."  He  further  explains  that  the  bad  feelings  which  Wagner  ex- 
perienced during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  proceeded  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines which  influenced  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  such  a  way  that  death  was 
produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle.  Add  to  this,  says  he,  Wagner's 
agitated  life,  his  passion  to  discuss  upon  matters  of  art,  science  or  politics,  and  one 
may  see  that  the  master  was  daily  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident ;  as  to  the  precise 
occasion  which  determined  this  sudden  death,  no  one  can  even  conjecture  in  re- 
regard  to  it.  He  finishes  by  saying  that  he  had  especially  prescribed,  besides  the 
application  of  a  properly  adjusted  truss,  some  abdominal  massages,  and  restrained, 
so  far  as  possible,  internal  dosing,  Wagner  having  the  very  bad  habit  of  mixing  all 
the  remedies  which  different  physicians  had  successively  prescribed  for  him. 
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an  enormous  throng  of  people  ;  it  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Keppler  as  far  as  Verona,  and  it  was  there  that  one  of  Wag- 
ner's friends,  M.  de  Balegand,  was  able  to  join  the  funeral 
escort,  composed,  besides  the  family,  of  Herr  and  Frau 
Gross,  the  painter  Joukowsky,  Hans  Richter,  and  delegates 
from  the  Wagnerian  Associations  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other 
cities,  who  had  hastened  to  Venice  at  the  first  signal ;  finally, 
wherever  the  funeral  train  stopped,  at  Verona,  at  Botzen,  at 
Inspruck,  at  Munich,  deputations  came  to  salute  the  remains 
of  the  great  artist  and  to  place  flowers  upon  his  coffin.  On 
Saturday  evening  the  body  arrived  at  the  Bayreuth  station, 
where  a  guard  of  honor  furnished  by  the  gymnastic  societies 
of  the  city,  kept  watch  until  the  hour  of  the  funeral  ceremony, 
fixed  for  the  following  day,  Sunday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  grounds  about  the  station  were  decorated  with  ban- 
ners covered  with  crepe,  which  bore  the  names  of  Wagner's 
works ;  three  carriages  had  been  filled  with  wreathes,  more 
than  two  hundred  of  them,  dispatched  from  all  parts,  and 
among  which  was  a  large  one  in  laurel  sent  by  Johannes 
Brahms.1 

'The  wreath  sent  by  Brahms  has  been  catalogued  under  No.  46  in  the  list 
drawn  up  by  the  Bayreidlier  Tagblatt.  There  were  only  two  wreaths  from  France, 
one  sent  by  M.  A.  L.  ;  the  other,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  list,  by  a  young  Aus- 
trian, Emmanuel  von  Graffenried.  Later,  all  the  wreaths  were  artistically  arranged 
in  the  two  theatre  parlors,  one  of  which  was  the  master's  private  room,  and  in  each 
of  these  rooms  a  small  bust  of  Wagner  has  been  placed,  one  of  them  on  a  bracket, 
the  other  on  a  sort  of  little  altar.  These  parlors,  especially  the  one  occupied  by 
the  master,  and  which  is  named  Kranzzimmer  (Crown  Room),  are  visited  by 
many  admirers  at  the  times  of  the  Bayreuth  representations.  On  crossing  the 
threshold  of  this  commemorative  chapel,  one  is  filled  with  a  deep  and  sincere 
emotion.  The  semi-obscurity  which  reigns  there,  the  striking  decorations  with  the 
bust  of  Wagner  in  the  midst,  give  this  room  an  almost  sepulchral  aspect.  The 
walls  entirely  disappear  beneath  the  mass  of  wreaths  which  hang  upon  them  ;  the 
floor  also  is  strewn  with  them  ;  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  odor  of  withered  leaves 
and  flowers.  Among  the  relics  found  there,  one  is  attracted  by  a  small  piece  of 
black-board    under   glass,   bearing   these  words   in   chalk :    Morgen    Gencralprobe, 
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In  the  distance  rose  the  dome  of  the  Wagner  theatre,  from 
which  floated  a  large  flag  with  the  German  colors,  veiled  with 
crape.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  was  represented  by  Count 
Papenheim  ;  the  grand  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  of  Mein- 
ingen  by  the  intendants  of  the  court  theatres.     At  four  o'clock 


FUNERAL  OF   RICHARD  WAGNER  AT    BAYREUTH. 

the   coffin,   placed    in    a   hearse    drawn    by   four   horses,  was 
conducted,  to  the  sounds  of  the  Siegfried  funeral  march,  be- 


Wagner  {To-morrow,  General  rehearsal,  Wagner}.  These  are  the  last,  it  seems, 
which  were  written  by  the  master  in  his  theatre.  An  immense  wreath,  whose  rib- 
bon bears  the  inscription  :  To  the  best  and  the  noblest  of  masters,  from  his  grateful 
pupil,  Emil  Scaria,  equally  impresses  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kranzzimmer. 

Madame  Wagner,  it  is  said,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  her  acquaintances,  has 
abstained  even  to  this  day  from  entering  this  solemn  sanctuary. 
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fore  a  high  tribune,  where  the  burgomaster  Muncker,  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  the  banker  Feustel,  in  the  name  of  the 
administrative  counsel  of  the  theatre,  addressed  a  supreme 
farewell  to  the  great  master  ;    then  the  Liederkranz  of  Bay- 
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RICHARD   WAGNER'S   TOMB  AT   BAYREUTH 

still  open,  on  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
The  tomb-stone,  to-day  almost  entirely  covered  with  ivy,  measures  5  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  io  ft.  5  in,  in 
length,  1  ft.  in  thickness. 

reuth    sung    the     piece    which   Wagner    had     composed    for 
Weber's  obsequies. 

Immediately   after,    the     procession,    lighted    by    torches, 
marched   to  the  tolling   of  bells  through    streets   filled  with 


RICHARD   WAGNER. 

From  a  lamily  group,  taken  shortly  before  his  death. 

(Not  in  French  edition.) 
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flowers  and  flags,  towards  the  villa  Wahnfried.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  garden  the  throng  silently  halted,  while  the  body 
was  received  by  the  family,  except  Mme.  Wagner,  who  was 
crushed  beneath  her  load  of  sorrow.  As  to  Franz  Liszt, 
who  was  in  Pesth  at  the  time,  he  was  so  overcome  by  the 
news  of  this  sudden  death  that  he  was  detained  at  home, 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  which  the  poignant  emotions 
of  such  a  ceremony  might  entail.' 

The  disciples  of  the  master  then  carried  the  coffin  in  their 
arms  to  the  entrance  of  the  vault  which  Wagner  had  had 
built  for  himself,  and  in  front  of  which  he  had  interred  his 
faithful  dog,  with  the  touching  inscription  :  "  Here  Russ  re- 
poses and  waits."  The  friends  of  the  family  and  the  official 
personages  alone  followed  the  body  to  its  last  resting  place ; 
but  no  discourse  was  pronounced  over  it,  and  in  response 
to  Wagner's  oft-expressed  desire,  they  simply  said  the 
prayers  and  benedictions  used  in  the  Protestant  Church.  At 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  all  retired  ;  in  death,  as  in  life,  the 
man  was  guarded  by  his  dog. 

The  next  day,  a  friend  who  had  not  been  able  to  join  the 
funeral  procession,  went  alone  to  Bayreuth  and  placed  flow- 
ers upon  the  scarcely-closed  tomb  of  him  who  had  brought 
peace  to  his  soul  and  joy  into  his  life.     It  was  King  Ludwig, 

1  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  Liszt  went  to  his  daughter,  and  he  keenly  felt  the 
rather  cool  reception  given  him  by  Mme.  Wagner,  who  was  completely  absorbed 
by  her  grief,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  comforted.  After  this  violent  sorrow  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  most  affectionate  relations  existed,  as  before,  between  father 
and  daughter;  Liszt  went  regularly  to  Bayreuth,  and  it  was  there,  in  1886,  that 
death  struck  him  at  the  threshold  of  the  "  temple"  where  Wagnerian  art,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  first  apostle,  found  its  final  consecration.  And  his  last  voluntary 
act  was  to  be  carried  to  the  theatre,  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  in  order  to  attend  the 
first  performance  of  Tristan  and  Isolde'.  This  was  on  July  25th;  the  following 
Saturday,  July  31,  he  breathed  his  last.  Sad  year  this,  which  saw  disappear,  one 
after  another,  three  of  the  most  solid  sustainers  of  Wagner's  art  work,  —  the  King 
Ludwig  II.,  Scaria,  the  singer  par  excellence,  finally  Liszt,  the  artist,  Wagner's  pre- 
curser  and  life-long  friend. 
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more  artist  and  philosopher  than  king,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  marked  an  unalterable  attachment  for  the  master,  and 
who,  now  that  the  master  was  dead,  was  to  transfer  his  solici- 
tude to  the  offspring  of  his  genius,  —  to  his  masterpieces. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this  affection  which  the 
great  master  had  inspired  in  the  youthful  prince  ;  no  specta- 
cle more  unique  than  that  of  this  king  flinging  off  court 
etiquette  to  live  the  poet  and  the  artist  with  a  man  of  genius 
whom  he  met  on  an  equal  footing  as  he  would  have  done  a 
sovereign  friend.  Ludwig  II.  and  Wagner  were  like  father 
and  son.  And  as  if  this  companionship  had  been  indispen- 
sable to  him,  as  if  life  had  become  too  heavy  a  burden  to  bear 
alone,  scarcely  three  years  after  this  prop  had  been  taken 
from  him,  the  young  man  went  forth  to  seek  the  old  man,  — 
in  death  !  .  .  .' 

Wagner  had  left  behind  him  no  fortune,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness which  he  had  manifested  in  regard  to  the  future  of  his 
son  Siegfried,  was  only  too  well  justified  ;  surely,  in  these 
last  moments  he  must  have  felt  how  improvident  he  had 
shown  himself,  to  have  put  no  check,  even  after  he  had  a  son, 
upon  his  luxurious  and  prodigal  tastes  which  had  kept  him  all 
his  life  in  a  state  of  golden  poverty,  a  sumptuous  existence 
with  debts  in  proportion.  One  day  in  Munich,  the  principal 
upholsterer  of   the   city  openly  abused    him    in    the    theatre, 

1  Munich,  through  the  king  of  Bavaria,  having  been  until  recently  the  centre  of 
the  Wagnerian  world — Bayreuth  aside  —  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  exact  esti- 
mation of  Wagner's  different  operas  in  the  Bavarian  capital.  Usually  they  were 
played  each  year  as  follows  :  Rienzi  once  ;  The  Flying  Dutchman  five  or  six  times  ; 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin  four  or  five  times  ;  Tristan  and  Isolde  twice  ;  the  Meis- 
tersinger  three  times  ;  the  entire  Nibelungen  Ring  two  or  three  times  ;  the  Walkure 
and  Siegfried  twice,  and  the  Gdtterdammerungon.ee  —  when  they  played  it  at  all. 
Furthermore  the  price  varied  according  to  the  popularity  of  the  piece,  and  these 
prices  were  unhesitatingly  fixed  in  advance  by  the  court  intendant,  Baron  von 
Perfall,  himself  a  composer  and  but  moderately  disposed  in  Wagner's  favor,  al- 
though he  had  been  chosen,  at  the  time,  to  direct  the  Conservatory  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  reformer's  ideas.  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser,  the  Walkure  and 
Siegfried  brought  the  highest  prices,  and  Tristan  and  Isolde  the  lowest. 
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catching  him  by  the  coat-tails,  vowing  that  he  would  not  let 
him  go  until  the  debt  was  paid,  and  making  such  a  disturb- 
ance that  Wagner,  to  get  rid  of  the  man,  signed  him  a  check 
on  the  royal  treasury;  the  upholsterer  dunned,  the  king  paid. 
Wagner  might  have  been  a  rich  man  ;  all  the  German 
theatres  have   made  his  works  the  most  solid  basis  of   their 

repertoire,  and  the  pub- 
lishers paid  him  fabulous 
prices  for  his  scores1;  is  it 
not  said  that  Messrs. 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  paid 
two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  marks  for  Par- 
sifal? And  yet  he  was 
always  in  a  tight  place, 
and  all  the  money  which 
came  to  him  was  reck- 
lessly squandered  in  ad- 
vance, on  house  decora- 
tions, living  expenses,  and 
even  his  clothes.  In  this 
connection,  a  series  of 
letters  from  Wagner  to 
his  dressmaker,  sold  some 
years  since,  shows  in  a 
very  amusing  light  his 
childish  eccentricities  in  regard  to  his  toilet,  and  his  wild  ex- 
travagancies in  regard  to  everything  touching  his  comfort. 

1  In  nearly  all  the  German  cities  he  is  given  a  marked  preference  over  the 
other  composers.  During  the  season  1876-77  he  obtained,  in  Vienna,  thirty-seven 
representations,  against  Meyerbeer  thirty-four,  Verdi  twenty-nine,  Rossini  fifteen, 
etc.  ;  in  Berlin  he  counted  also  thirty-seven  representations,  against  Mozart  seven- 
teen, Meyerbeer  fifteen,  Weber  fourteen,  etc.  During  the  season  1884-85  at  Ber- 
lin, he  attained  forty  representations,  against  Weber  twenty,  Lortzing  twenty,  Meyer- 
beer sixteen,  etc. 


FROU-FROU    WAGNER. 
(Graetz  Der  Floh,  Vienna,  June  24,  1887.) 
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For  Richard  Wagner  had  a  dressmaker,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Vienna,  Mile.  Bertha,  and  it  was  she  who  made 
all  his  night-robes  and  vests  of  delicate  rose-color,  pale  blue 
or  scarlet  satin,  with  orange  or  lilac  ribbons,  not  to  forget  the 
lace  shirts  and  the  satin  shoes  which  composed  his  ordinary 
house  toilet.  This  outfit  cost  him  not  less  than  $15,000  for  a 
single  year.  But  Richard  Wagner  was  more  prompt  to  order 
than  to  pay.  He  even  embellished  his  orders  with  sketches, 
to  explain  more  clearly  how  the  ruche  of  his  night-robe  should 
become,  around  the  bottom,  a  rich  and  beautiful  garniture  half 
a  yard  in  width,  etc.  But  when  he  was  asked  for  money  he 
made  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it,  sent  some  instalments,  and 
demanded  more  time.  One  of  the  strangest  of  his  luxurious 
tastes  was  his  love  for  silks  and  satins,  which  became  a  verit- 
able mania  with  age.  He  had  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him 
when  he  travelled,  all  the  satin  necessary  to  decorate  the  apart- 
ments that  he  would  occupy  en  route ;  in  Venice,  at  the  Pa- 
lazzo Vendramini,  the  room  in  which  he  breathed  his  last 
was  entirely  hung  with  pink,  pale  blue  and  Nile  green  satin. 
Such  follies  sufficiently  indicate  what  a  spendthrift  the  man 
was,  and,  indeed,  money  was  his  standard  of  value  for  every- 
thing. 

One  day  when  some  rather  vague  propositions  for  repre- 
senting Lohengrin  at  the  Paris  Opera  were  transmitted  to 
him,  he  replied  :  "  I  can  only  judge  how  much  they  want  to 
represent  my  works,  by  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  "  ;  and  in  saying  this  he  was  only  expressing  what 
the  majority  of  composers  think,  especially  those  who  affect 
a  supreme  indifference  for  this  world's  goods.  In  regard 
to  his  son's  future,  he  was  beginning  rather  late  in  the  day, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  to  agitate  himself  on  this  subject. 
Nevertheless  his  anxieties  were  bound  to  be  respected  by 
his  many  admirers,  and  the  management  of  the  Wagner 
Theatre  decided    to    apply  the    entire    proceeds   from  a  per- 
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formance  given  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  start  a  benefit  fund 
for  Siegfried  Wagner.  This  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  German  theatres,  and  it  was  not  the  least  beautiful 
homage  rendered  to  the  man  and  to  the  artist,  this  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  protect,  to  adopt  as  it  were,  his 
young  son. 

Adolphe  Gross,  a  Bayreuth  banker,  and  one  of  the  most 
ardent  promoters  of  the  work,  was  the  master's  executor 
and  young  Siegfried's  guardian  ;  it  was  he  who  guaranteed 
the  representations  of  Parsifal,  the  day  after  Wagner  died, 
and  who  continued  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  all  lands 
with  an  indefatigable  zeal.  In  the  spring  of  1883,  some 
Wagnerites,  under  the  direction  of  the  Count  von  Spork, 
called  a  general  meeting  at  Nuremberg,  and  there  was  sealed 
the  union  of  all  the  Wagnerian  Societies  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  into  one  universal  Wagnerian  Association,  open  to 
all  (the  annual  assessment,  outside  of  voluntary  gifts,  being 
only  one  dollar) ,  and  which  had  for  its  principal  end  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  the  model  representations  at  Bay- 
reuth. Each  society,  preserving  its  own  individuality  through 
a  special  representative,  was  linked  to  the  central  committee 
composed  of  nine  members,  of  whom  the  honorary  president 
was  Franz  Liszt.  This  universal  Wagnerian  Association 
obtained  a  surprising  success,  for,  when  only  three  years  old, 
it  was  represented  in  two  hundred  and  forty  cities,  and 
counted  about  fifty-five  hundred  members  scattered  all  over 
the  globe. 

Richard  Wagner  always  claimed  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  at  least,  the  man  was  inseparable  from  the  artist, 
and  it  is  with  this  bold  affirmation  that  he  opened,  in  1851, 
his  Communication  to  My  Frierids.  "  I  address,"  said  he, 
"these  communications  to  my  friends;  for  I  cannot  be  un- 
derstood except  by  those  who  feel  the  need  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  understand  me,  and  such  cannot  fail  to  be  my  friends. 
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But  I  cannot  hold  as  such  those  who  pretend  to  like  the 
artist  in  me,  while  feeling  that  they  must  refuse  their 
sympathy  to  the  man.  If  the  separation  of  the  artist  from  the 
man  be  as  senseless  as  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  it  is  certain  that  the  artist  could  never  be  loved,  nor 
his  art  understood, 
unless  he  were 
loved  also  as  a  man 
(at  least  in  an  in- 
voluntary and  un- 
reasoning fashion) 
and  unless  his  life 
were  understood  as 
well  as  his  works." 
But  this  affirma- 
tion, so  boldly 
launched,  does  not 
prevent  human 
events  from  follow- 
ing their  natural 
course.  Wagner, 
in  private,  could  be 
a  most  gracious, 
jovial  man,  prompt 
to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  came 
into  his  presence, 
for  he  made  in  this 
way  many  friends  ;  but  an  artist,  a  creator,  especially  when 
gifted  with  such  marvellous  genius,  addresses  himself  to  the 
general  public,  and  nothing  can  prevent  each  individual  from 
feeling,  without  seeing  the  man,  a  greater  or  less  admiration 
for  his  works,  a  greater  or  less  sympathy   for  his   character. 


THE  OLD   MASTER   RICHARD   WAGNER   ARRIVES 
UNANNOUNCED  AT  THE   HEAVENLY   MUSIC  HALL. 

"  Bravo,  Children  !   It  is  already  a  pleasure  to  be  here.     I  am  seized 
with  a  desire  to  compose  again." 

(tfebelspalter,  Zurich,  Feb.  17,  1883.) 
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That  this  kind  of  judgment  springs  rather  from  an  impres- 
sion than  from  reflection,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  an  artist  to  escape  it,  and,  moreover,  Wagner  especially 
would  have  had  too  much  to  lose,  to  limit  in  this  way  the 
number  of  his  true  admirers. 

When  one  takes  the  man  and  the  artist  together,  when  one 
embraces  at  a  single  glance  his  life,  his  masterpieces  and  his 
writings,  one  is  impressed  by  his  grandeur  of  conception, 
his  solidity  against  attack,  his  firmness  of  conviction.  When 
one  looks  a  little  closer,  without  permitting  himself  to  be  daz- 
zled by  the  flashing  outbursts  of  the  god  or  by  the  grand 
speeches  of  the  fanatics,  one  perceives  that  the  idol  has  feet 
of  clay.  As  an  artist  and  creator,  Wagner  has  no  peer,  and 
his  genius,  like  his  works,  commands  unbounded  admiration  ; 
as  a  man,  he  is  without  noblesse,  and  escapes  none  of  the 
frailties  of  human  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  was  ex- 
cessive in  all  things,  he  exaggerated  them  and  carried 
them  to  an  extreme. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  profound  egotism  and  excessive 
pride  is  beyond  question,  and  this  disposition  to  self- centre 
all  things  is  so  natural,  I  was  going  to  say  necessary,  to 
artists,  occupied  solely  with  their  work  and  their  glory,  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  being  surprised  at  it.  That  he  loved 
to  pose  as  a  martyr,  while  knowing  full  well  how  to  play  his 
cards  to  the  best  advantage,  may  also  be  passed  over ;  but 
what  was  really  ungracious  on  his  part  was  his  undisguised 
ingratitude  towards  those  who  had  befriended  him,  when  they 
could  not  or  would  not  longer  serve  his  interests.  And  this 
applies  to  nations  and  to  sovereigns  as  well  as  to  brother 
musicians.  When,  instead  of  considering  his  writings  from 
a  merely  theoretic  point  of  view,  one  connects  them  with 
the  events  which  precede  or  follow  them,  one  is  struck  by 
the  ease  with  which  this  man  of  bronze  bends  himself  to 
conjunctures,  and  stoops  to   flatter  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
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influence,  while  abusing  individuals,  nations  and  kings  from 
whom  he  no  longer  has  anything  to  gain.  The  theories 
themselves  do  not  change,  but  their  literary  development  is 
subject  to  sensible  inflections,  very  curious  to  follow,  and 
unfortunately  very  easy  to  explain,  since  the  cause  may  be 
invariably  traced  to  personal  interest. 

For  instance,  when  he  receives  the  reply  from  Berlin  that 
the  king  cannot  accept  the  dedication  of  Tannhauser,  without 
hearing  some  fragment  from  it,  say  on  parade,  he  is  indig- 
nant, fumes  and  rages,  and  continues  nevertheless  to  negotiate 
underhand,  until  the  king  decides  to  have  his  Rienzi  played 
for  his  anniversary.  To  whom  is  he  principally  indebted  for 
this  decision  ?  To  Meyerbeer.  Who  had  directed  his  first 
steps  in  Paris,  had  really  kept  him  from  starvation  by  recom- 
mending him  to  Schlesinger,  had  put  him  en  rapport  with  the 
Opera,  so  that  at  that  time  his  benefactor's  departure  from 
Paris  was  a  veritable  disaster  for  him?  Meyerbeer,  always 
Meyerbeer.  Now  we  know  how  Wagner  afterwards  thanked 
him  for  these  benefits.  It  is  possible,  I  go  farther,  I  admit 
that  Richard  Wagner  in  launching  his  Judaism  in  Music 
(1850)  may  have  been  right  in  all  general  points  discussed; 
he  might  have  written  anything  he  chose  against  Mendelssohn, 
with  whom  he  had  never  had  any  relations  worth  mentioning, 
but  he  should  have  employed  more  reserve  in  regard  to 
Meyerbeer. 

Wagner  privately  related  that  Meyerbeer  had  himself 
committed  an  act  of  treason,  apropos  of  Schlesinger.  Some 
time  after  his  first  stay  in  Paris,  he  learned,  so  he  said,  that  in 
giving  him  an  official  letter  of  recommendation  to  Schlesin- 
ger, he  had  sent  by  post  direct  to  Schlesinger  a  second  letter, 
which  ran  about  as  follows:  "A  young  musician,  very  am- 
bitious and  very  fidgety,  is  pestering  me  with  his  solicitations. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  him  I  have  given  him  a  letter  which 
he  will  hand  to  you,  in  which  I  warmly  recommend  him  to 
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you  ;  but  you  will  do  for  him  only  what  seems  good  to  you." 
Even  admitting  that  there  were  two  letters,  which  is  very 
improbable,  it  seems  that  Schlesinger  was  influenced  only 
by  the  one  which  Wagner  brought  him,  since  he  ordered 
articles  of  him  for  his  magazine,  and  arrangements  for  his 
publishing  house  ;  since,  after  trying  to  get  the  Faust  over- 
ture performed  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  produced  the  one 
to  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  concerts  of  the  Gazette  Musi- 
cale,  which  paper  was  for  years  wholly  at  the  disposal  of 
the  young  foreigner.  Thus  the  editor  is  cleared ;  as  to 
Meyerbeer,  suppose  he  really  had  played  this  double  game, 
was  he  any  the  less  instrumental  in  getting  Rienzi  accepted 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  upon  the  supplications  of  the  author? 
Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  it  seems  that  Wag- 
ner always  treasured  up  this  treason,  of  which  he  remained 
convinced;  he  attributed  to  the  knavery  of  the  "Jew,"  a 
great  proportion  of  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  which  he 
experienced  in  Paris,  and  this  resentment  never  left  him. 
The  truth  is  that  Meyerbeer's  remarkable  financial  success 
had  from  the  outset  haunted  his  dreams  and  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind.  When  his  pamphlet  on  Judaism  was  given 
to  the  world,  it  created  much  lively  discussion  in  Germany, 
but  it  was  absolutely  ignored  in  France  up  to  1869.  Never- 
theless, as  soon  as  it  is  a  question  of  playing  Tannh'duser 
in  Paris,  that  is  to  say  in  i860,  the  prudent  writer  extenuates 
as  much  as  possible  his  attacks  against  Meyerbeer  by  his 
Letter  on  Music,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Parisians  by  being 
too  severe  on  the  operas  of  a  composer  whom  they  have 
always  admired.  He  speaks  then  of  "  captivating  beauties," 
and  defends  himself,  in  case  his  libel  may  have  reached  our 
ears,  from  ever  having  wished  to  cast  the  slightest  shadow 
upon  this  great  celebrity,  in  criticising  some  weak  points, 
less  attributable  to  the  artist  than  to  the  genre  itself  of  the 
opera. 
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Let  us  continue.  Tannh'duser  is  represented  at  Paris  by 
the  express  wish  of  the  emperor,  who  understands  very  little 
of  it,  possibly  having  little  love  for  music,  but  who  comes, 
nevertheless,  to  applaud  at  the  first  two  performances  ;  very 
well,  in  Art  arid  Politics  (1868),  instead  of  keeping  to  gen- 
eralities, and  charging  only  the  crowd  of  dandies  with  driving 
out  Tannh'duser ,  he  feels  impelled  to  direct  a  stinging  thrust 
against  the  emperor  in  person.  He  exalts  the  free  German 
youth  who  won  battles  to  the  sound  of  the  Lyre  and  the 
Sword  (Leier  unci  Schwert,  allusion  to  Koerner  and  Weber) 
and  who  drove  back  the  French  invasion  when  the  mercenary 
troops  of  the  monarchs  could  not  conquer  them  ;  he  repre- 
sents Napoleon  I.  as  astonished  at  his  defeat,  looking  about 
for  a  reason  and  finding  none  ;  "  Perhaps  his  nephew  is  the 
only  European  ruler  who  can  respond  to  that  question  with 
veritable  wisdom  ;  he  knows  and  fears  the  German  youth!' 

However,  this  pamphlet,  German  Art  and  German  Poli- 
tics, is  the  one  in  which  Wagner  shows  on  the  whole  the  most 
independence  of  spirit.  It  appeared  in  1868,  scarcely  two 
years  after  Sadowa,  when  the  Germans  of  the  south,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  etc.,  the  old  allies  of  Austria,  were  far  from 
being  assimilated  by  Prussia,  and  Wagner,  turning  already 
to  the  side  of  the  conqueror,  celebrated  the  Hohenzollern 
victories  over  Bavaria,  that  Bavaria  whose  king  had  done 
so  much  for  him,  and  from  which  he  still  desired  to  obtain 
at  Munich  the  establishment  of  a  German  theatre  according 
to  his  dreams.  "  Prussia  alone,"  said  he,  "  preserved  a  mili- 
tary organization,  sprung  from  Germany's  soaring  period ; 
with  this  last  remnant  of  the  German  spirit,  exterminated 
everywhere  else,  the  throne  of  Prussia,  half  a  century  later, 
won  the  battle  of  Kbnigsgraetz,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
entire  world,"  etc. 

This  eminently  personal  study  is  clearly  directed  against 
the  influence  of  France;  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Wagner 
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had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the  French  amateurs  after 
the  defeat  of  Tannh'duser,  and  yet  the  very  next  year  it  was  a 
question  of  playing  Rienzi  at  Paris.  Then  the  writer  cajoled 
a  bit,  and  softened  his  recriminations,  in  the  letter  written 
to  Mme.  Judith  Mendes,  expressly  for  publication  ;  he  knew, 
said  he,  that  he  had  numerous  and  excellent  friends  in  Paris ; 
he  appreciated  infinitely  the  weight  and  value  of  the  marks  of 
sympathy  which  the  French  people  had  given  him,  and  if  he 
did  not  go  there,  it  was  not  because  he  scorned  a  success  in 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  etc.,  etc.  The  next  year  came  the  war, 
the  defeat  of  France,  and  Wagner  launched  A  Capitulation! 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  and  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected change  in  public  opinion,  his  works  seemed  about  to 
triumph  in  France  ;  then  he  wrote  the  letter  to  M.  G.  Monod, 
made  public  after  his  death,  in  which  he  sets  out  to  explain 
that  he  was  rallying  Germany  and  not  France  in  this  pam- 
phlet:  "Take  notice  that  all  which  I  have  written  on  the 
the  subject  of  the  French  spirit  I  wrote  in  German,  exclu- 
sively for  the  Germans ;  it  is  clear  then  that  I  have  had  no 
intention  of  offending  or  of  stirring  up  the  French,  but  simply 
wished  to  turn  my  compatriots  from  their  imitation  of  France, 
by  bidding  them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  own  genius  if  they 
wished  to  accomplish  anything  of  value.  .  .  .  But  who  will 
have  the  intelligence  and  penetration  to  recognize  that  in  the 
writing  for  which  I  have  been  the  most  reproached,  written  at 
the  worst  moment  of  the  war,  in  a  bitterly  ironical  mood,  my 
sole  object  has  been  to  ridicule  the  state  of  the  German 
theatre.  Call  to  mind  the  conclusion  of  this  farce.  The  in- 
tendants  and  directors  of  the  German  theatres  tumble  into 
besieged  Paris  in  order  to  capture  for  their  theatres  all  the 
novelties  in  the  way  of  ballet  pieces." 

But  why  exonerate  himself  ?  Need  an  artist  have  eyes  for 
anything  in  the  world  except  his  art?  Wagner  was  not  the  sworn 
enemy  of  any  particular  individual  or  nation,  not  even  France; 
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he  was  an  enemy  to  those  only  who  loved  not  his  music. 
And  therefore,  had  he  not  the  right  to  lay  the  blame  on 
France,  when,  in  the  German  lands  themselves,  he  was  flat- 
tering now  Munich,  now  Berlin  ?  After  Sadowa,  when  he 
thought  he  had  found  in  the  future  emperor  of  Germany  a 
prince  likely  to  second  his  views,  he  had  exalted  the  con- 
queror of  Bavaria ;  as  soon  as  the  old  emperor's  indifference 
to  music  was  established,  he  dropped  him,  and,  in  The  Work 
and  the  Mission  of  My  Life,  written  after  the  Nibelungen 
performances,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  a  few  slings  at  the 
sovereign  who  had  not  been  able  to  stand  the  Trilogy,  nor 
wished  to  devote  to  Bayreuth  any  of  the  millions  paid  over 
by  France.  One  is  a  soldier  in  Prussia,  an  artist  in  Bavaria, 
—  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  — long  live  Ludwig  II. ! 

How  right  he  was  to  utter  this  cry  of  gratitude  to  the 
young  king  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  how  much 
better  he  would  have  done  never  to  have  solicited  elsewhere 
an  aid  and  encouragement  which  he  could  obtain  only 
from  Ludwig  II.  !  Without  this  enthusiastic  prince,  with- 
out the  exceptional  companion  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Wagner  might  not 
have  finished  the  Nibelungen  nor  composed  Parsifal.  The 
king  came  to  him  as  a  deliverer  and  saviour  at  the  hour  when 
all  had  abandoned  him,  and  Wagner  had  well  felt  from  the 
first  moment  that  this  meant  salvation  for  himself  and  assured 
life  for  his  art  work.  "What  do  you  think?"  wrote  he  to 
a  friend  a  short  time  after  his  first  interview  with  the  king. 
"  The  most  unexpected  thing,  and  the  only  thing  which  could 
save  me  has  really  come  to  pass !  A  queen  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  very  same  year  of  the  first  performance  of  my 
Tannh'duser,  the  good  genius  of  my  life,  he  who  was  to  bring 
me  in  course  of  time  salvation  and  consolation  ;  it  seems  as  if 
he  had  been  sent  from  heaven.  ..." 

Why  is   it   that   the    sharpest,  sourest   people,  those  who 
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should  be  the  most  hardened  against  false  compliments,  have 
always  a  weak  point,  and  are,  underneath  their  crusty  exterior, 
the  easiest  to  wheedle  when  their  vanity  is  tickled?  They 
pay  no  compliment  which  has  not  a  double  meaning,  and  if 
one  gives  them  but  a  coating  of  flattery,  they  will  not  flinch 
under  the  worst  kind  of  a  drubbing.  Such  was  Berlioz,  such 
was  Wagner.  It  is  a  pity,  when  one  admires  these  two 
great  composers,  to  see  with  what  ingenuous  good  faith  they 
repeat  and  consign  to  posterity  the  most  overwhelming 
eulogiums.  Wagner,  especially,  has  devoted  two  long  arti- 
cles to  his  relations  with  Auber  and  Rossini ;  truly  the  sly 
Italian  and  the  cunning  Parisian  could  not  have  had  much 
trouble  in  making  sport  of  the  slow-witted  German. 

With  Rossini,  whose  raillery  was  more  biting,  he  was  a 
little  on  his  guard  ;  with  Auber,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
completely  taken  in  that  he  repaid  his  fine  and  penetrating 
epigrams  with  an  astounding  eulogy  of  La  Muette  de  Por- 
tici.  During  the  studies  of  Tannh'duser  the  two  musicians 
were  wont  to  meet  every  evening  on  the  stairs  of  Tortoni,  and 
Auber  would  inquire  pleasantly  as  to  the  progress  of  the  re- 
hearsals ;  he  wished  above  all  to  know  if  there  would  be 
sumptuous  settings,  a  rich  mise  en  seme,  and  when  satisfied 
on  this  point  he  joyfully  rubbed  his  hands,  exclaiming:  "Ah, 
there  will  be  a  spectacle  !  be  easy,  it  will  be  a  success  !  "  And 
Wagner,  by  exchange  of  civility,  tried  to  talk  to  him  about 
la  Circassienne  which  was  then  running  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mique.  "  Ah  !  "  said  Auber  modestly,  "  let  us  leave  the  farces 
in  peace  ! "  Then  Wagner  praised  Lestocq,  which  he  had  had 
occasion  to  mount  at  Magdeburg  and  which  had  won  a  great 
success  there ;  he  did  not  explain  that  this  work  had  not 
remained  in  favor  in  Germany  like  Pre  aux  Clercs  and  other 
trifles,  and  Auber's  only  response,  as  he  regarded  him  with 
half-closed  eyes,  was  :  "  Que  voulez-vous,  e'est  le  genre  !  ' 
In   an    excess  of   self-conceit  and  naivete,  Wagner  reported 
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that  Auber,  listening  to  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  at  the 
Conservatoire,  had  declared  that  he  "  understood  nothing  of 
it,"  and  he  added  "  that  he  understood  no  more  of  Tann- 
hauser." 

Rossini  was  less  of  what  one  would  call  a  dry  joker,  than 
Auber;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  full  of  noisy  fun.  His  bon 
mots  were  heard  right  and  left,  and  as  they  created  much 
hilarity,  it  disturbed  Wagner  a  little,  who  thought  him  at 
bottom  "  the  only  man  truly  great  and  worthy  of  admiration 

whom  he  had  thus  far  met 
in  the  musical  world."  And 
all  because  the  maestro  had 
once  whispered  in  his  ear, 
with  a  contrite  mien,  that  he, 
Rossini,  ought  to  have  been 
born  in  Germany,  and  that 
then  his  destiny  would  have 
been  accomplished.  "  /  had 
the  ability''  concluded  he, 
"  and  I  would  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  something!" 
And  Rossini,  seeing  him  ac- 
cept this  enormous  humbug, 
developed  and  amplified  the 
idea  with  an  inexhaustible 
animation,  without  his  com- 
panion suspecting  the  farce 
for  a  single  instant.     What  more  cruel  —  and  more  naive? 

Yet,  Wagner  did  not  feel  comfortable  with  Rossini ;  he 
admired  him,  but  he  did  not  trust  him  as  he  did  Auber.  His 
article  is  favorable,  on  the  whole,  and  tends  to  prove  that 
Rossini  was  a  richly  gifted  musician  of  merit,  who  was 
prevented  by  the  public  of  his  period  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding   him,    from    rising   above    his  time,  and,  conse- 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY  AND  RICH- 
ARD WAGNER. 

The  Emperor  :  Yes,  dear  master,  here  is  the  finest  of 
my  orders.  My  only  regret  is  that  you  were  not  with  me 
in  the  French  campaign  ;  the  war  would  have  been  a 
less  bloody  one,  for  you  would  have  put  the  French  to 
rout. 

(Grretz,  Der  F/o/t,  Vienna.) 
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quently,  from  participating  in  the  glory  of  the  true  heroes 
of  the  art.  This  little  article,  written  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  author  of  William  Tell  and  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  certain  anecdotes  on  his  attitude  towards  Wagner, 
which  were  then  making  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  is 
therefore  posterior  to  Art  and  Politics,  in  which  Wagner  had 
expressed  nearly  the  same  idea,  while  violently  attacking  the 
poem  of  William  Tell,  parodied  after  Schiller,  but  adding 
that  some  of  the  music  was  so  ravishing  as  to  make  one 
forget  the  subject. 

Rossini,  however,  whom 
he  declared  to  be  the  most 
voluptuously  gifted  of  com- 
posers, engrossed  his  mind 
to  the  last.  It  disturbed 
him  not  to  be  able  to  clas- 
sify him  ;  he  would  not  call 
him  simply  good,  still  less 
mediocre,  and  as  he  could 
not  put  him  on  a  line  with 
the  geniuses  of  German 
music,  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  saw  there 
a  phenomenon  very  dim- 
cult  to  explain,  —  and  he 
did  not   explain  it. 

As    to   Gounod  and  his 
Faust,    which    he    had    at- 
tacked along  with  William  Tell  in  the  same  writing,  he  never 
returned    to    the  charge  ;    one    occasion  had  sufficed  him  to 
pass   judgment,1  not    so    much  on   the  production  as  on  the 

1  This  brief  judgment  suffices  to  explain  the  attacks,  as  vain  as  they  were  des- 
perate, with  which  the  author  of  Faust  pursued  Richard  Wagner.  The  current 
opinion  is  that  Wagner  has  qualified  the  music  of  Faust  as  "  musique  de  lorette." 


THE   KING   OF   BAVARIA   AND   RICHARD 

WAGNER. 
King  Ludwig  :    "  Master,  let  us   change,  I  am  better 
here.     Let  me  make  music  at  Bayreuth,  and  thou,  go  and 
reign  at  Munich  !" 

(Grsetz,  Der  Floh,  Vienna  ) 
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tendencies  of  an  "inferior  talent  whose  aim  was  success,  and 
who,  in  his  eagerness,  took  up  with  all  kinds  of  means." 

Who  were  his  favorite  composers,  and  what  were  the 
compositions  of  his  choice  ?  Beethoven,  with  his  quartets 
or  his  sonatas  for  intimate  study,  and  his  symphonies  for 
public  execution  ;  Bach,  with  his  Well  Tempered  Clavichord ; 
Mozart  with  The  Magic  Flute,  II  Seraglio,  Figaro  and  Don 
Juan ;  Weber  with  Furyanthe  and  Dcr  Freischutz ;  Mozart 
again,  with  his  symphonies  in  E  flat,  G  minor  and  C  major. 
These  were  his  daily  friends,  his  boon  companions.  What  he 
looked  for  first  of  all  in  a  composition,  he  said,  was  homo- 
geneity of  style,  equilibrium  between  the  means  and  the  end, 
and  he  found  this  absolute  concordance  between  Mozart's 
music  and  his  orchestra,  between  Palestrina's  chorus  and  his 
counterpoint,  between  Chopin's  piano  and  several  of  his 
preludes  or  studies,  without  passing  judgment  on  "  the  ladies' 
Chopin,"  who  savored  too  much  of  Parisian  salons  ;  happily, 
he  added,  he  has  produced  many  things  superior  to  the  level 
of  the  salons. 

He  regarded  Schubert's  melodies  as  true  models  ;  but 
that  was  no  reason,  he  thought,  for  accepting  his  music  as  a 
whole  and  his  sonatas  for  the  piano,  any  more  than  Weber's 
marvellous  operas  should  oblige  us  to  admire  his  melodies, 
his  flute  trio  and  his  piano  quartet.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Schumann  for  Schubert's  trios  was  always  a  mystery  to 
Wagner,  as  it  was  to  Mendelssohn  ;  "  I  recollect  that  Men- 
delssohn discovered  everywhere  in  Schubert  the  image  of  the 
Vienna  bourgeois  and  his  easy  life  (Behaglichkeit).  "  Strange," 
adds  he,  "  that  Liszt  still  loves  to  play  Schubert,  for  this  Hun- 
garian   divertissement,    however    it    is    executed,    partakes    of 

This  is  a  mistake;  the  triple  description:  "  un  salmigondis  nauseabond,  une 
platitude  douceatre,  dans  un  jargon  affect  e  de  lorette,"  is  aimed  principally  at  the 
libretto  fashioned  by  IVL  Jules  Barbier  from  Goethe's  masterpiece,  and  approved 
by  M,  Gounod. 
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RICHARD   WAGNER,   IN   1882. 
Crayon  drawing  by  M.  Renoir,  from  his  oil  sketch  made  in  Palermo,  Jan.  15,  1882. 

(See  page  393.) 
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triviality."  This  preference  of  Liszt's,  however,  is  but  natural, 
and  what  attracted  him  was  the  abundance  of  notes  and  the 
virtuosity ;  his  own  compositions,  in  this  respect,  are  not  so 
different  from  certain  of  Schubert's  pieces. 

Mendelssohn,  in  Wagner's  eyes,  was  a  "  landscapist  of  the 
first  order  "  and  the  overture  of  FingaVs  Cave  seemed  to  him 
a  masterpiece ;  he  found  in  it  marvellous  imagination,  a  deli- 
cate sentiment,  sustained  by  a  consummate  art ;  he  was  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  passage  where  the  hautboys 
mount  above  the  other  instruments  with  a  plaintive  moaning 
like  the  winds  of  the  sea  rushing  upon  the  waves.  He  ad- 
mired equally  The  Calm  Sea  and  The  Happy  Return,  also  the 
first  movement  and  the  scherzo  of  the  Scotch  Symphony. 
"  One  could  not,"  thought  he,  "  blame  a  composer  for  em- 
ploying these  national  airs,  when  he  developed  them  in  such 
a  marvellous  fashion.  On  the  other  hand  he  thought  that 
the  second  themes  and  the  andantes,  where  the  human  ele- 
ment appeared,  were  decidedly  weak.  As  to  the  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream  overture,  he  said  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  author  had  written  this  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  so  sure 
was  the  touch,  and  so  finished  the  form. 

It  was  in  private  that  Wagner  thus  judged  of  the  several 
composers  just  mentioned,  and  these  conversations  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  partly  by  Mr.  Dannreuther,  partly  by  Mr. 
Wolzogen  in  his  interesting  souvenirs.  One  day  when  they 
were  discussing  Berlioz,  Wagner  made  an  unexpected  profes- 
sion of  faith.  "  In  instrumental  music,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a 
reactionist,  a  conservative.  I  detest  all  that  demands  a  verbal 
explanation  over  and  above  the  sounds  themselves.  For  in- 
stance, part  of  the  touching  love  scene  in  Berlioz's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  claims  to  reproduce  in  musical  phrases  the  verses  of 
Shakespeare  relative  to  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  in  the 
balcony  scene.  But  it  is  nothing  like  it,  and  is  not  intelligi- 
ble, so  far  as  the  music  goes.      Berlioz  augmented,  modified 
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and  spoiled  his  work  ;  this  so-called  Dramatic  Symphony,  in 
its  final  form,  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish;  it  has  not  the  first 
elements  of  a  symphony,  properly  speaking.  No  unity  of 
subject,  no  unity  of  style,  and  the  choral  recitatives,  the 
melodies  and  other  vocal  parts  have  altogether  too  little 
connection  with  the  symphonic  pieces.  The  opera  finale, 
particularly  the  part  of  Laurence,  is  quite  a  failure.  Yet, 
there  are  some  good  things  here  and  there.  The  funeral 
procession  is  very  touching  :  it  is  a  fine  bit,  and  so  is  the 
Offertory  in  the  Requiem.  The  first  theme  of  the  love  scene 
is  divine  ;  the  garden  scene  with  the  feast  at  Capulet's  house 
is  treated  with  extraordinary  cleverness,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Berlioz  was  diabolically  clever.  I  made  a  profound  study  of 
his  instrumentation  in  1840,  at  Paris,  and  since  then  I  have 
often  given  attention  to  his  scores.  I  have  profited  very 
much  by  them,  in  learning  what  he  thought  best  to  do,  and 
what  he  thought  best  to  avoid."  This  is  frankly  spoken,  and 
Wagner  did  not  belittle  himself  by  proclaiming  what  profit  he 
had  derived  from  Berlioz's  creations.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  he 
did  not  appreciate  him  ;  here  we  have  his  formal  acknowledg- 
ment. 

In  Schumann  Wagner  recognized  a  delicate  composer  of 
inspired  songs,  of  pretty  piano  pieces,  a  "  peintre  de  genre  " 
as  Mendelssohn  was  a  "  paysagiste,"  and  he  developed  his 
judgment  as  follows:  "Schumann's  fashion  of  treating  the 
piano  is  insupportable  to  my  ears  ;  all  is  confusion,  and  his 
pieces  cannot  be  rendered  without  abusing  the  pedal.  What 
a  consolation  afterwards  to  listen  to  one  of  Beethoven's  so- 
natas !  In  the  beginning,  I  expected  more  from  Schumann  ; 
his  writings  on  music  were  brilliant,  and  his  piano  composi- 
tions showed  great  originality.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
fermentation  in  them,  but  also  a  real  feeling,  and  numerous 
passages  are  truly  unique  and  perfect.  I  also  estimate  very 
highly  a  great  number  of  his  melodies,  although  they  are  not 
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so  beautiful  as  Schubert's  ;  he  gave  all  his  attention  to   the 
declamation,  which  was  no  small  merit  in  his  time." 

This  judgment  is  moderate  enough,  and  Wagner  had  not 
forgotten  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  found  a 
constant  support  in  the  New  Musical  Gazette,  at  least  so  long 
as  Schumann  was  the  director;  but  unfortunately  he  did 
not  stop  here.  After  the  Nibelungen  representations  had 
gathered  about  the  author  all  his  fanatical  admirers,  his  de- 
votees, a  sort  of  Masonic  Society  was  formed,  where  free 
spirits  refused  to  enter,  and  for  which  the  lightest  words 
falling  from  the  master's  lips  had  the  weight  of  an  oracle. 
At  that  time,  exalted  by  the  adoration  of  these  disciples, 
intoxicated  by  the  incense  which  they  constantly  burned 
under  his  nose,  Wagner  lost  his  head,  and  undertook  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  very  musicians  whom  he  ought  to  have 
defended  and  respected. 

So  far  as  he  cuffed  the  overrated  composers,  French  or 
others,  so  far  as  he  had  soundly  rated  the  "  trumpery"  musi- 
cians, he  had  done  well,  and  people  only  joined  in  the  chorus; 
but  lo  and  behold  !  one  fine  day  he  attacked  Schumann,  who 
should  not  have  offended  him  deeply  with  one  single  opera ; 
Schumann,  indeed,  whom  the  musical  world  recognized  as 
the  greatest  symphonist  musician  after  Beethoven.  His 
offence  was  that  he  should  have  dared,  he,  a  composer  gifted 
for  little  songs  and  piano  pieces,  to  write  symphonies,  ballads, 
poems,  an  opera,  and  to  have  thus  mislead  the  Germans 
who  sought  in  these  works  the  last  word  of  contemporary 
national  art  —  instead  of  going  to  seek  it  exclusively,  as 
was  proper,  in  the  creations  of  Richard  Wagner.  But  two 
or  three  articles  were  not  too  many  to  floor  a  man  like  this, 
and  while  drawing  up  one  himself,  Wagner  was  having 
another,  not  less  crushing,  written  by  one  of  his  intimates. 

This  was  the  pianist  Joseph  Rubinstein,  who  had  nothing 
more  than  a  name  in  common  with  the  celebrated  brothers, 
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Anton  and  Nicolas  Rubinstein,  and  who  finished  by  killing 
himself  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Bayreuth,  where  life  was 
made  a  burden  for  the  blindly  devoted  servant.  This  Joseph 
Rubinstein  gave  to  the  readers  of  the  Bayreuther  Blatter*  a 
long  article,  On  the  music  of  Schumann,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  author  of  Manfred,  not  as  a  poet  and  dramatic  musician, 
—  Wagner  reserved  this  task  for  himself,  —  but  as  a  com- 
poser from  an  absolute  point  of  view.  He  accused  him  of 
not  knowing  how  to  build  a  composition,  of  proceeding  always 
by  rosalies,  repeating  certain  members  of  phrases  mounting 
by  a  tone  or  semitone  ;  he  then  took  the  symphony  in  G 
flat,  dissected  the  first  movement,  and  demonstrated  the  utter 
emptiness  of  this  composition.  He  treated  the  delicate  piano 
pieces  no  better;  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  with  these 
words  :  "  Even  from  a  professional  point  of  view  Schumann  is 
absolutely  lacking  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  numerous  authors  who  take  their  inspiration  from 
him  will  speedily  detach  themselves  from  this  pernicious  in- 
fluence ;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  total  ruin  of  taste  and 
sentiment." 

Wagner  himself  did  not  attack  Schumann  from  the  front, 
and  it  was  in  a  general  article  on  the  opera  poem  and  on 
dramatic  composition  in  particular  that  he  made  passing 
mention  of  him.  In  this  article  he  spoke  of  many  musicians, 
of  Mozart,  Weber,  Winter,  Spohr,  etc.,  and  finally  of  Rossini, 
whom  he  gave  unreserved  praise,  and  about  whom  he  allowed 

"This  was  the  official  organ  of  Wagnerism,  a  monthly  journal  started  in  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Wagnerian  faith.  It  was  edited  by  Walzogen 
under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  Wagner,  who  made  many  contributions  to  it, 
and  persistently  attacked  in  its  columns  the  two  disciples  of  Schumann,  —  Joachim 
and  Johannes  Brahms.  He  called  the  latter's  symphonies  pitiable  imitations  of 
Beethoven's,  and  once,  in  an  article  on  the  vivisection  of  dogs,  which  interested 
him  deeply,  he  insinuated  that  at  his  funeral  he  should  have  only  Brahm's  German 
Requiem  played.  He  had  not  this,  indeed,  but  he  had  a  magnificent  wreath,  which 
the  author,  forgetful  of  his  attacks,  had  the  good  taste  to  send  for  the  ceremonies 
at  Bavreuth. 


RICHARD   WAGNER. 

From  a  photograph  from  life  taken  in  Vienna  about  1875 

(Not  in  French  edition.) 
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this  singular  sentiment  to  escape  him  :  "  People  cried  out  a 
good  deal  (in  Germany)  against  Rossini  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  less  his  poetry  than  his  genius  which  hurt  us. 
Fortunate  that  Rossinis  are  rare."  Yes,  and  Schumanns  also, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Wagner.  Here  is  how  the  author 
of  Tristan  judged  the  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
Paradise  and  Peri  ; 

"  .  .  .  .  My  successes  at  the  royal  theatre  of  Dresden 
were  not  long  in  attracting  to  me  first  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
afterwards  Robert  Schumann  ;  they  came  to  find  out  how, 
on  one  of  the  most  important  lyric  stages  of  Germany,  a 
German  composer,  hitherto  unknown,  could  find  lasting  favor 
with  the  public.  The  two  friends  at  first  thought  they  per- 
ceived that  I  offered  nothing  unusual  in  the  musical  line, 
and  that  therefore  my  success  found  its  only  excuse  in  the 
bare  text  of  my  operas.  Indeed  my  own  opinion  was  that 
it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a  good  poem,  and  I 
opened  my  mind  to  them,  who  were  in  quest  of  opera  sub- 
jects. They  asked  my  advice,  and  when  I  gave  it  they  re- 
fused to  follow  it ;  I  suspect  that  they  feared  bad  faith  on  my 
part.  Apropos  of  my  poem  of  Lohengrin,  Schumann  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  see  in  it  a  subject  for  an  opera;  in 
which  opinion  he  differed  with  the  capellmeister  Taubert  of 
Berlin,  who,  later  on,  after  the  completion  and  execution  of 
the  work,  said  that  he  longed  to  take  the  text  and  try 
his  hand  at  setting  it  to  music.  When  Schumann  composed 
the  poem  of  his  Genevieve,  I  had  my  labor  for  my  pains  in 
trying  to  get  him  to  modify  his  third  act,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately nonsensical ;  but  he  had  his  own  way,  feeling  in  his 
heart  that  my  counsels  were  meant  to  do  nothing  less  than 
ruin  his  best  effects.  He  had  but  one  aim  ;  that  everything 
in  his  work  should  be  German,  chaste  a?id pure,  relieved  how- 
ever by  occasional  bits  of  levity  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  came 
to  write  the  vulgarities  of  his  second  finale.     A  few  years  ago, 
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at  Leipsic,  I  was  present  at  a  very  finished  representation  of 
this  Genevieve,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  third  act  of 
Auber's  Bal  masque,  a  work  repugnant  in  the  last  degree 
and  built  with  motifs  of  the  same  stamp,  seemed  to  me  a 
masterpiece  of  delicacy  compared  with  the  truly  sickening 
brutality  of  this  German,  chaste  and  pure  poet  and  composer. 
It  is  strange,  but  I  have  never  heard  one  single  complaint 
on  this  subject,  so  religiously  does  the  German  conceal  his 
true  sentiment,  when  it  is  a  question  of  raising  one  man  above 
another,  for  instance  Schumann  above  myself." 

Was  all  this  talk  serious  ?  It  would  be  so  sad  a  thing  to 
believe,  that  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  And  in  another  para- 
graph Wagner  betrayed  himself  a  little,  and  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  wrote  all  this  for  the  gallery.  "...  It  is  possible," 
said  he,  "  that  the  ideas  herein  developed  may  be  more  or 
less  just,  but  this  article  is  not  intended  for  the  Gazette  de 
Cologne  nor  any  other  paper  of  importance,  so  that,  suppose  it 
is  bad,  the  matter  rests  between  ourselves."  Granted ;  but, 
though  the  Bayreuther  Blatter  had  not  indeed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Gazette  de  Cologne,  as  Wagner  laughingly  called 
it,  was  it  necessary  to  put  such  sentiments  in  print,  and  could 
he  not  have  gratified  these  coterie  prejudices  in  a  manner 
more  discreet  ? 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Richard  Wagner  at  first 
sight,  was  the  extraordinary  life  and  energy  which  animated 
this  insignificant  body,  surmounted  by  a  very  large  head,  with 
an  enormous  frontal  development.  His  caricaturists,  es- 
pecially those  in  England,  have  made  the  most  of  this  dispro- 
portion, which  made  the  man  look  smaller  than  he  really  was. 
His  bright  eyes  and  pleasant  glance  softened  the  strongly 
marked  face,  and  his  mouth,  notwithstanding  the  undue 
prominence  of  nose  and  chin,  had  a  singular  expression  of 
sweetness  and  affability.  With  his  short  stature,  his  extreme 
rapidity  of  movement,  gait  and  gesture,  he  gave  from  the  first 
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an  impression  of  unusual  and  powerful  originality ;  he  fasci- 
nated by  his  conversation,  so  animated  was  he  on  all  subjects 
which  interested  him,  and  he  always  acted  out  his  discourse. 
He  was  violent,  even  explosive  in  temper ;  with  him,  gaiety 
like  wrath  was  tempestuous  and  overflowing.  Was  he  seized 
with  a  fit  of  mirth  or  raillery,  he  lost  all  control ;  he  no  longer 
knew  what  he  was  saying,  or  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  his 
wife,  whose  diplomacy  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  prevent  or 
repair  his  blunders,  was  often  unable  to  hold  him  back,  or  to 
keep  up  with  him  on  this  slippery  ground ;  he  was  unmistak- 
ably incorrigible. 

Wherever  he  was  he  eclipsed  all  about  him,  and  his 
melodious  voice  added  still  more  to  the  musical  effect  of  his 
discourse ;  in  short,  his  native  irresistible  energy,  his  irrepressi- 
bility,  his  gift  of  incessant  production,  went  hand  in  hand  with 
a  simple  kindness  of  heart,  an  extreme  sensibility.  And  Mr. 
Dannreuther,  who  knew  him  intimately,  adds  not  without  a 
shadow  of  regret:  "  The  noble  and  good  man  whom  his  friends 
loved,  and  the  aggressive  critic  or  reformer  who  addressed 
himself  to  the  public,  were  two  very  distinct  individuals  in 
Richard  Wagner.  Towards  the  public,  and  the  world  of 
singers,  actors  and  musicians,  he  had  habitually  an  attitude  of 
defiance ;  with  them  he  was  always  on  the  point  of  exaspera- 
tion ;  impatient,  nervous,  irritable,  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  picking  men  and  things  to  pieces."  Alas  !  yes,  that  was  the 
disagreeable  side  of  his  nature. 

And  yet  what  a  fascinating  influence  he  exerted  over  so 
many  artists  devoted  to  his  cause  !  How  he  subjugated  them, 
how  he  fanaticized  them  by  a  superior  charm,  perhaps  by  his 
very  violence,  and  without  troubling  himself  about  the  jeal- 
ousies which  he  might  provoke  among  them  !  At  the  recep- 
tion which  followed  the  Parsifal  representations,  he  lavished 
the  most  flattering  praise  and  counsel  upon  his  favorite 
singer,  Mme.    Materna,  while    by   humiliating    contrast    Mile. 
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Brandt,  who  had  devoted  herself  body  and  soul  to  his  cause 
and  who  had  made  an  incomparable  Kundry,  was  left  in  the 
shade,  alone  with  Mme.  Wagner,  who  forced  her,  by  many 
kind  attentions,  to  forget  her  rival's  supreme  triumph  with  the 
master.  And  the  heroic  artist,  in  her  fanaticism,  would  have 
gladly  served  him  the  next  year,  if  Wagner,  before  his  death, 
had  not  struck  her  name  from  the  list  of  interpreters  worthy 
to  participate  in  the  festivals  of  1883! 
He  made  but  a  sign,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  best  artists  of 
Germany  and  foreign  lands  hastened 
to  the  rehearsals  and  performances  of 
the  Trilogy,  which  lasted  through  two 
summers  ;  proud  to  be  associated  with 
his  work,  they  cheerfully  signed  the 
engagement  to  spend  at  Bayreuth 
three  whole  months  of  these  two  years, 
without  making  anything  more  than 
their  board  and  travelling  expenses. 
Finally,  did  he  not  impose  upon  the 
most  celebrated  singers  the  strict  obli- 
gation not  to  respond  to  any  recall,  no 
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Reading  on  the  Heavenly  Shores  the 
Munich  papers  which  inform  him  of  the 

matter  how  much  they  were  applauded,  ^^Stet™!  murderer  of 
in  order  to  "keep  better  within  the  ** p0?r(^ <5v««w, June a7)  1886 ) 
compass  of  the  work  which  they  were 

to  present  to  the  public  "  ?  And  all  submitted  without  com- 
plaint to  this  iron  rule,  patiently  waiting  till  it  should  please 
Wagner  to  unmask  them,  then  appearing  all  together, 
grouped  in  costume  about  the  master,  not  for  themselves 
nor  for  the  public,  but  in  order  to  give  to  the  author  "  a 
last  comprehensive  view  of  his  work."  Is  it  not  remarkable, 
and  can  another  case  be  cited  where  a  man  has  exercised 
so  great  a  control  over  subjects  so  difficult  to  govern? 

All  who  approached  Richard  Wagner  were  charmed,  car- 
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ried  away,  dominated  by  his  personality,  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  as  well  as  those  who  had  only  a  passing  acquain- 
tance ;  but  all  testify  likewise  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  temper 
and  the  necessity  of  bending  before  him.  For  example, 
what  says  Mme.  Judith  Gautier,  who  had  a  sort  of  religious 
admiration  for  him?  "It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  in 
Richard  Wagner's  character  an  element  of  violence  and 
roughness  which  is  the  cause  of  his  being  often  misunder- 
stood, but  only  by  those  who  judge  from  exteriors  alone. 
Nervous  and  impressionable  to  excess,  his  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions are  always  pushed  to  their  paroxysm  ;  a  slight  pain  is 
with  him  almost  a  despair,  the  least  irritation  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  frenzy.  This  marvellous  organization  of  so  ex- 
quisite a  sensibility,  experiences  some  terrible  vibrations ; 
one  even  questions  how  he  is  able  to  stand  them  ;  one  day 
of  sorrow  makes  him  ten  years  older,  but  let  joy  return,  and 
he  is  younger  than  ever  the  next  day.  He  spends  his  ener- 
gies with  an  extraordinary  prodigality.  Always  sincere,  giv- 
ing himself  up  entirely  to  all  things,  but  of  a  very  changeable 
disposition ;  his  opinions,  his  ideas,  absolute  at  the  first 
moment,  have  nothing  irrevocable  about  them ;  nobody  is 
quicker  than  he  to  recognize  an  error,  but  the  first  fire  must 
be  allowed  to  burn  itself  out.  By  the  frankness  and  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  speech,  it  often  happens  that  he  unintention- 
ally wounds  his  best  friends;  excessive  always,  he  goes  too  far 
without  realizing  the  sorrow  that  he  may  cause.  Many 
people,  wounded  in  their  self-love,  have  silently  carried  away 
their  hurt,  which  rankled  in  their  breasts,  and  they  lost  thus  a 
precious  friendship  ;  whereas  if  they  had  said  that  they  were 
wounded,  they  would  have  seen  such  sincere  regret  on  the 
master's  part,  such  warm  and  earnest  efforts  to  console  them, 
that  their  love  for  him  would  have  been  increased." 

Now  listen  to  M.  Monod,  much  less  intimate  at  Bayreuth. 
"  It  is  there  that  one  should  see  and  know  Wagner,  since  he 
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Criticism  pursued  him  like  a  fury  as  long  as  he  lived. 


puts  a  curb  upon  his  indomitable  nature,  in  order  to  receive 
with  a  perfect  courtesy  the  numerous  visitors  whom  the  festi- 
vals attract  to  Bayreuth.  He  exercises  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence upon  those 
who  come  near 
him,  not  only  by 
his  musical  genius, 
the  originality  of 
his  wit,  his  varied 
stock  of  learning, 
but  above  all  by  a 
power  of  tempera- 
ment and  will  which 
shines  through  all 
his  being.  One 
feels  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  na- 
ture's forces  which 
breaks  loose  and 
vents  its  fury  with 
a  violence  almost 
irresponsible. 
When  one  takes  a 
closer  view  of  him, 
sometimes  of  an 
unbridled  gaiety, 
sending  forth  a 
perfect  torrent  of 
pleasantries  and 
hearty  laughs, 
sometimes  furious,  respecting  in  his  attacks  neither  titles  nor 
powers,  nor  friendships,  always  obedient  to  the  irresistible  out- 
burst of  the  first  emotion,  one  ends  by  not  being  too  severe 
with  him  for  the  lack  of  taste,  of  tact  and  of  delicacy  of  which 
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Now  it  follows  his  coffin  and  plays  the  role  of  the  horse  draped  in 
mourning. 


(Kikeriki,  Vienna,  Feb.  22,  1883.) 
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he  was  repeatedly  guilty.  One  is  tempted,  if  a  Jew,  to  par- 
don his  pamphlet  on  Judaism  in  music ;  if  French,  his  buf- 
foonery on  the  capitulation  of  Paris ;  if  German,  all  the  in- 
juries which  he  has  heaped  upon  Germany ;  just  as  one 
pardons  Voltaire  for  la  Pucelle  and  certain  letters  to  Freder- 
ick II.,  Shakespeare  for  certain  pleasantries  and  certain  son- 
nets, Goethe  for  certain  ridiculous  productions,  and  Victor 
Hugo  for  certain  expressions  of  sentiment.  One  takes  him 
for  just  what  he  is,  full  of  faults,  perhaps  because  he  is  full  of 
genius,  but  an  incontestably  superior  man,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  extraordinary  which  our  century  has  produced."1 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  more  in  fewer  words. 

All  testimonies  agree  that  Wagner  in  his  social  relations 
was  a  very  affable  and  charming  man,  even  with  the  French. 
The  painter  Renoir,  travelling  one  winter  in  Italy  during  the 
master's  sojourn  there,  determined  to  try  and  commit  him  to 
a  sitting,  though  with  very  little  hope  of  success,  knowing 
well  Wagner's  repugnance  to  posing  for  artists.  He  had 
provided  himself  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  he  had 
lost  en  route.  Not  discouraged,  however,  he  presented  him- 
self at  Wagner's  house,  and  the  first  person  to  receive  him 
there  was  the  Russian  painter  Paul  Joukowski,  who  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  master's  fortunes,  and  who  was  then 
engaged  in  making  models  of  the  Parsifal  scenery.2  When 
Renoir  announced  to  him  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  following  Wagner  about  for  two  years,  try- 
ing to  get  a  portrait  of  him  ;   "  But  wait,"  said  he,   "  what  he 

1  M.  G.  Monod's  articles  on  the  Trilogy  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  published  in  the 
Moniteur  universel. 

2  This  young  painter  —  writes  Mme.  Judith  Gautier  —  who,  meeting  Richard 
Wagner  at  Naples,  begged  and  obtained  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  make  the 
Parsifal  scenery  and  left  all  to  follow  the  master,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious poets  of  Russia,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander  II.  The  artist  established 
himself  in  a  house  near  Wahnfried  and  lived  there  like  a  hermit,  working  with  his 
whole  heart. 
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A  HUMOROUS  COMPOSITION  ADDRESSED  TO  LOUIS   KRAFT, 
the  host  of  Hotel  de  Prusse  in  Leipsic. 
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refuses  me,  he  may  grant  you  ;  and  at  any  rate  you  must  not 
go  away  without  seeing  him." 

Renoir  remained  and  did  well.  .  .  .  But  let  him  speak  for 
himself;  the  following  is  a  true  picture  of  Wagner,  as  given 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  "  I  hear  a  sound  of  muffled  footsteps 
on  the  thick  carpet.  It  is  the  master  in  garb  of  velvet,  his 
great  sleeves  lined  with  black  satin.  He  is  very  fine,  and  very 
amiable.  He  shakes  my  hand,  bids  me  be  seated,  and  then 
commences  the  wildest  kind  of  a  conversation,  interspersed 
with  ahs  and  ohs,  half  French,  half  German,  with  gutteral 
terminations.  '  I  am  much  pleased  (ah!  oh!  and  a  gutteral 
sound).  You  come  from  Paris?'  'No,  I  come  from  Naples,' 
and  then  I  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  my  letter,  at  which  he  laughs 
a  good  deal.  We  talk  about  everything.  When  I  say  we,  I 
mean  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  but  '  Dear  master,  certainly, 
dear  master.'  At  last  I  rise  to  take  my  leave.  Then  he  takes 
both  my  hands  and  pushes  me  back  into  my  chair :  '  Wait  a 
little  longer;  my  wife  is  coming.  .  .  .'  " 

In  short,  Wagner,  carried  away  by  the  gaiety  of  the  Pa- 
risian artist,  offered  to  pose  one  half  hour  the  following  day 
before  breakfast,  for  the  Russian  and  the  French  painter,  at 
the  same  time  :  "  You  will  make  me,"  said  he  to  the  first, 
"  turning  my  back  to  France,  and  Monsieur  Renoir  will  make 
me  from  the  other  side.  (Ah  !  oh  !)"  "...  The  next  day," 
continues  Renoir,  "I  was  there  at  midday;  you  know  the 
rest.  He  was  very  gay,  I  very  nervous,  and  regretting  that  I 
was  not  Ingres.  I  believe  I  made  the  most  of  my  time, 
twenty-five  minutes  ;  it  was  not  very  much.  But  I  think  if  I 
had  stopped  sooner  I  would  have  done  better  ;  for  towards 
the  last  my  model  lost  a  little  of  his  gaiety  and  became  stiff. 
I  followed  these  changes  too  much.  When  finished,  Wagner 
wanted  to  see  the  result.  He  said  :  '  Ah  !  ah  !  I  look  like  a 
protestant  priest.'  This  was  quite  true.  But  I  was  only  too 
happy  not  to  have  made  a  complete  failure  of  it ;  I  had  at 
least  a  little  souvenir  of  this  admirable  head." 
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This  oil  portrait,  sketched  at  Palermo  in  half  an  hour  by 
the  French  artist  Renoir,  on  Jan.  15,  1882,  two  days  after 
Wagner  had  finished  Parsifal,  is  one  of  the  rare  ones  for 
which  the  master  consented  to  pose.  "...  He  repeated 
several  times  that  the  French  were  too  much  given  to  reading 
(ah !  oh  !  and  a  hearty  laugh)  the  German  Jew  art  critics  (and 
he  named  one  of  them).  'But  Monsieur  Renoir,  I  know  that 
there  are  some  good  fellows  in  France,  whom  I  do  not  con- 
found with  the  German  Jews.'  Unfortunately  I  cannot  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole-souled  gaiety  on  the  part  of 
the  master." 

How  different  is  the  bugbear  which  hostile  legend  has 
given  us,  from  the  living  man,  seen  in  the  flesh  !  Yet  why 
is  it  surprising?  True  geniuses  are  as  simple  in  their  inti- 
macies as  false  geniuses  are  the  reverse.  The  latter  never 
forget  the  role  they  are  enacting,  nor  leave  off  posing,  some 
for  the  deep  thinker,  some  for  the  exalted  mystic.  These  are 
great  comedians,  if  not  great  musicians. 


AT  THE   GATE   OF   HEAVEN. 
Wagner  asking  St.  Peter  to  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

{Derjunge  Kikeriki,  Feb.  18,1883.) 


CHAPTER   XV 


THE   GENIUS   JUDGED  BY    HIS    PARTISANS   AND    DETRACTORS. 


OW  was  Richard  Wagner  to  be  regarded 
after  death,  and  what  will  probably  be 
his  place  in  the  golden  book  of  pos- 
terity ?  Simply  that  of  a  musician  of 
the  first  rank  and  an  inspired  reformer. 
His  lot  will  be  that  of  all  the  geniuses 
who  preceded  him,  and  from  whom  he 
openly  drew  inspiration  before  the  maturity  of  his  powerful 
personality.  In  the  earlier  days  when  a  master  was  great 
enough  to  excite  hostility,  his  partisans  almost  deified  him  ; 
they  incarnated  in  him  the  whole  musical  art,  and  they  ad- 
mitted nothing  before,  nothing  after  him  ;  it  was  like  the  god 
of  music  descending  for  one  day  upon  the  earth,  illuminating 
the  world,  and  leaving  nothing  but  darkness  behind  him. 
But  these  excesses  of  thought  and  of  style,  bursting  forth  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  and  provoked  by  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  opposite  party,  moderated  as  the  genius  thus 
defended  encountered  fewer  detractors  and  compelled  the 
lasting  admiration  of  all  reflective  minds. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Richard  Wagner.  When  his 
musical  genius  was  almost  universally  recognized,  the  lat- 
est school  of  Wagnerites  appeared,  unhealthy  and  distorted 
minds  who  thought,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  first  proselytes,  to  relegate  the  musician  to  the  second 
place  and  to  exalt  in  Wagner  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  to 
make  of  him  a  sort  of  universal  mystagogue.     Literary  games 
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meant  to  blind  the  eyes  of  simple-hearted  readers,  wagers 
of  young  people  in  sportive  mood,  mere  jingle  of  words  which 
signify  nothing  and  which  entertain  those  only,  so  it  pleases 
me  to  think,  who  originate  them.  Wagner  is  in  all,  all  is  in 
Wagner  ;  such  is  the  neo-pantheistic  formula  given  by  these 
remarkable  discourses,  a  little  confusing  at  the  first  glance  — 
these  facetious  pretenders  having  wished  thus  to  exasperate 
the  rank  and  file;  but  one  can  easily  discern  the  bottom  of 
this  shallow  pool  of  verbiage,  in  spite  of  the  tangle  of  under- 
growth piled  up  to  hide  the  snare  set  for  the  simpletons. 

The  quality  of  thinker  which  people  contrive  to  discover 
in  Wagner,  that  of  philosopher  and  politician,  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be,  so  much  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
winds  ;  of  the  poet,  there  will  remain  just  so  much  as  is  insep- 
arable from  the  musician,  such  a  reform  as  he  has  conceived 
and  realized  not  being  possible  except  by  a  great  composer 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  talented  and  clear-minded  man  of 
letters.  As  to  the  musician,  on  which  the  backward  detrac- 
tors and  the  too  forward  partisans  have  spent  themselves  in 
puerile  productions,  that  is  another  matter,  and  one  may 
affirm  without  boasting  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  his  entire 
work  will  traverse  the  centuries,  to  the  limit  that  is  granted  to 
a  musical  work,  and  will  render  the  name  of  Richard  Wagner 
immortal.  It  is  the  common  destiny,  in  France,  of  composers 
who  innovate  or  reform,  to  be  combatted  by  their  fellow 
artists  and  defended  by  men  of  letters.  Was  it  not  the  same 
way  with  Lulli,  and  with  Gluck,  and  was  it  not  the  pure  litter- 
ateurs, unmusical  but  open  to  ideas  of  progress,  who  sounded 
the  trumpet  to  defend  and  sustain  the  innovator  against  the 
musicians  ? 

The  women,  also,  took  part  in  the  struggle  with  their 
habitual  ardor,  and  just  as  in  the  last  century  one  saw  the 
queen  and  the  countess  of  Provence  make  a  cabal,  as  they 
called  it  then,  for  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  so  one  saw  another 
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foreign  princess,  another  beautiful  dame  of  the  imperial  court, 
desperately  beat  her  hands  for  Tannh'duser ;  and  break  her  fan 
from  spite,  braving  a  hostile  and  furious  audience.  "The 
latest  bore,  but  a  colossal  one,"  wrote  at  the  time  that  eternal 
joker  Merimee,  "  has  been  Tannh'duser.  Some  say  that  the 
representation  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  secret  conventions  of 
the  Villafranca  treaty ;  others  that  they  have  sent  us  Wagner 
to  force  us  to  admire  Berlioz.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could 
write  music  like  that  myself,  taking  inspiration  from  my  cat 
walking  over  the  key-board  of  the  piano.  The  performance 
was  very  curious.  The  princess  von  Metternich  made  a  terri- 
ble stir  in  trying  to  appear  to  understand  it  and  in  starting 
applause  which  did  not  come.  Everybody  yawned  ;  but,  at 
first,  everybody  wished  to  have  the  air  of  understanding  this 
nameless  enigma.  ...  In  short,  the  fiasco  is  enormous  ;  Au- 
ber  says  it  is  '  some  Berlioz  without  melody.' " 

At  least,  such  a  desperate  battle,  sustained  on  both  sides 
with  an  unimaginable  fury,  had  some  grandeur  about  it ;  peo- 
ple attacked  each  other  from  the  front,  and  gave  each  other 
some  fearful  blows  as  they  cried  genius  or  monster.  That 
was  the  heroic  period  for  Wagner  and  his  adherents,  whereas 
the  insidious  attacks  of  his  later  enemies  and  the  glorifications 
managed  by  his  modern  zealots  are  stamped  with  a  singular 
paltriness.  Happily  the  genius  of  the  master  is  great  enough 
to  resist  the  influence  of  both  parties,  and  will  not  be  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  ancient  adversaries  or  of  his  de- 
votees of  the  new  observance.  To-day,  Wagner  is  saluted  as 
a  composer  of  genius,  and  the  very  musicians  who  fought  des- 
perately against  him,  cannot  keep  from  imitating  him,  when 
occasion  offers,  and  following  in  his  wake.  The  heroic  and 
legendary  era  has  then  closed ;  the  master  is  henceforth 
entered  into   history,  and  immortality. 

That  unfortunate  failure  of  Tannh'duser  at  Paris,  to  which 
we  must  always  return,  remained  as  a  black  spot  in  Wagner's 
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memory,  so  powerful  is  the  fascination  which  our  capital  has 
always  exercised  over  foreign  musicians.  Sometimes  he  af- 
fected to  be  indifferent,  insisting  that  he  felt  not  the  slightest 
resentment  towards  the  French  public ;  sometimes  he  re- 
joiced over  it  as  an  act  of  Providence  which  had  rescued  his 
independence  as  an  artist ;  but  when  he  ceased  to  speak  for 
the  gallery,  and  was  no  longer  concerned  in  making  friends 
in  Paris,  he  allowed  to  be  perceived  in  his  writings  a  bitter 
regret,  a  lingering  ill-will.  And  it  was  quite  natural.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  partisans  that 
he  did  not  want  to  die  until  he  had  taken  his  son  to  Paris  and 
showed  him  the  spot  where  Tannhauser  had  been  hissed. 
His  friends,  however,  had  overcome  impossibilities  in  order  to 
console  him,  and  from  the  very  first,  some  sound  minds,  some 
highly  gifted  writers  had  protested  against  this  summary  judg- 
ment with  a  generous  indignation. 

"  The  success  or  the  failure  of  Tannhauser  can  prove  abso- 
lutely nothing,  nor  even  determine  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
chances  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  the  future.  Tannhauser 
might  have  been  a  detestable  work  and  mounted  to  the  skies. 
It  might  have  been  perfect  and  repelled  everybody.  The 
question  involved,  that  of  the  reformation  of  the  opera,  is  not 
an  empty  one,  and  the  battle  will  continue  ;  if  stopped  it  will 
begin  again.  I  heard  it  said  recently  that  if  Wagner  obtained 
a  brilliant  success  with  his  drama,  it  would  be  a  mere  individ- 
ual accident,  and  that  his  method  would  have  no  lasting  effect 
on  the  destinies  and  the  transformations  of  the  lyric  drama.  I 
believe  myself  qualified  by  a  study  of  the  past,  that  is  to  say 
the  eternal,  to  conclude  on  the  other  hand  that  a  complete 
failure  does  not  in  any  way  destroy  the  possibility  of  new  at- 
tempts in  the  same  direction,  and  to  predict  that  in  the  near 
future  one  may  see  not  only  new  authors,  but  those  accredited 
in  the  past,  profit  in  some  measure  by  the  ideas  set  forth  by 
Wagner,  and  pass  happily  through  the  breach  made  by  him. 
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In   what  history  has  one  ever  read   that  great  causes    have 
been  lost  in  a  single  contest?" 

Who  is  speaking  this  fine  language  ;  and  who  then  was 
able  to  read  the  future  so  clearly,  on  the  next  day  after  the 
defeat  ?  A  man  assuredly  little  versed  in  musical  matters, 
but  to  whom  a  high  intelligence  had  revealed  the  eternal 
laws  of  all  art  work,  and  whose  satirical  pen  has  put  them  on 
paper  with  an  eloquent  ardor.  Nor  has  any  one  depicted 
better  than  Baudelaire  the  excitement  which  fills  some  minds 
on  listening  to  Wagner's  works  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
sort  of  moral  invasion  which  makes  some  amateurs,  when 
they  have  once  mastered  his  music,  unwilling  to  listen  to 
any  other. 

"  No  musician  has  excelled,  as  Wagner  has  done,  in 
representing  space  and  depth,  both  material  and  spiritual. 
This  is  a  remark  which  many  minds,  and  some  better  than 
mine,  have  felt  impelled  to  make  on  several  occasions.  He 
possesses  the  art  of  interpreting,  by  subtle  gradations,  all  that 
is  excessive,  immense,  ambitious,  in  the  natural  and  spiritual 
man.  It  seems  sometimes,  when  listening  to  this  ardent  and 
despotic  music,  as  if  one  recognizes  through  the  darkness, 
rent  by  revery,  the  dizzy  conceptions  of  opium.  From  that 
moment,  that  is  to  say  from  the  first  concert,1  I  was  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  better  understanding  of  these 
singular  works.  I  had  gone  through  (at  least  so  it  appeared 
to  me)  a  spiritual  operation,  a  revelation.  My  pleasurable 
sensations  had  been  so  great  that  I  could  not  help  longing 
for  a  constant  repetition  of  them.  In  what  I  had  heard  there 
undoubtedly  entered  a  great  deal  that  Weber  and  Beethoven 
had  already  made  known  to  me,  but  there  was  also  something 
new  which  I  was  powerless  to  define,  and  this  powerlessness 

» The  first  concert  given  by  Richard  Wagner  at  the  Theatre  Italien  of  Paris 
was  on  Jan.  15,  i860.  This  article  appeared  in  the  Revue  europienne,  on  April 
1st,  1861,  immediately  after  the  break-down  of  Tannhduser. 
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caused  in  me  a  mingled  feeling  of  impatience  and  curiosity. 
For  many  days,  for  a  long  time,  I  said  to  myself :  '  Where 
could  I  hear  some  of  Wagner's  music  to-night?'  Those  of 
my  friends  who  possessed  a  piano  were  more  than  once  my 
martyrs.  Very  soon,  as  he  was  quite  a  novelty,  some  of  his 
symphonic  pieces  began  to  be  played  in  the  open  casinos  to 
an  idle  throng  of  trivial  voluptuaries.  The  fulgurating  ma- 
jesty of  this  music  fell  there  like  thunder  in  a  wicked  place. 
The  report  spread  quickly,  and  we  often  presented  the  comic 
spectacle  of  grave  and  refined  men  submitting  to  the  contact 
of  an  unwholesome  crowd  in  order  to  enjoy  the  solemn  march 
of  the  Invitation  to  the  Wartburg  or  the  majestic  wedding 
march  of  Lohengrin." 

"Where  could  I  hear  some  of  Wagner's  music?"  What 
a  heart-felt  cry,  and  how  often  it  was  uttered  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Wagnerian  revelation  in  France  !  But  what  is  the 
origin  of  it,  and  what  is  the  reason  of  this  sovereign  power, 
this  fascinating  attraction  which  Wagner's  music  exercises 
over  all  those  who  do  not  oppose  to  it  a  prejudiced  resistance? 
It  comes  surely  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conceived 
his  entire  art  work,  for  it  is  not  alone  a  musical  charm  which 
enchants  one,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  blended  all 
the  emotional  elements  in  one  homogeneous  whole,  giving 
to  each  an  equal  part  to  play  nor  allowing  any  one  of  them  to 
predominate  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  It  must  also  be 
held  that  Richard  Wagner,  preoccupied  above  all  with  inter- 
preting and  expressing  the  sentiments  and  motives  of  the  soul, 
with  depicting  less  the  exterior  events  than  the  passions 
which  have  provoked  them  or  the  conflicts  which  result  from 
them  in  the  souls  of  his  heroes,  penetrates  at  the  same  time 
the  innermost  depths  of  the  hearts  of  his  auditors. 

His  proscription  of  history  in  favor  of  myth  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  in  all  scenic  action,  in  all  drama  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word,  he  sought  only  a  very  simple  sub- 
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ject,  and  one  simply  treated,  devoid  especially  of  the  dramatic 
combinations  and  vicissitudes  in  favor  in  the  ordinary  opera. 
Now  he  found  this  in  the  heroic  history  of  past  centuries  as 
well  as  in  pure  legend,  inasmuch  as  many  of  his  poems  are 
based  on  history,  —  a  history  that  is  rudimentary,  it  is  true,  but 
no  longer  mere  legend.     That   he  may  have  formulated  his 

preferences  in  a  man- 
ner too  exclusive  and 
too  absolute,  seems 
pretty  clear,  but  it  is 
no  less  clear  that  the 
reasons  for  his  choice 
were  judiciously  de- 
duced ;  only  extend 
what  he  calls  myth  to 
embryonic  history,  — 
as  he  instinctively  did 
when  passing  from 
theory  to  practice,  — 
and  you  must  recog- 
nize that  he  was  en- 
tirely right.  He  was 
right  in  following 
his  artistic  nature  and 
his  musical  tempera- 
ment, when  he  resolved 
to  adopt  subjects  ap- 
pertaining to  the  le- 
gend (and  to  history  in  process  of  formation,  he  might  have 
added),  because,  as  he  says,  the  emotional  elements  of  a 
mythical  tale  are  always  simple  and  can  be  easily  detached 
from  all  accessory  detail ;  because  it  is  only  in  the  heart  of 
history  and  in  its  essential  pathos  that  the  musician  will  find 
his  best  inspirations. 


AT   BAYREUTH. 
Richard  Wag?ier  to  Kikeriki  :  You  see,  my  dear  friend,  there 
are  some  people  here  who  are  applauding. 

Kikeriki — You  are  mistaken,  great  master,  they  are  only  clasp- 
ing their  hands  above  their  heads. 

{Kikeriki,  Vienna,  Aug.  3,  1882.) 
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This  observation  testified  at  once  to  a  clear  reading  of  his 
own  heart  and  an  exact  understanding  of  the  public,  more 
accessible  to  simple  emotions  and  sentiments  than  to  the 
refinements  and  complexities  of  passion.  But  it  was  not  all 
to  have  done  this  ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  it  was  to  this  end  that  Wagner's  proceedings  tended  in 
the  first  conception  and  in  the  final  execution  of  his  works 
when  he  joined  together  different  arts,  —  music,  poetry  or 
mimetics,  preserving  always  an  equal  balance  between  them. 
"  I  recognized,"  he  urgently  repeats,  "  that  at  the  exact  point 
at  which  one  of  these  arts  attained  its  insuperable  limits,  the 
other's  sphere  of  action  commenced  with  the  most  rigorous 
precision  ;  that,  consequently,  by  the  intimate  union  of  these 
two  arts,  one  could  express  with  the  most  satisfying  clearness 
what  could  not  be  expressed  by  one  of  them  alone  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  all  attempt  to  render  by  means  of  one  of  them 
what  could  only  be  rendered  by  the  two  together,  must  inevit- 
ably end  in  obscurity  and  confusion  at  first,  afterwards  in  the 
degeneracy  and  corruption  of  each  particular  art."  This  is  all 
very  good  in  theory,  but  how  was  it  to  turn  out  in  practice  ? 
For  no  brain  is  so  vast  and  so  richly  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  forth  at  once  so  complex  a  work.  He  was  obliged  then 
to  follow  a  method,  and  in  the  preparatory  labor  at  least,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  divide  what  would  finally  appear  the 
result  of  a  single  effort  of  will. 

When  Wagner  had  fixed  his  choice  upon  a  subject,  the 
first  task,  and  not  the  easiest  in  his  eyes,  was  to  condense 
into  one  very  concise  plan  the  scattered  threads  of  the  myth 
which  he  had  resolved  upon,  and  to  weave  them,  as  it  were, 
anew.  One  can  get  some  idea  of  this  formidable  preliminary 
task  by  thinking  of  how  many  sources  he  had  to  visit  for  his 
materials,  before  blending  and  welding  them  together  into 
one  homogeneous  whole.  When  he  had  finished  with  these 
picturesque  or  literary  researches,  and  when  the  personages 
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stood  out  clearly  before  his  eyes,  he  started  upon  his  rough 
sketch ;  here  commenced  the  real  work  of  the  dramatic  au- 
thor. In  giving  body  to  the  acts  and  scenes,  he  did  not  for  a 
single  instant  lose  sight  of  the  theatre,  and  the  performance 
was  taking  place,  so  to  speak,  in  his  mind. 

First  of  all,  he  desired  that  the  dialogue,  in  each  scene, 
should  lay  bare  the  interior  motives  which  guided  the  person- 
ages, and  that  from  one  scene  to  another,  the  course  of  the 
drama  should  appear  to  be  the  direct  result  of  these  senti- 
ments, in  order  to  halt,  at  the  end  of  each  act,  at  some  de- 
cisive event,  some  culminating  point  of  the  story.  The  piece 
once  outlined,  and  the  principal  dialogue  passages  fixed, 
Wagner  set  to  work  to  put  his  poem  into  verse,  seeking 
especially  the  rhythmic  accentuation,  and  forcing  himself  to 
conceive  at  the  same  time  the  line  and  the  musical  sound. 
When  his  poem  had  thus  taken  form,  he  undertook  the  mu- 
sic, or  rather  he  commenced  to  write  it,  for,  in  him,  the  poet 
and  the  musician  were  one;  the  musical  conception  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  poetic  conception,  and  sometimes  even  pre- 
ceded it. 

From  the  first  period  of  incubation  of  his  work,  when  he 
had  only  caught  glimpses  of  his  characters  and  situations, 
there  were  presented  to  his  mind  certain  motives  —  Leitmo- 
tifs, as  he  designated  them  later  —  which  determined  for  him 
the  dominant  emotions  or  the  characteristic  traits  of  his  per- 
sonages.1    These   motives,  and   others   of  the   same  origin, 

1  These  considerations  on  the  birth  of  Wagner's  operas,  summed  up  here  from 
Mr.  Dannreuther's  work  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  are  all  the  more  interest- 
ing since  they  must  come  from  Wagner  himself.  Mr.  Dannreuther  would  seem  to 
go  a  little  far  when  he  affirms  that  Wagner  would  allow  no  narrations  in  his  operas, 
and  claims  that  all  the  important  facts  are  unfolded  upon  the  stage,  —  there  is 
hardly  one  of  his  works,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  recitatives  do  not  hold  a  very 
considerable  place  ;  —  but  he  is  more  in  the  right  when  he  sums  up  in  few  words 
the  different  styles  in  which  WTagner  successively  treated  the  vocal  parts.  At  the 
outset,  in  Rienzi,  he  aimed  only  for  simple  melodies  in  which  the  singer  could 
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become  the  subjects,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  themes, 
which  the  dramatic  symphonist  employed  while  making  use 
of  all  the  orchestral  resources  of  Beethoven,  but  adding  there- 
to all  that  the  course  of  the  dramatic  action  could  suggest  to 
him.  The  tableaux  and  the  events  which  are  unfolded  on  the 
stage  thus  become  visions  explained  by  the  symphonic  music ; 
the  orchestra  prepares  and  starts  the  action,  supports  the 
details,  recalls  past  events  and  becomes,  in  a  manner,  the 
artistic  conscience  of  the  entire  work. 


EXCLAMATION   FROM    ONE   OF   RICHARD   WAGNER'S   FANATICS. 

"  Blissful  master,  the  bassoons  are  with  thee  !  " 

(Kikcriki,  Vienna,  Aug.  6,  1882.) 

There  is  little  enough  point  to  this  motto  in  the  German,  and  that  little  disappears  in  process  of  translation. 

Assuredly,  it  would  be  ill-timed  to  demand  of  all  the 
musicians  who  write  for  the  theatre  a  preparatory  labor  of 
this  kind,  an  equal  amount  of  diversified  knowledge,  in  a 
a  word,  an    identical  method   of  conceiving  and  executing, 


easily  produce  an  effect ;  then  in  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  still  more  in  Tann- 
hauser,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  melody  is  ruled  by  the  dramatic  action ;  in  Lohengrin, 
the  emotions  attract  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  peculiarities  of  melody,  whereas 
a  characteristic  harmony  and  instrumentation  accents  the  melodic  outline  ;  finally, 
in  his  latest  works,  the  vocal  melody  springs  directly  from  the  words ;  it  is  often 
independent  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  actually  nothing  more  than 
an  intensified  version  of  the  spoken  sounds  of  the  German  language. 
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and  Richard  Wagner  would  have  been  the  first  to  disapprove 
of  such  demands.  It  is  absurd  to  declare  that  the  author  of 
Tristan  has  corrupted  all  the  composers  of  his  time  who 
have  not  reacted  against  his  influence,  and  those  who  go 
about  crusading  against  this  "musical  heresiarch"  know  very 
well  that  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  can  arrest  the  move- 
ment which  forces  an  art  in  the  open  wake  left  by  an  inno- 
vator of  genius  ;  like  the  village  charlatans,  they  make  an 
outcry  only  that  they  may  hold  the  loungers  a  little  longer 
about  their  platform.  It  is  one  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
universe  that  an  exceptional  genius  attracts  to  himself,  by 
his  radiance  alone,  all  the  contemporary  artists  ;  but  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  guide  in  such  or  such  direction  the  genial 
influence  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  him,  or  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  those  who  come 
under  it ;  it  is  for  them  to  know  how  to  draw  profit  from  it, 
and  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  current  without  being 
drowned  in  it. 

In  the  realm  of  dramatic  music,  it  was  the  same  way  with 
Gluck  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Rossini  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  and  if  the  influence  exerted 
by  Wagner  seems  more  striking,  it  is  because  it  embraces 
a  larger  field,  comprising  at  the  same  time  the  conception 
of  the  drama,  the  elaboration  of  the  poem,  the  manipulation 
of  the  orchestra,  while  the  influence  of  Gluck  made  itself  felt 
on  the  declamation  alone  and  that  of  Rossini  on  the  pure 
production  of  melody.  It  must  be  added,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  comparison,  that  Gluck  and  Rossini  did  not  aim  to 
exercise  any  ascendency  whatever  over  the  musicians  who 
lived  in  their  times  or  those  who  would  come  after  them  ;  the 
influence  of  their  genius  was  quite  spontaneous  and  unpre- 
meditated, even  taking  into  account  the  dedicatory  epistle  of 
Alceste. 

Wagner,  on  the  contrary,  aspiring  to  the  role  of  innova- 
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tor  and  leader  of  a  school,  reasoned  inductively,  and  embodied 
his  ideas  in  a  doctrine,  in  order  to  assure  to  his  work  an  em- 
pire more  lasting,  and  more  wide-spreading.  Doubt  you  that 
he  has  succeeded?  The  music  or  the  school  which  some 
stupid  people  still  amuse  themselves  by  calling  "  music  or 
school  of  the  future,"  is  notably  the  music  of  the  present,  for 
multitudes  of  facts  demonstrate  that  the  destinies  of  modern 
opera  are  closely  bound  to  it.  There  is  no  longer,  to-day,  a 
single  composer  worthy  the  name,  who  does  not  aim  to  make 
use  of  Richard  Wagner's  creations, just  as  Gluck's  successors, 


DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  TWO   CELEBRATED   COMPOSERS. 


Mozart  played  alone  and  without  accepting  remun 
eration  ;  he  was  applauded  by  hundreds  of  people. 


Richard  Wagner  employs  hundreds  of  singers  and 
musicians;  thousands  of  people  pay  for  seats,  and  he 
alone  does  the  applauding. 
{Kikeriki,  Vienna,  Aug.  6,  1882.) 


led  by  Salieri,  have  appropriated  the  innovations  of  that  supe- 
rior genius. 

But  it  is  their  business  to  profit  by  these  acquisitions  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  their  in- 
dividuality distinct  and  free,  while  drawing  from  the  music 
and  the  methods  of  the  master  only  that  which  will  suit  their 
particular  natures.  This  task  is  a  difficult  one  however,  and 
one  which  demands,  besides  personal  inspiration,  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  and  artistic  sense.     If  one  or  the  other  of  these 
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qualities  be  lacking,  the  result  will  be  either  a  servile,  unintel- 
ligent imitation,  or  an  obstinate,  unintelligible  negation.  And, 
moreover,  if  it  were  necessary  to  forewarn  composers  against 
the  pernicious  propensity  of  servilely  imitating  Richard  Wag- 
ner in  order  to  arrive  more  quickly  at  the  realization  of  simi- 
lar works,  no  one  would  be  better  qualified  than  he  to  point 
out  the  dangers  of  such  a  course  and  its  inanity,  for  no  one 
was  a  better  judge,  or  had  reflected  more  upon  himself  and 
his  art. 

"  Every  time  that  a  composer  of  instrumental  music  aban- 
dons tonality,"  said  he,  "  he  is  lost."  For  examples  he  took 
certain  strange  and  tortured  modulations  in  Lohengrin  and 
Trista7i,  which  passed  because  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic 
situation,  whereas  they  would  have  sadly  clashed  in  a  purely 
instrumental  composition  :  "  Let  the  occasion  present  itself," 
added  he,  "  and  I  can  risk  depicting  violent,  terrible  things, 
because  the  action  renders  them  comprehensible ;  but  let 
music,  separated  from  the  drama,  attempt  such  audacities, 
and  immediately  it  will  appear  grotesque,  barbarous.  Indeed, 
I  fear  that  my  scores  are  of  scarcely  any  use  to  composers  of 
instrumental  music.  They  admit  of  no  condensation  ;  still 
less  of  dilation  ;  they  are  likely  to  mislead,  and  therefore  the 
wisest  thing  is  to  leave  them  alone.  I  would  earnestly  say 
to  young  men  who  wish  to  write  for  the  theatre  :  So  long  as 
you  are  young,  abstain  from  the  drama,  and  write  only  oper- 
ettas (Singspiele)."  For  those  composers  who  are  inclined 
to  imitate  Richard  Wagner,  here  are  counsels  more  judicious 
and  profitable  than  any  number  of  mystic  declamations  with 
anathemas  against  the  demon  of  Bayreuth,  accompanied  by 
sanctimonious  genuflections  before  the  god  Mozart. 

Moreover,  the  composers  all  over  the  world,  even  the 
most  advanced  in  their  career  and  the  most  glorious,  are 
conscious  to-day  of  the  superiority  of  such  a  genius,  and,  with 
sincerity  or  not,  proclaim  it.      He  is  no  longer  misunderstood 
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and  combatted  save  by  those  whose  artistic  sense  is  surpassed 
by  self-love  or  desire  for  gain,  and  who  try  to  put  off  the  final 
triumph  of  genius,  in  order  to  prolong  by  so  much  the  sale  of 
their  adulterated  productions  which  these  superior  creations 
would  justly  send  back  into  obscurity.  And  in  the  same  way 
the  critics,  everywhere  but  in  France,  have  all  made  an  apolo- 
gy to  the  great  composer,  too  long  misunderstood.  Richard 
Wagner  died  just  at  the  time  when  the  only  musical  writer  of 
Germany  who  still  held  out  against  him,  —  the  most  important 
one  it  is  true,  Edward  Hanslick,  —  had  just  rendered  him 
homage  in  confessing  his  genius,  in  recognizing  that  through- 
out the  musical  world,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Germany,  only 
Richard  Wagner  remained. 

It  was  apropos  of  the  Tribut  de  Zamora  whose  failure  in 
Vienna  had  been  exemplary,  that  this  writer  asked:  "To 
whom  shall  we  appeal  henceforth  for  opera,  for  there  is  no 
longer,  even  in  France,  the  materials  to  furnish  a  repertoire. 
With  Bizet  has  disappeared  prematurely  the  new  talent  which 
gave  the  most  promise ;  Massenet's  music  lacks  youth,  and 
the  two  pontifs  well  known  to  Parisian  art,  Ambroise  Thomas 
and  Gounod,  have  grown  very  old.  Ah  !  old  age  is  a  sad 
thing  when  pride  continues  to  cherish  the  fever  of  production 
without  succeeding  in  imparting  to  the  creative  fancy  the 
flame  which  formerly  warmed  it,  but  which  is  henceforth 
extinct !  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  show  myself  as 
an  old  danseuse]  said  Rossini ;  '  they  would  not  have  me 
dance  any  more.'  Rossini  gave  himself  an  easy  old  age,  a 
lazy  one,  if  you  will  ;  but  how  gratifying  it  must  have  been  to 
him  to  hear  people  say  :  '  What  a  pity  that  he  will  not  write 
any  more ! '  Whereas  his  two  Parisian  confreres  have  sub- 
jected themselves  to-day  to  hearing  people  murmur  under 
their  breath  :  '  What  a  pity  that  they  will  not  stop  writing ! ' 
Some  one  else  had  already  said  all  this,  even  in  France,  before 
Mr.  Hanslick,  but  it  was  good  that  the  latter  should  write  it  in 
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his  turn  ;  truth  is  of  no  country,  and  it  is  never  too  late  to 
proclaim  it. 

Richard  Wagner  is  dead,  and  his  French  detractors  are 
not  disarmed.  It  would  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  expect 
that  they  would  be.  A  large  amount  of  innocence  would  be 
required  to  believe  that  people  who  had  laid  siege  since  the 
representation  of  Tannh'duser  at  Paris,  and  who  had  for 
twenty  years  gratuitously  injured  themselves  in  the  complete 
negation  of  Richard  Wagner's  masterpieces,  were  only  waiting 
for  him  to  die  in  order  to  turn  completely  round  and  bow 
down  before  his  genius,  while  confessing  their  error  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world.  A  certain  amount  of  courage,  or  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  good  faith  was  necessary  to  act  in 
this  way,  and  what  appeared  perfectly  simple  to  Mr.  Hans- 
lick,  the  discriminating  critic  of  Vienna,  would  have  seemed 
signal  weakness  to  the  French  journalists,  who  never  re- 
tracted, though  they  might  go  to  any  length  of  absurdity,  — 
which  they  did. 

So  long  as  Wagner  was  living,  they  were  able  to  cover 
their  obstinacy  with  a  semblance  of  patriotism ;  they  went 
about  posing  as  guardians  of  justice,  affirming  that  they  con- 
demned only  the  man  and  reserved  their  judgment  on  the 
composer  until  the  day  when  his  death,  calming  their  suscep- 
tibilities, should  leave  them  free  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  music. 
They  said  this,  and  some  people  believed  them  ;  but  these 
scruples  had  been  a  little  long  in  coming  to  them.  They 
had  not  hesitated,  from  the  outset,  to  pronounce  the  rashest 
judgment  not  only  on  Tannh'duser ,  but  on  the  entire  work 
of  the  composer,  which  they  covered,  though  entirely  igno- 
rant of  it,  with  mockery  and  abuse.  It  was  only  after  some 
years  had  passed,  when  they  saw  people  applaud  him,  and 
felt  themselves  more  and  more  isolated  in  their  obstinate 
opposition,  that  they  thought  up  this  subtle  distinction  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  composer,  that  they  desired  to  arrest 
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this  irresistible  movement,  by  summoning  the  police  to  their 
aid  in  the  name  of  outraged  patriotism. 

Wagner  had  laid  himself  open  to  attack,  it  is  true,  and 
these  scruples,  though  exaggerated,  would  have  been  only 
respectable  if  they  had  been  sincere;  but  what  indication  that 
they  were?  By  this  great  display  of  fine  sentiments,  these 
foundered  Aristarchs  sought  only  to  delay  for  a  time  their 
irremediable  defeat;  they  themselves  have  proved  it  by  injur- 
ing, by  outraging,  worse  than  ever,  after  his  death,  the  man 
and  the  artist  to  whom  they  had  promised  justice  and  repara- 
tion when  he  should  have  had  the  good  taste  to  die.  It  was 
only  a  pretence,  and  his  death  concerned  them  very  little. 
The  only  thing  which  did  preoccupy  them,  and  which  preoc- 
cupies them  still,  is  their  own  influence,  which  they  believed 
great,  and  which  is  found  to  be  empty  and  without  weight. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  the  time  may  have  already  arrived  for 
playing  at  Paris  some  complete  opera  by  Wagner,  say  Lohen- 
grin? Certainly  the  number  of  amateurs  who  admire  Wag- 
ner's works,  or  who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  them  attentively, 
is  steadily  increasing  ;  but  one  persistent  hisser  is  sufficient 
to  spoil  the  pleasure,  or  distract  the  attention  of  two  or  three 
thousand  auditors.  And  what  matters  it,  after  all,  whether 
Lohengrin  is  or  is  not  played  in  Paris?  How  could  such  a 
performance  augment  the  fame  of  a  composer  whose  operas 
are  admired  and  applauded  everywhere  but  in  France,  and 
who,  by  the  avowal  of  an  enemy  of  yesterday,  is  the  only 
master  yet  standing  in  the  musical  world  ?  The  avowal  is 
valuable  to  note,  coming  from  an  adversary  so  convinced  as 
Hanslick  was  but  recently,  and  this  brilliant  conversion  at  the 
moment  when  efforts  were  being  made  to  galvanize  certain 
still-born  operas  of  French  musicians,  should  make  the  least 
prudent  of  writers  reflect.  But,  what  is  the  use  of  reflecting? 
Have  not  the  French  journalists  always  been  born  with  learn- 
ing and  a  peremptory  voice,  from  the  scorners  of  Gluck  to 
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those  of  Wagner,  not  forgetting  those  of  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven, of  Weber  and  Berlioz  ? 

The  fact  of  Wagner's  operas  continuing  to  be  proscribed 
in  Paris  would  harm  only  the  French  amateurs  very  anxious 
to  hear  them,  and  as  to  Wagner,  he  will  not  suffer  any  more, 
after  all,  from  this  prolonged  ostracism  and  these  injurious 
criticisms,  than  his  predecessors  have  suffered  before  him. 
If  I  could  be  shown  wherein  the  glory  of  Weber  and  Bee- 
thoven was  less  great  when  they  were  ignored  or  violently 
criticised  in  France,  I  would  readily  admit  that  the  judgment 
of  our  country  had  some  importance,  when  opposed  to  all 
Europe  ;  but  the  contrary  has  been  uniformly  observed  in 
musical  history,  and  we  must  confess  that  even  the  poetic 
and  delicate  Mendelssohn  we  received  at  first  with  a  polished 
coolness.  And  was  he,  in  his  life  time,  any  the  less  feted  in 
Germany,  in  England  ?  Was  he  any  the  less  appreciated, 
even  in  France,  after  his  death  ? 

Even  though  Lohengrin  should  be  played  with  success 
in  Paris,  the  latest  brawlers  could  take  refuge  in  the  objection 
that  this  is  not  the  true  Wagner ;  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  try  Tristan  and  Isolde,  the  Meister singer,  Parsifal,  a 
work  in  which  the  author  has  fully  realized  his  reforms  of  the 
lyric  drama  or  opera,  as  one  chooses  to  call  it,  and  that  these 
works  would  never  become  naturalized  in  Paris.  It  may  be 
that  Parsifal,  less  because  of  the  music  than  the  poem,  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  ideas  which  a  French  public  may  form  of 
a  theatrical  production.  But  it  is  quite  different  with  Tris- 
tan, and  especially  with  the  Meister singer,  which  will  some- 
time force  admiration  from  even  French  auditors,  but  not 
until  they  shall  have  been  gradually  prepared,  and  inured  to 
the  essentially  praiseworthy  theories  of  Richard  Wagner. 
His  art  work  is  so  different  from  the  musical  productions 
which  rule  the  fashion  in  Paris  that  it  will  be  some  time  before 
these  theories  shall  have  acquired  the  force  of  law;  but  this 
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very  slowness  in  imposing  itself  upon  the  taste  of  a  nation  is 
a  guage  of  its  durability,  and  the  works  which  weigh  the  least 
in  the  balance  of  history  are  almost  always  those  which  the 
world  has  accepted  at  once  with  a  blind  infatuation,  and  which 
the  independent  spirits  have  had  the  most  trouble  in  eradi- 
cating. 

From  this  absolute  union  of  poetry  and  drama  aspired  to 
and  realized  by  Richard  Wagner,  from  this  complete  fusion 
between  the  orchestra  of  Beethoven  and  the  declaimed  work 
of  Gluck ;  from  this  symphony  in  one  act,  established  on 
certain  type-motives,  which  reappear,  joined  together  and 
infinitely  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  com- 
menting on  the  drama ;  from  this  magnificent  orchestral 
tissue  above  which  runs  the  vocal  melody,  with  a  perfect 
declamation,  without  any  repetition  of  words  or  conventional 
singing  together ;  from  all  these  elements  brought  together 
and  blended  in  the  brain  of  a  great  genius  there  has  resulted 
an  entirely  new  work  of  art,  and  one  so  contrary  to  the  cur- 
rent productions  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
it  to  those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 

Certain  people  have  tried  to  do  it  by  means  of  poetic  am- 
plification, and  have  had  only  a  negative  result.  I  have  on 
this  point  the  avowal  of  numerous  converts,  who  would 
have  reproached  me  some  time  ago  for  defending  Wagner, 
when  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  him,  and  who,  now,  have 
no  ears  for  any  music  but  his  ;  they  never  weary  of  admiring 
him,  but  confess  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  impart  their 
delight  to  the  generality  of  amateurs. 

What  would  Berlioz  have  said  of  the  Nibelungen  and  of 
Parsifal,  he  who  so  loudly  disparaged  Ta?mh'duser  and  who 
declared  the  prelude  of  Tristan  an  undecipherable  enigma? 
Ah  !  poor  Berlioz  !  it  was  his  greatest  mistake  as  a  man  and 
his  gravest  fault  as  an  artist,  to  have  misunderstood  Wagner, 
to  have  worked  against  him  with  a  bitter  animosity.     Blinded 
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by  the  spite  which  he  felt  at  seeing  his  rival,  his  junior,  a 
foreigner,  bar  to  him  the  way  to  the  Opera,  where  Tannh'duser 
seemed  to  take  the  place  of  the   Troy  ens,  he  did  not  under- 
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(Oberlander,  Fliegende  Blatter,  Munich,  1880.) 

stand  that  for  the  ignorant  and  imitative  masses  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  two  operas,  between  the  two  musi- 
cians, and  that  both  would  have  much  the    same   fate.     In 
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working  for  the  ruin  of  Tannhauser  he  was  preparing  the 
defeat  of  the  Troyens.  This  was  a  short-sighted  and  dishon- 
orable act  on  his  part.  It  is  on  him  and  his  rancorous  article 
that  Wagner's  last  enemies  still  lean  for  support,  whereas  Wag- 
ner, in  his  writings,  has  never  judged  Berlioz  sharply.  It  is 
true  that  Wagner,  when  he  was  ten  years  younger,  had 
profited  greatly  from  the  innovations  introduced  by  Berlioz  in 
orchestral  technique ;  but  it  was  his  right,  and  Berlioz,  in- 
stead of  injuring  him,  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  studied,  investigated  and  turned  to  profit  the  admirable 
reforms  attempted  in  the  opera  by  a  rival,  who,  if  he  had 
made  himself  his  disciple  in  the  art  of  instrumentation,  had 
shown  himself  his  master  at  the  theatre. 

Berlioz's  warmest  partisans  are  forced  to  recognize  to-day 
that  this  denial  of  justice  was  a  piece  of  signal  unskillfulness, 
and  the  composer  who  has  inherited  the  most  from  him,  who 
watched  over  him,  sustained  him  until  death,  and  who  guards 
his  memory  with  a  touching  adoration,  did  not  conceal  the  fact 
from  the  master  whom  he  loved :  "I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you, 
my  dear  Berlioz,  but  the  fall  of  Tannhauser,  to  which  you  have 
ever  so  slightly  contributed,  has  prepared  the  fall  of  the  Troyens, 
a  fall  less  noisy,  less  sudden,  but  no  less  real  than  the  other. 
It  had  been  better  for  you  that  les  Troyens  should  enter  the 
Opera  after  Tannhauser,  and  even  after  Lohengrin,  than  not 
to  enter  at  all." 

It  is  the  same  writer  who  afterwards  formulated  in  pas- 
sionate terms  a  sentiment  which  is  dear  to  me,  as  to  him,  and 
with  which  I  will  bring  this  long  work  to  a  close  ;  moreover  it 
is  Richard  Wagner  who  inspired  the  thought:  "  To  place  thus 
before  a  generation  of  living,  thinking  and  working  artists, 
these  Herculean  columns  made  of  the  bones  of  those  who  are 
dead,  is  to  deny  progress,  is  to  wish  to  violently  sever  the 
chain  whose  links  should  multiply  and  extend  to  the  most 
remote  periods.     These  illustrious    dead  whom    you    acclaim 
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to-day,  did  they  not  live,  for  the  most  part,  criticised,  misun- 
derstood, like  those  who  are  now  living  and  being  repulsed 
by  you  ?  O  pious  ones,  thuriferous  of  the  glories  of  the  past, 
will  you  always  forget  that  the  innovators,  that  the  romanti- 
cists of  to-day  become  the  classics  of  to-morrow?  While  Bee- 
thoven and  Weber  were  living,  did  people  not  set  up  Haydn 
and  Mozart  against  them,  as  you  to-day  oppose  Beethoven 
and  Weber  to  Wagner  and  Berlioz  ?  Have  you  never  thought 
that  in  a  not  distant  future,  for  time  goes  quickly,  Wagner 
and  Berlioz  will  be  the  battering-rams  with  which  people  will 
storm  some  living  contemporary  celebrity?  The  classics!  the 
classics!  say  you  ;  let  us  hold  to  the  classics  !  But  Wagner 
and  Berlioz,  in  a  few  years  hence,  will  be  classics  !  .  .  .  Since 
how  long  has  Mendelssohn  been  a  classic  ?  Only  since  his 
death." 

This  is  the  truth,  that  which  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times,  but  which  is  bound  to  triumph  sooner  or  later,  however 
violently  it  may  be  resisted,  however  powerful  may  be  the 
interests  leagued  against  it.  And  the  proof  in  this  case  is  the 
fact  that  M.  Reyer's  prediction  is  already  realized  ;  to-day 
Berlioz  is  a  classic,  almost  an  ancient,  and  it  is  Wagner  who 
sheds  a  dazzling  radiance  over  the  entire  musical  world. 


RICHARD  WAGNER  IN  "THE   NIBELUNGEN   RING." 
The  whole  world  is  prostrate  at  his  feet.     (German  Caricature,  1876.) 
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HE  little  work  which  is  to  follow  is  nothing  more 
than  a  musical  memento.  It  is  full  of  titles, 
dates  and  proper  names ;  but  for  that  very- 
reason,  and  because  it  is  of  an  unquestionable 
historic  precision,  it  will  surely  offer  some 
interest  to  the  people  who  are  not  content 
with  merely  listening  to  music  from  day  to  day, 
and  who  like,  now  and  then,  to  take  a  backward 
glance  in  order  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  road  travelled  over.  Such 
is  the  spirit  which  has  guided  me  in  writing  it;  I  flatter  myself, 
moreover,  that  Wagner's  most  ancient  detractors  will  find  therein 
food  for  reflection. 

The  theatres  have  done  nothing  for  Richard  Wagner  in  France, 
and  it  is  through  the  concerts  that  he  has  achieved  an  incontestable 
success  and  glory,  even  in  Paris,  he  who  was  an  essentially  dramatic 
composer,  and  who  regarded  theatrical  representation  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  his  works.  What  then 
was  the  reason  of  such  a  reversion  as  that  produced  in  France? 
Simply  the  noisy  break-down  of  Tannh'duser  at  the  Opera.  After 
that,  indeed,  no  theatre  manager  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  bringing  out  any  considerable  part  of  one  of  Wagner's 
important  works ; — the  futile  attempt  made  in  1869  by  M.  Pasde- 
loup  with  Rienzi,  if  not  against  the  will,  at  least,  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  author,  could  only  justify  this  prudent  abstention,  — 
whereas  a  concert  director,  running  no  risk  in  trying  an  occasional 
selection,  free  to  withdraw  it  if  it  displeased  the  public,  was  able  to 
quietly  help  along  the  cause  of  the  great  musician. 
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Let  us  see  then  what  these  concerts  have  done,  and  by  what  slow 
stages  they  have  succeeded  in  repairing  the  shameful  affair  of  Tann- 
k'duser.  The  nomenclature  is  long  and  dry,  but  its  length  and  its 
dryness  testify  to  the  efforts,  often  fruitless,  always  repeated,  which 
had  to  be  made  by  orchestra  leaders  and  partisans  in  the  first  days, 
in  order  to  restore  to  him  the  place  of  honor  to  which  he  had  a  right 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  musical  world.  Richard  Wagner 
was  little  known  in  Paris  until  after  the  three  concerts  given  by  him- 
self at  the  Italiens  in  January,  i860;  he  was  generally  scoffed  at  by 
us  until  after  the  Tannkauser-  disaster  in  March,  1861.  Dating 
from  that  day  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  of  his 
works  in  France,  from  the  day  when  almost  everybody  felt  certain 
that  neither  he  nor  his  works  would  ever  be  heard  of  again  in  Paris. 
I  begin  then  with  this  period,  after  recalling,  however,  that  Seghers 
had  previously  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  the  overture  to 
Tannkauser,  in  the  concerts  of  the  Socicte  Sainte-Cecile,  which  he 
inaugurated  at  the  Casino  Paganini,  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin ;  it 
was  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1850.  Therefore,  I  say,  honor  to 
Seghers  ! 

But  honor  above  all  to  M.  Pasdeloup,  Wagner's  warmest  de- 
fender in  France,  who  persisted  in  playing  the  master's  music  in 
spite  of  the  cries  of  opposition,  and  who  defied  the  storms  of  public 
opinion  with  a  prodigious  obstinacy.  He  made  his  first  attempts  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Societe  des  jennes  artistes  du  Conservatoire,  at 
which  he  brought  out  one  of  Wagner's  songs  and  had  the  betrothal 
march  and  chorus  from  Lohengrin  played  twice. 

The  Popular  Concerts,  originally  installed  at  the  Cirque  d'Lfiver, 
date  from  October  27,  1861  — the  year  of  the  Tannkauser  catastro- 
phe,—  and  it  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1862,  that  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner  made  its  first  appearance  on  M.  Pasdeloup's  bills.  This 
time  the  Tannkauser  march  was  played.  Then  followed  a  silence  of 
three  years.  On  March  5,  1865,  the  Tannkauser  overture  was 
heard  for  the  first  time ;  wild  commotion.  He  repeated  it  twice, 
however,  before  risking  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin  (February  11, 
1866),  which  was  lost  in  a  general  disturbance.  On  March  7,  1866, 
other  selections  from  LoJiengrin  passed  almost  without  interruption. 
Add  the  overture  to  the  Flying  Dutchman   (January  13,  1867),  an 
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air  from  Lohengrin  sung  by  M.  Capoul  (March  24,  1867),  the  over- 
ture to  Rienzi  (November  3,  1867),  march  from  Lohengrin  (Feb- 
ruary 9,  1868),  some  fragments  from  the  third  act  of  Tannhduser, 
sung  by  M.  Faure  and  Mile.  Nilsson  on  Good  Friday,  April  10, 
1868,  some  short  orchestral  selections  from  the  Meistersinger  (Oc- 
tober 18,  1868),  the  overture  to  the  Meistersinger,  hooted  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  so  that  it  was  not  heard  at  all,  the  Faust  overture 
(March  6,  1870)  ;  and  you  have  a  complete  list  of  all  of  Wagner's 
works  which  M.  Pasdeloup  almost  imposed  upon  his  audience  up  to 
1870,  in  the  midst  of  clamorous  cries  and  hisses  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  silence. 

During  the  season  1873-74,  M.  Pasdeloup  played  several  of 
these  pieces  again.  On  November  15,  1874,  he  played  the  prelude 
to  Tristan  and  Isolde ;  then,  after  another  year  of  silence  he  ven- 
tured, on  October  29,  1876,  the  funeral  march  from  the  Gotterddm- 
mernng,  which  caused  great  excitement.  The  people  were  so  much 
wrought  up  that  he  thought  it  wise  not  to  risk  anything  of  Wagner's 
for  the  next  three  years ;  then,  after  feeling  his  ground  with  the  over- 
ture to  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  the  prelude  to  Tristan,  he  had  the 
first  act  of  Lohengrin  performed  three  times,  with  great  success 
(April  20,  May  8  and  15,  1879);  the  r6les  were  taken  by  M. 
Prunet,  Bacquie,  Seguin,  Piccaluga,  Miles.  Juliette  Rey  and  Caroline 
Brun. 

After  this  the  public  wanted  longer  selections  from  Wagner's 
works.  On  February  6,  1881,  M.  Pasdeloup  gave  some  fragments 
from  the  Flying  DutcJunan,  sung  by  M.  Lauwers,  Mmes.  Brunet-La- 
fleur  and  Rose  Caron.  On  April  10,  1881,  he  gave  selections  from 
the  third  act  of  the  Meistersinger,  sung  by  Mmes.  Panchioni  and 
Caron,  MM.  Bolly,  Lauwers  and  Lecor,  and  on  May  28,  Wotan's 
farewell  to  Brunhilda,  sung  by  M.  Faure.  On  December  11,  1881, 
came  the  fragments  from  Tannhduser  again,  by  M.  Faure  and  Mme. 
Rose  Caron.  On  January  15,  1882,  the  song  Dreams,  arranged  by 
Wagner  himself,  and  Walter's  prize  song  from  the  Meistersinger, 
arranged  by  Wihelmj,  were  played  on  the  violin  by  M.  Waldemar 
Meyer.  On  February  5,  Mme.  Panchioni  sung  the  finale  scene  of 
Tristan,  and  on  April  7,  Good  Friday,  the  final  chorus  of  the  Liebes- 
mahle  der  Apostel  was  heard  for  the  first  time. 
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On  October  22,  1882,  the  prelude  to  Parsifal  was  played  at  the 
same  time  by  MM.  Colonne  and  Lamoureux.  On  January  28  and 
February  4,  1883,  the  first  act  of  Lohengrin  was  again  heard,  and  on 
February  1 1  and  18,  a  selection  from  Parsifal  for  the  orchestra  alone. 
This  finishes  the  repertoire  of  Wagnerian  works  attempted  at  the 
Cirque  d'Hiver  of  M.  Pasdeloup  ;  and  it  finished  likewise  the  con- 
certs themselves,  since  M.  Pasdeloup,  full  of  years  and  worn  out  by 
competition,  after  twenty-three  years  of  service,  then  abandoned  these 
excellent  concerts,  which  did  much  for  musical  taste  in  France,  and 
the  popularity  of  which  assured  a  lasting  fame  to  their  founder. 

While  the  Popular  Concerts  were  so  shaken  by  the  furious  com- 
bats which  were  fought  over  Wagner's  works,  the  Chatelet  Concerts, 
founded  in  March,  1873,  had  not  given  a  note  of  Wagner  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1880.  On  that  day  M.  Colonne  played  the  overture  to 
Tannh'dnser.  During  the  following  season  he  gave,  at  the  first  con- 
cert the  overture  to  the  Flying  Dutchman  (October  17,  1881); 
Siegfried  Idyll,  November  14,  the  Ride  of  the  Walkiires,  which  was 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  successes  at  these  concerts,  January  23, 
February  6  and  13,  1881  ;  then  the  prelude  and  finale  to  Tristan, 
for  orchestra  alone,  April  15.  On  October  23  and  30,  i88i,was 
given  the  Venusberg  scene  from  Tannh'dnser ;  on  November  20  and 
27  and  December  4,  long  fragments  from  Tannh'dnser,  with  MM. 
Bosquin  and  du  Wast  as  Tannhauser  and  Augues  as  Wolfram ;  on 
February  5  and  12,  selection  from  Rienzi,  sung  by  M.  Stephanne, 
Miles.  Marie  Battu,  C.  Brun  and  Dihau  ;  on  March  26,  fragments 
from  Tannhauser,  with  M.  Faure  for  Wolfram. 

On  October  22,  1882,  the  prelude  to  Parsifal  was  played  at  the 
Chatelet;  on  November  5,  Hnldignngsmarsch ;  February  25  and 
March  4,  1883,  there  was  a  sort  of  Wagner  festival,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  his  works,  with  M.  Lauwers  and  Mme.  Rose  Caron  as  solo- 
ists ;  then,  on  March  11,  overture  to  the  Meister singer.  During  the 
season  1883-84  the  preceding  pieces  reappeared;  on  January  20,  a 
fragment  of  Lohengrin,  sung  by  Mme.  Schrceder  (Elsa)  ;  then  the 
grand  finale  of  the  first  act  of  Parsifal,  performed  February  10  and 
March  2,  1884,  followed  the  second  production  of  Good  Friday 
Spell,  with  M.  Faure  as  Gurnemanz,  and  M.  Mazalbert  as  Parsifal. 
On  March  9,  M.  Faure  sung  again  his  favorite  selections  from  Tann- 
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hauser,  and  M.  Colonne  closed  the  season  (April  6  ),  with  the  Ride 
of  the  Walkilres,  which  continues  to  be  the  great  Wagnerian  success 
of  the  Chatelet  Concerts. 

At  the  reopening  in  the  fall  of  1884,  M.  Colonne  brought  out 
the  Faust  overture  (November  2)  ;  then,  on  January  25  and  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  8,  he  gave  several  selections  from  the  Walkilre: — Wo- 
tan's  farewell  to  Brunhilda,  sung  by  M.  Soum,  Siegmund's  salute  to 
the  Spring,  sung  by  M.  Bosquin,  and  the  inevitable  Walkilres'  Ride, 
with  vocal  parts.  At  the  opening  of  the  following  season  M.  Lauwers 
rendered  Wotan's  farewell  (December  6  and  13),  and  M.  Maurel  and 
Mile.  Tanesi  sung  the  duet  from  the  second  act  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man at  the  concerts  of  February  7  and  14,  1886. 

The  Chateau-d'Eau  Concerts,  founded  in  October,  1881,  have, 
from  the  first,  been  devoted  to  the  triumph  of  Richard  Wagner  under 
the  energetic  influence  of  M.  Lamoureux.  During  the  first  year  he 
gave  the  overture  to  Rienzi  (November  6  and  13)  ;  overture  to  the 
Flying  Dutchman  (November  20  and  27)  ;  cavatina  from  the  Flying 
Dutchman  sung  by  M.  Guiot  (December  11);  overture  and  frag- 
ments of  the  Meistersinger  for  orchestra  (December  18  and  25); 
overture  to  Tannhauser  (January  8  and  15,  1882);  Spinning 
Chorus  from  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  Wedding  March  from  Lohen- 
grin (January  22,  29  and  February  5)  ;  then  four  performances  of 
the  first  act  of  Lohengrin,  sung  by  MM.  Scherie,  Plangon,  Henschling, 
Auguez,  Mmes.  Franck-Duvernoy  and  Gayet  (February  12,  19,  and 
26,  March  5,  1882)  ;  finally  the  grand  duet  from  Lohengrin,  by  Mme. 
Franck-Duvernoy  and  M.  Bosquin  (March  19  and  April  7)  and  a 
selection  from  Tannhauser  with  M.  Henschling  as  Wolfram  (March 
26).     This  was  a  very  fair  beginning. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  year  the  prelude  of  Parsifal  was 
given  (October  22  and  29,  1882);  prelude  to  Tristan  (November  5 
and  12);  introduction  and  prayer  from  Rienzi  (January  14,  1883). 
The  season  was  closed  with  a  Wagner  Festival  (March  4  and  1 1 )  at 
which  all  the  pieces  above  mentioned  were  played.  The  third  win- 
ter, the  funeral  march  from  the  Gotterdammerung  was  admirably  ren- 
dered (January,  1884)  and  M.  Lamoureux  was  obliged  to  give  it 
four  Sundays  in  succession.  Then  came  the  wonderful  performances 
of  the  first  act  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  sung  by  Mmes.  Montalba  and 
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Boidin-Puisais,  MM.  Van  Dyck,  Blauwaert  and  Mauguiere  (March 
2,  9,  1 6  and  23).  These  performances  which  fell  upon  Paris  like  a 
thunder-bolt,  achieved  the  recognition  and  the  consecration  of 
Richard  Wagner's  genius  by  the  enthusiastic  French  public.  But  M. 
Lamoureux  was  not  to  stop  there.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  sea- 
son he  played  the  Grand  Festival  March,  composed  for  the  United 
States  centennial  celebration  (October  26,  1884)  and  repeated  it  at 
the  two  following  concerts  (November  9  and  16),  adding  on  both 
occasions  the  Faust  overture.  He  had  the  grand  duet  from  Lohen- 
grin sung  three  times,  by  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur  and  M.  Van  Dyck 
(December  7,  14,  and  21)  ;  then,  after  bringing  out  once  more  the 
first  act  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  he  produced  the  second  act  twice, 
with  M.  Van  Dyck,  Mmes.  Montalba  and  Boidin-Puisais  as  soloists 
(March  1  and  8,  1885).  Finally,  on  Good  Friday,  April  3,  he 
offered  an  attraction  in  the  form  of  a  concert  composed  exclusively 
of  orchestral  works  by  Wagner,  previously  heard.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant success. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  season  the  orchestra  played 
the  Siegfried  Idyll  (November  29  and  December  6),  and  M.  Van 
Dyck  sung  Lohengrin's  farewell  (November  22  and  29)  which  he 
repeated  twice  more  after  the  grand  Lohengrin  duet  with  Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur.  On  February  14,  these  same  two  artists  sung 
almost  the  entire  first  act  of  the  Walknre,  except  the  second  scene 
with  Hunding,  and  this  performance  was  such  a  success  that  M.  La- 
moureux was  obliged  to  repeat  it  February  21,14  ar*d  March  2 1 .  At 
this  last  concert  M.  Lamoureux  gave  for  the  first  time  the  Ride  of 
the  Walkiires,  for  the  orchestra,  which  he  repeated  on  the  four  fol- 
lowing Sundays.  On  Good  Friday,  April  23,  he  devoted  his  whole 
concert,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  to  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner. 
Besides  a  number  of  well-known  pieces,  including  the  Ride  of  the 
Walkiires,  played  for  the  fifth  time,  he  gave  the  first  hearing  of  the 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Good  Friday  Spell, 
from  Parsifal,  and  the  Voices  of  the  Forest,  from  Siegfried.  The 
house  was  crowded,  and  the  enthusiasm  very  great. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  from  1861  to  1886,  what  was 
being  done  by  the  Socicte  des  concerts  du  Conservatoire?  On  April 
8,    1886,   it  risked  the    Tannhauser  march;     February    16,    1868,   it 
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played  the  Pilgrim  Chorus,  and  January  24,  1869,  it  got  so  far  as  the 
religious  march  from  Lohengrin ;  then,  absolute  silence  for  fifteen 
years.  On  January  20,  1884.it  played  again  the  religious  march 
from  Lohengrin,  and  at  the  Good  Friday  concert  spirituel,  April  11, 
it  gave,  for  the  first  time,  the  Tannh'dnser  overture.  The  overture 
to  Tannhanser  for  the  first  time  in  1884!  Thirty-nine  years  after 
the  appearance  of  this  master-piece  at  Dresden  !  O,  sacro-saint  Con- 
servatoire! Finally,  on  January  31,  1886,  — supreme  audacity  —  the 
society  actually  gave  the  Spinning  Chorus  from  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, after  having  tried,  in  secret,  the  Flower-maiden  scene  from 
Parsifal.  M.  Garcin  would  have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  make 
a  little  headway  in  order  to  mark  his  advent  to  the  post  of  first 
orchestra  leader ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  routine  prevailed  against  his 
timid  efforts. 

And  what  is  the  manifest  result  to-day,  unhoped  for  after  the 
failure  of  Tannhanser,  of  all  these  patiently  repeated  efforts?  It  is 
that  the  Parisian  theatres  are- now  anxious  to  play  the  works  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  The  Opera-Comique  repents  of  not  having  produced 
Lohengrin,  known  and  admired  by  the  whole  world,  and  if  it  is  so  re- 
gretful, be  assured  it  is  because  it  was  certain  of  finding  in  the  opera 
heavy  receipts  and  large  profits ;  with  theatre  managers  there  is  no 
other  objective  point.  The  Italian  Theatre  of  the  place  du  Chatelet, 
when  at  the  end  of  its  precarious  existence,  wanted  to  make  a  last  fight 
for  life  by  mounting  hap-hazard  in  one  week,  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
Fortunately,  the  people  who  had  full  power  to  authorize  such  an 
enterprise,  unhesitatingly  refused  to  do  so.  The  failure  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  brought  out  with  a  ridiculous  mise  en  scene  and  a  diaboli- 
cal execution,  would  have  lost  in  one  evening  all  the  results  gained 
by  twenty  years  of  patient  struggling. 

It  is  nothing,  people  may  say,  that  one  act  from  Tristan  and 
Isolde  or  from  the  Meistersinger  should  be  heard  in  complete  silence 
and  covered  at  its  close  with  wild  applause.  It  is  an  important  fact 
in  the  musical  history  of  France,  and  its  date  will  be  remembered, 
for  it  marks  the  absolute  recognition  of  Richard  Wagner's  genius  by 
all  French  amateurs,  except  for  the  critics  who  had  but  lately  com- 
mitted themselves  too  far  on  the  other  side,  and  who  found  them- 
selves obstinately  holding  their  position  all  alone.     It  is  comical  and 
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sad  at  the  same  time  to  see  these  unfortunates  desperately  struggling 
against  the  current  which  is  bearing  them  away  and  carrying  them 
under.  To-day,  the  production  of  Lohengrin  in  Paris  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  short  time ;  little  matter  whether  it  be  next  winter  or  later. 
One  can  predict  with  certainty  that  this  masterpiece  will  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  success,  and  it  is  just  this  success  which  the  com- 
posers at  present  installed  in  our  lyric  theatres  fear  and  wish  to 
delay. 

Whatever  they  may  say,  do,  or  write,  they  are  henceforth  aware 
of  the  facts.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  bow  before  a  colos- 
sal genius,  and  the  longer  one  delays  in  doing  it,  the  more  he  will  be 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  posterity. 

II 

COMPLETE   CATALOGUE    OF    RICHARD    WAGNER'S   MUSICAL 

WORKS.1 

i. —  Dramatic  Works. 

Die  Hochzeit,  fragment  of  an  opera ;  introduction,  chorus  and 
septet.  Unpublished  ;  autograph  copy  of  the  score,  thirty-six  pages, 
dated  March  i,  1833,  was  presented  by  Wagner  to  the  Musikverein 
of  Wurzburg. 

Die  Feen,  romantic  opera  in  three  acts  ;  1 883.  Never  performed  ; 
the  overture  only  was  played  at  Magdeburg,  1834.  Unpublished; 
original  score  in  possession  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

Das  Liebesverbot,  music  composed  1835—36.  Performed  once 
only,  at  Magdeburg,  March  29,  1836.  Original  score  in  possession 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  A  song  from  the  opera,  Carnevalslied,  was 
printed  in  Lewald's  Enropa,  1837,  pp.  240,  and  pirated  at  Brunswick 
and  Hanover. 

Riensi,  der  letzte  der  Tribunen,  grand  tragic  opera  in  five  acts. 
Music  begun  at  Riga  in  1838.  Acts  I.  and  II.  finished  at  Riga  and 
at  Mitau  in  1839;  Acts  III.  and  IV.  finished  at  Paris  in  1840.  First 
performance  at  Dresden,  January  2,  1843.  French  translation  by 
M.  Ch.  Nuitter. 

1  From  Dannreuther's  list  in  Grove's  Musical  Dictionary. 
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Der  fliegende  Hollander,  romantic  opera  in  three  acts.  Music 
written  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  in  1840.  First  performed  at  Dresden, 
January  2,  1843.     French  translation  by  M.  Ch.  Nuitter. 

Tannh'duser,  und  der  S'dngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera, 
in  three  acts.  Poem  written  at  Dresden  in  1843;  score  finished  in 
1844-45.  First  performed  at  Dresden,  October  19,  1845.  French 
translation  by  M.  Ch.  Nuitter. 

Lohengrin,  romantic  opera  in  three  acts.  Poem  written  at  Dres- 
den in  1845  ;  music  begun  September  9,  1846.  Introduction  written 
August  28,  1847;  instrumentation  of  the  whole  work  finished  the 
following  spring.  First  performed  at  Weimar,  August  28,  1850. 
French  translation  by  M.  Ch.  Nuitter. 

Das  Rheingold,  Part  I.  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelnngen.  Poem  of 
the  Ring  begun  at  Dresden  in  1848,  written  in  inverse  order  {Death 
of  Siegfried,  Siegfried,  Walkure,  Rheingold)  ;  finished  at  Zurich  in 
1851-52.  Music  of  the  Rheingold  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1853  at 
Spezzia;  score  finished  in  May,  1854.  First  performed  at  Munich, 
September  22,  1869. 

Die  Walkure,  Part  II.  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelnngen,  in  three  acts. 
Score  finished  at  Zurich  in  1856.  First  performed  at  Munich,  June 
26,  1870.     French  translation  by  M.  Victor  Wilder. 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  in  three  acts.  Poem  written  at  Zurich  in 
1857;  music  commenced  in  1857.  Score  of  the  first  act  finished  at 
Zurich  during  the  autumn  of  1857  ;  second  act,  at  Venice,  in  March, 
1859;  third  act,  at  Lucerne,  August,  1859.  First  performed  at 
Munich,  June  10,  1865.      French  translation  by  M.  Victor  Wilder. 

Siegfried,  Part  III.  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelnngen,  in  three  acts. 
Music  begun  at  Zurich,  before  Tristan.  Act  I.  finished  April  1857; 
part  of  Act  II.  written  in  1857,  finished  at  Munich,  June  21,  1865  ; 
Act  III.  finished  early  in  1869.  First  performed  at  Bayreuth,  August 
16,  1876. 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimburg,  in  three  acts.  Sketched  in 
1845  ;  poem  begun  at  Paris  during  the  winter  of  1861-62,  published 
in  manuscript  in  1862;  music  begun  in  1862;  score  finished  Octo- 
ber 21,  1867.  First  performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.  French 
translation  by  M.  Victor  Wilder. 

G'otterd'dmmeritng,  Part    IV.  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelnngen   (first 
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project  for  the  Death  of  Siegfried  dates  from  June,  1848).  Music 
begun  at  Lucerne  in  1870.  Sketch  of  introduction  to  Act  I.  finished 
at  Bayreuth,  June  22,  1872.  Orchestration  finished  November,  1 874. 
First  performed  at  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876. 

Parsifal,  ein  Buhnenweihfestspiel,  in  three  acts  (first  sketches  of 
Good  Friday  Spell  date  from  the  year  1857,  at  Zurich).  Poem 
written  at  Bayreuth  in  1876-77.  Sketch  of  the  music  begun  at  Bay- 
reuth in  1877,  finished  April  25,  1879.  Orchestration  finished  at 
Palermo,  January  13,  1882.  First  performed  at  Bayreuth,  July  26, 
1882. 

2. —  Compositions  for  Orchestra,  and  Choruses. 

Overture  in  B?  (6-8).      Unpublished.      Score  probably  lost. 

Overture  in  D  minor  (4—4).  Unpublished.  Performed  at  Leip- 
sic,  December  25,  1831.     Score  at  Bayreuth. 

Overture  in  C  (concert  overture  in  fugue  form).  Unpublished. 
Written  in  1831;  played  at  Leipsic,  April  30,  1833,  at  Bayreuth, 
May  22,  1873. 

Overture:  Polonia,  in  C  major  (4—4).  Unpublished.  Written 
at  Leipsic  in  1832.     Score  at  Bayreuth. 

Symphony  in  C.  Unpublished.  Written  at  Leipsic  in  1832, 
played  at  Prague  during  the  summer  of  1832,  then  at  Leipsic,  first 
by  the  Euterpe  Society  in  December,  1832,  afterwards  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  January  10,  1833,  finally  at  Venice,  December  24,  1882. 

New  Years  Cantata  (Introduction  and  two  chorals).  Unpub- 
lished. Performed  at  Magdeburg  New  Year's  Eve,  1834—35,  and  at 
Bayreuth,  May  22,  1873. 

Columbus  Overture.  Unpublished.  Composed  and  played  twice 
at  Magdeburg  in  1835  ;  played  at  Riga  in  1838,  and  at  Paris,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1 841.  After  this  last  execution  the  score  disappeared  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Incidental  music  — songs  —  to  a  Zauberposse  by  Gleich  ;  Der  Berg- 
geist,  oder  Die  drci  Wunschc.  Magdeburg,  1836.  Unpublished. 
Manuscript  probably  lost. 

Overture:  Rule  Britannia.  Unpublished.  Written  at  Koenigs- 
berg  in  1836.  Score  sent  to  London  Philharmonic  Society  in  1840. 
Probably  lost. 
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Faust  Overture.  Written  at  Paris  in  1839-40.  First  played  at 
Dresden,  July  22,  1844.     Rewritten  in  1855. 

HuldigungsmarscJi.  Composed  in  1864.  Published  in  1869. 
Original  score,  for  military  music,  still  in  manuscript.  The  version 
published  for  the  usual  grand  orchestra  was  commenced  by  Wagner 
and  finished  by  Raff. 

Siegfried  Idyll.     Composed  in    1870,  published   in    1877. 

Kaisermarsch,  1 8  7 1 . 

Grosser  Festsmarsch  for  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
1876. 

Das  Liebsmahl  der  Apostel,  biblical  scene  for  male  chorus  and 
grand  orchestra,  1843. 

Gelezenheits  Cantata,  for  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  statue  of  king 
Frederick  Augustus  at  Dresden,  June  7,  1843.      Unpublished. 

Gruss  an  den  Konig.  Given  at  Dresden,  August  9,  1844,  and 
published  the  same  year  in  this  city;  first,  for  four  male  voices, 
second,  as  a  song  with  piano  accompaniment. 

An  Weber  s  Grade  :  first,  Funeral  March  for  wind  instruments, 
on  motives  from  Euryanthe;  second,  double  quartet  for  the  voice, 
1844.      Score  No.  2  published  in  1872. 

3. —  Compositions  for  Piano. 

Sonata  in  Bb.      Written  in  1831,  published  in  1832. 

Polonaise  in  D,  for  four  hands.  Written  in  1831,  published  in 
1832. 

Fantasia  in  F*  minor.      Unpublished.     Written  in  183  I. 

Album  Sonata  in  E^,  for  Frau  Mathilde  Wesendonck.  Written 
in  1853,  published  in  1877. 

Albumblatt  in  C,  for  Flirsten  Metternich.  Composed  in  186 1, 
published  in  187  I. 

Albumblatt  in  Eb,  for  Frau  Betty  Schott.  Composed  January  1, 
1875,  published  in  1877. 

4.  —  Songs. 

Camivalslied,  taken  from  Das  Liebesverbot,  1835—36.  Reprinted 
at  Brunswick  in  1855. 
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Dors,  tnon  enfant ;  Mignonne,  Attente,  songs  composed  at  Paris 
in  1839-40.  Published  as  Musikbeilagen  to  Lewald's  Europa  in 
1 841  and  1842.      Republished  with  German  translation  in  1871. 

The  two  Grenadiers,  from  Heine,  dedicated  to  him,  Paris,  1839. 
Music  fitted  to  the  French  version. 

Der  Tannenbaum,  1840.     Published  in  1871. 

Kraft  LiedcJien  (Hotel  de  Prusse,  April  22,  1871).  A  little 
humorous  vote  of  thanks  to  his  host,  Herr  Ludwig  Kraft  of  Leipsic. 

Filnf  GedicJite :  1,  Der  Engcl ;  2,  Stehe  still;  3,  Im  Treibhaus 
{Stndie  zn  Tristan  nnd  Isolde^);  4,  Schmerzen  ;  5,  Tr'dume  (Studie 
zn  Tristan  nnd  Isolde,  1862).  English  translation  by  Francis  Huef- 
fer. 

5.  — ■  Arrangement,  etc. 

Gluck.  IpJiigenie  en  Anlide,  arranged  by  Richard  Wagner; 
piano  arrangement  by  Hans  von  Biilow,  published  in  1859.  Score 
of  Coda  to  the  overture  published  in  1859. 

Mozart.     Don  Jnan,  with  rearranged  dialogue  and  recitatives. 

Palestrina.  Stabat  Mater,  with  directions  for  execution.  Score 
published  in  1877. 

Allegro  zu  der  Arie  des  Aubrey,  in  dem  Vampyr  von  Marschner 
(in  F  minor).  Score,  142  bars  of  additional  text  and  music,  instead 
of  the  58  bars  of  the  original,  dated  Wlirzburg,  September  23,  1833, 
in  the  possession  of  Herr  W.  Tappert,  Berlin. 

Beethoven.  Ninth  Sympliony,  piano  arrangement,  1831.  Un- 
published. 

Donizetti.     La  Favorite,  piano  arrangement,  Paris. 

Donizetti.     L Elisir  d'amore,  piano  arrangement. 

Halevy.      La  Reine  de  Chypre,  piano  arrangement,  Paris,  1841. 

Halevy.     Le  Gnittarero,  piano  arrangement,  Paris,  1841. 
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